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be found an agreeable com- 
panion for thoſe who may occaſi- 
onally viſit different parts of Eng- 
land, in order to take a view of 
the many fine palaces and ſeats 
with which” this kingdom is de- 
corated, deſcriptions of which 
are given in this work; and alſo 
an account of the cities; towns, 
and moſt remarkable villages. 2 
"Thoſe who may not have an op- 


portunity of perſonally viſiting 


thoſe delightful retreats, may yet 


receive no inconſiderable degree 
of ſatisfaction from thoſe ac- 


counts 
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courts at 8 Hs of them which 
are Oi in this publication. | 
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A varĩety of corteRtions and 
additions are made in the preſent 


edition; and, in order to render 


the work more complete, .an-ac- | 
count is now firſt introduced of 

the cities of London and Weſt- 
minſter, and the | Borough of 


Southwark, as well as 4 the 
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quainted with whatever is moſt beautiful, remarkable, 
or curious in our own country. If we are pleaſingly gtati- 
fied with deſctiptions of foreign countries, ſurely the curiofi- 
ties of our native land cannot be leſs worthy aur attentions 
ENGLAND is not only endeared to us by our connection with 
it, but has à juſt claim to our tegard from the great va 

of natural and artificial curioſities with which it abounds. 

is the favourite reſidenceof plenty and of freedom, of wealth 3 


of commerce; and the many advantages and excelleneies with 


you nature has liberally endowed it, have been aided by 
indefatigable induſtry of the inhabitants, which is ſuffi» 


ciently evinced by the high degree of. cultivation _— ap- 


pears in almoſt every part of the Kin 

| Though the-air of England is for the . thick and 
beavy, and the weather very precarious, and often extremely 
foggy ; yet even this variety of weather is attended with con- 
ſiderable advantages: for, in the firſt place, it ſecures the 
iſland from thoſe extremes of heat and cold to which other 
nations, though within the ſame degree of latitude, are an- 
nually H and it is in a great meaſure owing to this 
moderation of the 8 that the inhabitants of this iſland 
＋ A live 
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THING js mare natural than deficeof being ac 


(2) | 
live to as great an age as in any part of Europe whatſoever. 
And that — Cedars for which England ivremarkable, 


and for which it is greatly admired by all foreigners who 
come hither, is occaſioned by the refreſhing ſhowers, and the 
warm vapours of the ſea, | 

With reſpect to the climate of England, there is an obſer- 
vation concerning it that was made by King Charles the 

Second, as. we are informed? by Sir iam Yempte, that 
deſerves to be remembered. I muſt needs add one thing, 
« (ſays Sir William) in favour of our climate, which I heard 
the King ſay, and I thuught new and right, and truly like 
a King of England that loved and eſteemed his own 
country. It was in reply to ſome company that were re- 
6 viling our climate, and extalling thoſe of Toly and Spain, 
% of at leaſt of France. He fad, He thought that was. 

« the bet climate where he could be abroad in the air with 
« pleaſure, or at leaſt without trouble or inconvenience, the maſt 
* days of the year, and the moſt bours of the day; and this be 
« thought he could be in England more than in any country 
« inew in Europe. And I believe (adds Sir William) it is 
4 true, not only of the hot and the cold, but even among our 
«neighbours in France and the Low Countries themſclves, 

„ where the heats or the colds, and changes of ſeaſons, are 
« leſs treatable than they are with us. 

It has been juſtly obſerved, that no country in the world 
can equal the cultivated parts of England for the great num- 
ber of beautiful ſcenes with 'which it is adorned. - The va- 
riety of high-lands and lowlands, the former gently ſwelling, 
and both of them forming proſpects equal to the moſt luxu- 
riant imagination, the corn and meadow ground, the inter- 
mixtures of incloſures and plantations, the noble ſeats, com- 
fortable houſes, chearful villages, and well-fiocked farms; 
often riſing in the neighbourhood of populous towns and 
eities, decorated with the moſt vivid colours of nature, afford 

an inexpreſſible pleaſu une hens © 
For the ſake of method, and to enable the reader to turn 
to any partieular cqunty which he may wiſh to ſes the de- 
ere ee orders eee 
counties in an ical order, and therefore ſhalt begin 
with Bedfordſhire. oO oe ner 
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PN is bounded on the ſouth by Hertfordſhire ; 
on the north by Northamptonſhire and Huntingdon- 
hire 3 on the eaſt by Cambridgeſhire; and on the weſt by 
Buckinghamſhire. It is about twenty-two miles in length, 

fifteen in breadth,” aud ' ſeventy-three in circumference. It 
contains nine hundred ten market. towns, and one hundred 
and twenty - four pariſhes, ſive hundred and fifty villages, and 
about two hundred and fixty thouſand acres. This edunty, 
on the north fide of the river Ouſe is fruitful and woody, on 


the foath fide it is leſs fertile. It produces wheat and barleß 


"oo abundance, and of an excellent kind, and it has fo- 
elts and parks, well ſtocked with deer, and fat paſtures with 
cattle. The air is pure and bealthy, and the foil in general 
deep clay. The principal rivers of this county'-are the 
Ovſe and the Isel. It lies in the province of Canterbury 
. m K 
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BevyorD is forty- eight miles from London, and is the 

ounty- town, being a clean, well-built, and populous place. 

he town, , as well as the county, is diyided into. two. parts, 
by the river Ouſe, which croſſes it in the direction of 'eaft and 
welt ; the north and ſouth. parts of the towa are joined by 
a ſtone bridge, which has two gates. T he aflizes are always 
held here; and the town. is gayetged by a mayor, recorder, 
two bailiffs, twelve, aldermen, two chamberlains, and other 
officers, There are aye churches, here, three on the north, 
and two on the ſouth fide of the river, The chief. of them, 
and indeed the principal ornament of the town, is St, Paul's, 


„ 


which had once a college of prebendaries.. There Was a 
famous caſtle here, which, was demoliſhed.in the feign of Kin 
Henry the Eighth, and the ſcite is now a bowling-green** 


A 2 ſtands 
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„ BYDFOKDIMNITLEE 
ſtands high and pleaſant, and is reckoned one of the fineſt in 
England. 5 | | 


by Vor * . _ _— En „ —— —— Prot 


founded by Sir William Harpur, lord mayor of London in the 


reign of queen Elizabeth. This gentleman was a native of 
Bedford, and now lies buried in one of the churches. Near 


the free-ſchool are two antient hoſpitals for lazars, and an 


alms-bouſe for eight poor perſons, \beſitles'a. charity-ſchool 
for forty children, ap, yp and partly ſupported by 
voluntary ſubſcription. But the moft conſiderable proviſion 
made for the poor of Bedford, Was a eld where Bedford-Row 
Rande, behind Gray's Inn, London, which, at the — 


donation was made, produced only a ſmall rent, but now, by 


come extremely valuable. b; was given to the town, that 


* all the freemen, the mayor being the returning officers. 


: "> 8. 


he liberties of the corporation extend about nine miles round. 


for ſome miles round the town, is very rich in and excel- 
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Gothic ſtructure. There is à tomb- ſtone in this church, 
from which it appears, that a woman in the town had nine 
teen children at five births, having been delivered twice of 
five, and three times of three. There is a large manufact 
of ſtraw hats carried on in this town, and another af lace, by 
which almoſt all the poor women and gitls are employed. 
There was formerly à royal palace here, which: fteod over 
againſt the church, and there are ſtill ſome remains of it, 
which have been repaired and converted into a farm-houſe, 
ſtill called Kingſbury. At the weekly market, which is dn 
Medneſday, vaſt quantities of corn are ſold. Fhere are four 
fairs held here annually; namely, on Aſh-Wedneſday, the 
22d of May, the 12th of Auguſt, and the 12th of November, 
In a plain upon the top of the chalk hills, near Dunftable, 
is an area, of about eight or nine acres of land, vulgarly called 
The. Maiden s Bower. ':Same have imagined it to have been 
a Britiſh camp, and others a work thrown up byithe Danes. 
The rampart is high, and the Icknild ſtreet runs along the 
bottom of the hill. The road along the chalk- hill is ex- 
n in froſty weather, and has occaſioned many 
ata] accidents, both to men and horſes; but ſome years ago 
the gentlemen of Bedfordſhire entered into a ſubſcription for 
floping the hill, near the town, for the benefit of the road, 
and there are conſtantly employed a certain number of hands 
to keep t in order.. | rat , 984.51 4a 149 
Donſtable is remarkable for larks, which are ſaid to be in 
greater plenty, and of a larger ſize, near this town, than any 
here elſe in the kingdo n. ö 


* WoBukN is a ſmall market · town, forty-three-miles:from 
London, and being ſituated on the road to Northampton, &c, 
contains many good inns. The whole town belongs to the 
Duke, of Bedford, and that noble family have endowed here 
two charity ſchools. In 1724 about one hundted houſes 
were burnt down, which ate ſince nearly rebuilt; and a fine 
market- houſe has been erected, at the expence of the Duke 
of Bedford; ſo that the town now makes an handiome ap- 
pearance. - The principal trade of this place conſiſts in the 
making of jockeys caps, and digging:fuller's: earth, of which 
there ate great quantities in the neighbourhood. 


AMPTHILL is a ſmall market - town, forty- four miles from 
London, pleaſantly ſituated between two hills, almoſt in the 
heart of Bedfordſhire, Here is a charity-ſchool, and an hoſ- 


pital 
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pital for ten poor men, who have each a conſiderable weekly 
allowance. This place is chiefly remarkable for a large man» 
Gon« houſe, which belongs alſo tothe Duke of Bedford. It 
was repaired and fitted up in 1765, for the uſe of the late Mar- 
quis of Taviſtock, It was firſt built by Sir John Cornwall. 
in che reign of king Henry the Sixth, out of the ſpoils taken 
front the! French ; but afterwards came by forfeiture to the 
crown. Queen Katherine of Arragon ſometimes. reſided in 
this houſe, after her divorce from King Henry the Eighth. 
The hall is adorned with a capital collection of paintings by 
the beſt Italian maſters, which the late Marquis of Taviſtock 
collected whilſt he was abroad on his travels. OT" 


-.LvuToN is an handſome. town in Bedfordſhire, fituated 
between two hills, at the diſtance of thirty-two miles from 
London. The inhabitants carry on a conſiderable manu- 
factory of ſtra u - hats. In the middle of the town is a good 
market - houſe, which on the market-day, which is Monday, 
is well furniſhed with coro, poultry, and other -proviſions ; 
and there are two fairs held here, one on the 25th of April, 
and the other on the 18th of October. 881 


BicLESwARnx is a market - town, five miles from Bedford, 
and forty-five from London. It is pleaſantly ſituated on the 
banks of the river Ivel, over which there is a good ſtone 
bridge; and lighters come up with coals to the town. There 
was formerly a college for ſecular prieſts here. At preſent 
the town is in a flouriſhing condition, and has ſome good inuns 
in it, being a great thoroughfare in the road from London to 
Vork. Its weekly market is on Tueſday, and it is reckoned 
one of the greateſt in England for barley. „ 
- LeicarTon-BuzzarD. is a ſmall market - ton, ſeven miles 
and an half from Dunſtable, which has little in it that is re- 
markable ; but its market is well ftored with cattle; and its 
Whitſuntide fair with horſes. Anat 


- SHBFFORD is a ſmall market-town, pleaſantly ſituated bo- 
tween two rivulets, over each of which there is a bridge. 
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Woburn Abbey, the noble ſeat of the duke of Bedford, is in 
the neighbourhood of the town from whence it takes its name 
and-was originally built by Hugh Bolebec, a powerful baron 
in the reign of King Stephen. It was intended for the uſe of 
the monks of the Ciſtertian order, who came in great ſwarms 
into this kingdom in the twelfth century. At the diſſolution 
of the monaſteries the lands and manors belonging to this 
abbey were given to Sir John Ruſſel, anceſtor of the preſeat 
duke; and this ſpacious and elegant houſe, which is ſituated ja 
* of the park, is ereQed where the convent formerly 
ſt - c ; 

The houſe forms a large quadrangle, with an handſame 
court in the center, fronting which is a large baſon, ſupplied 
with water from its own ſprings. Behind are two large qua- 
drangles of offices diſtin from the houſe, which are very 
beautiful buildings; plain and fimple, but extremely proper 
for their deſtination. They are built like the bouſe, of 
white ſtone ; and in the center of their principal front is a 
ſmall dome, riſing over a porticoed center, ſupported by Tuſ- 
can pillars, which have a very good effect. 

In the houſe you enter firſt the hall, which is an handſome 
room, the cieling of which is ſupported by eight pillars. 
The green drawing-room is extremely elegant : between the 
windows are fine glaſſes, and two very noble flabs of Egyp- 
tian marble. The chimney-piece is of white marble po- 
liſhed, and very handſome, In this room are pictures of the 

lagues of Egypt, David and Abigail, and a very fine land- 
cape, What is called the decker-worked room contains 
a bed of uncommon elegance, of decker work lined with 
green filk. The work is exquiſite, and the repreſentation. of 
the birds and beaſts in it admirable, The chimney-picce is 
very elegant; the ſcroll of poliſhed white marble ia a light 
and elegant taſte, | N 

The dining-room is a very noble room. The chimney- 
piece is elegant, with a feſtoon of flowers carved in white 
marble, and finely poliſhed. In the room are four large pic- 
tuzes of the battles of Alexander.—In the yellow drawing» 
room are two hone portraits by Sir Joſhua Reynolds, one of 
the late Marquis of Taviſtock, and the other of the preſenc 
Dutcheſs of Marlborough. The chimney-piece is very ele- 

ant, and the pier-glaſs frame finely carved of plated filver. - 
ere is alſo a portrait of the late Duke of Bedford, 


la 
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In the eoffee- room is a ſmall portrait of Francis, Earl of 
Bedford, which is exceedingly fine, the face and hands admi- 
rably painted. The grotto is pretty of its kind; with baſs 
relief figures of ruſtic in ſhells, and fine china jars. The 
billiard-room is hung with very fine tapeſtry, defied” Frei 
Raphael's cartoons. The Dutcheſs's dreſſing-room is ex- 
tremely elegant, hung with emboſſed work on white paper, 
which has a very pleaſing effect, The chimney- piece has a 
carved ſcroll in wood, the marble black and veined. The 
pier-glaſs is large, and the frame very elegant; and over the 
chimney-piece is a portrait of Lady Offory, by Hudſon. The 
chairs and ſophas are of painted taffeta; 1 | 

The French bed-chamber is exceedingly elegant; the bed 
and hangings are of very rich belmozeen fil, The chimney- 
piece is light and beautiful; the cornice feſtoons of gilt 
carving on a white ground, and the cieling of the ſame on a 
lead ground; the pier-glaſs and frame, and the frame of the 
Jandſcape over the chimney are very elegant. | 

"The dreſſing- room is likewiſe hung with the ſame filk, the 
cieling and cornice richly ornamented with ſcrolls of gilding 
on a white ground: the chimney-piece is all of white marble 
poliſhed, The doors, door-caſes, and window-ſhutters, &c. 
are all ornamented like the cieling, in white and gold. In 
this room are four very large blue and white china jars; the 
two by the windows are uncommonly fine. e 
Te ſtate bed- chamber is moſt magnificently furniſhed. 
The bed and hangings are of very rich blue damaſk ; the 
cieling ornamented in compartments of rich gilding on a2 
white ground. The chimney-piece, of marble poliſhed, is 
very elegant ; and the carved and gilt ornaments around the 
Jandſcape over it in a beautiful taſte: the toilette is all of very 
handſome Dreſden work, the glaſs frame, and boxes of gold. 
An India cabinet on each ſide of old Japan, with coloured 
china jars, exquiſitely fine. 

The dreſſing- room is hung with green damaſk; the chim- 
ney- piece is very handſome, and the pier-glaſs fine. The 
drawing- room is exceedingly elegant; the cieling a Moſaic 
pattern of rich carving on a white ground; the chimney- 
piece exceſſively handſome, the cornice ſupported by double 
pillars, of very fine Siena marble.» The pier-glafſes im- 
menſely large, and in one plate; under them moſt noble ſlabs 
of Siena marble, In this room are ſeveral exquiſite paint- 
ings, particularly a landſcape by Claude Lorraine, repreſent- 
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ing a ſhip partly appearing from behind a building amazingly 
beautiful: the diffuſion of light, the general brilliancy, and 
the harmony of the whole, are admirable. A holy family, 
very fine; the turn of the boy's head is inimitable. A vir- 
gin and child ; the hair of the virgin's head, and her attitude, 


are moſt ſweetly elegant and expreſſive. A Magdalen; very 


fine. The inſide of a church; the minute expreſſion of the 
architecture, and the rays of light are finely done. A rock, 
with the broken branches hanging from its elefts, ſuppoſed to 


de by Salvator; the expreſſion is very noble, and the roman» 


tic wildneſs of the ſcene moſt excellently repreſented. A 
holy family; the child ſtanding in the cradle; a very pleaſing 
picture. Joſeph interpreting the dreams of Pharaoh, by Rem- 
brandt ; moſt admirably executed, in à greater ſtile than is 


common with this maſter. Rembrandt by himſelf; inimi- 


tably done. The Dutcheſs of Bedford preſenting Lady Ca- 
roline to Minerva, by Hamilton; this is a very large picture, 
and ſome of the figures not inelegantly done for this maſter. 
The ſaloon is moſt magnificently fitted up, and elegantly 
furniſhed ; the cieling beautiful, of gilt carving on white; 
the door-caſe' finely: carved and gilt, the cornices ſupparted 
by Corinthian pillars in a noble, but light and pleaſing ftile ; 
the chimney-piece of white marble, beautifully poliſhed * in 
the centre hangs a magnificent luſtre, - Here is a fine picture 
repreſenting the laſt ſupper; the drawing is in a free and bold 
ſtile; and a fine piece of angels, ſuppoſed to be painted by 
r act 27 no0vG 3 mon oy 1 834 
The ſecond dining- room is a very noble room, the cieling 
white and gold, and the chimney- piece very elegant, over 
which is a fine landſcape. F | 
The ſecond drawing- room is very elegantly fitted up, and 
among other pictures contains two capital landſcapes, morn- 
ing and. evening, by Marat; two paintings of battles z and 
one of lions, by Rubens. MZ aw. a 
The picture- gallery is ornamented by a vaſt number of ele- 
gant portraits of the Ruſſel family; and among thoſe which 
are moſt finely" executed, are the portraits of William Earl 
of Bedford, the Counteſs of Somerſet, and Lady Catharine 
Brooke, The ornaments of this room are all. carving, 
painted white. There are four ſtatues here, one of which is 
a Venus of Medicis, and another Venus plucking a thorn 
od or: her-todh? Ho 7 nuts a 
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Moburn Park is one of the largeſt in the kingdom, being 
ten miles round, all-walled in, and contains a great variety of 
hill and dale, with fine woods of the nobleſt oaks. We paſs 
from the houſe through them towards the ſouth, and look up 
the great glade, which is cut through the park for ſeveral 
miles, at the end of which appears a Chineſe temple. Fhen 
winding through the woods we come to the dutcheſs's ſhrubs 
bery, which contains ſiæteen acres of land, beautifully laid out 
in the modern taſte, with many venerable oaks in it. Ftom 
whence we advance to the hill at the north end, from which is 
a vaſt proſpect into Buckinghamſhire, Hertfordſhire, and Bed- 
fordſhitre. Turning down the hill to the left, the riding leads 
to the evet- green plantation of above two hundred acres of 
land, which little more than thirty years ago was a barren rab 
bit warren, but is now a very beautiful winter's ride, on a dry 
ſoil, with all kinds of evergreens, of a noble growth. About 
the middle, on the left hand ſide, is an handſome temple, re- 
tired and pleaſing. At the end of this plantation we come to 
the lower water, which is about ten acres, and in the centre 
is an iſland with a very elegant and light Chineſe temple, 
large enough for thirty people to dine in; and in the adjoining 
wood is a kitchen, and other accommodations for making 
ready the repaſts the duke takes in the temple. In the front 
of the houſe is a large baſon of water, in which are ſeveral 
handſome boats. tert aſt nn 


Atalittle diſtance from Luton is Luton Hoo, a fine ſeat be= 
longing to the Earl of Bute. It is an elegant pile of building; 
and that nobleman has expended very conſiderable ſums of mo- 
ney in ornamenting this retreat. The entrance to it is through 
a lodge facing the town of Luton, and the walk up to the 
houſe is along a fine artificial river, which was formerly no- 
thing more than a ſmall ſtream. On the right hand is a ri- 
ſing ground, whereon are ſome exceeding fine plantations; 
and on the left are a vaſt number of trees, planted fo as toimi- 
rate nature, along the banks of the ſtream. - The-earl has 
cauſed an artificial lake to he made, and in the middle of it is. 
a ſmall iſland, to which you paſs in a pleaſure boat, and from 
whence the proſpect is exteniive- and delightful, On the 
iſland are fine plantations of young trees; and as you ad- 
vance towards the houſe, you paſs through a fine rows of elms, 
and on each fide are large clumps of beech, which add greatly; 
to the beauty of the ſcene, Through theſe trees there 2 a 
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fine proſpect of the neighbouring hills, fields, and cottages; 
whilſt the towers and ſpires of ſteeples lead the ſpectator into 
a pleaſing deception, by cauſing him to imagine that what he 
beholds is actually a rural city. In a pleaſing valley, near the 
| houſe, is a monumental pillar, elegantly executed in the 
Tuſcan order, and ſeen to the greateſt ' advantage through the 
trees, on the pedeſtal of which is the following inſcription : 
& In memory of Mr. Francis Napier.“ 


Near Silſoe is Wreſi Houſe, a magnificent ſeat, with a large 
park, which belonged to the ancient: family of De'Grey, 
Dukes of Kent. It now belongs to the Earl of Hardwicke, 
who acquired it by his marriage with Jemima Marchioneſs 
Grey, and Baroneſs Lucas, who is a pecreſs in her own right. 
In an hermitage here is the following inſcription, which was 
written by a perſon who came on a viſit to this agreeable retreat; 

« Stranger, or gueſt, whome'er this hallow'd grove ' 

« Shall chance relieve where ſweet contentment dwells, 
| 4 Bring here no heart that with ambition ſwells, 

4 With av'rice pines, or burns with lawleſs love. 

, Vice-tainted ſouls will all in vain remove | 

«« To ſylvan ſhades, and hermits peaceful cells; 

« In vain will ſeek retirement's lenient ſpells, 

«©. Or hope that bliſs, which only good men prove. 

« If, heav*n-born truth, and ſacred virtue's lore, 

«© Which chear, adorn, and dignify the mind, 

«© Are conſtant inmates of thy honeſt breaſt ; 

« If, unrepining at thy neighbour's ſtore, 

«© Thou count'ſt as thine the good of all mankind, 

Then, welcome, ſhare the friendly groves of Wrelt,” 


At Houghton Park, near Ampthill, the Earl of Upper 
Oſſory has a fine ſeat, which was firſt built by the Counteſs 
of Pembroke, The houſe is a noble and venerable edifice, 
containing many fine rooms; and the gardens are laid out 
with much taſte and magnificence. There is ſtil} a lar 

pear- tree here, under which the celebrated Sir Philip Sydney 
is ſaid to have written part of his Arcadia. 24 


At a little diſtance from Shefford is Chickſand Priory, the | 
ſeat of Sir George Oſborne, baronet. | 85 


At Southill, in the neighbourhood of Shefford, is a fine ſeat 
of Lord Torrington's. 
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At Clapham, about two miles from Bedford, is a fine ſeat 
belonging to the Earl of Aſhburnham; and near it is 1 
a ſeat belonging to the Duke of Bedford. net | 


At Brumham, hich is on the weſt ſide of the river out. : 
Lord e has a fine ſeat. | 


"ns, or Harold, is a ; place of conſiderable antiquity, 
but is now reduced to a village. Here was formerly a nun- 
nery of the order of St. Auguſtine. | Part of the church is 


- Kill remaining, and appear i have been'a 995 wr, Se. 
; ___ ener 7 


There is a vi called Ward, near 3 where 
2 monaſtery was founded for the monks of the Ciſtertian 
order, in the latter end of the reign of King Henry the Firſt, 
which was endowed with lands to a conſiderable value. 


Cardington i is a very neat and agrecable village ; moſt of the 
houſes and cottages are new built, all of them tiled, and 


many of brick, which, with white pales and little plantations, 
have a moſt pleaſing effect. Av 


At Northill there is à very fine window in the FOE of 
the church, painted by Oliver; and the rector of that church 


has two ſmall pieces of painted glaſs by the ſame makers which 
are of uncommon excellence. 


The pariſh of Sandy, near Northill, is muoh noted for its 
gardens; there are above one hundred and fifty acres of land 


occupied by many gardeners, ; who ſupply the whole «gre 
for nd miles, with garden ſtuff, even to Hertford. 0 \ 


. Ronin i is a pleaſant village, which has a 3 ach 


that ſtands in an agreeable and rural tenen The carl of 
Pomfret has a ſcat here. 


At a little diſtance from Wreſt-Houſe i is the — of ap- 
Hill, which is a pretty rural place, not far from which is a fine 


ſeat belonging to Earl Granville, known by the name of 
Hanes. | 
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2 county is bounded by Hampſhire on the ſouth ; by 
| Wiltſhire and Glouceſterſhire on the weſt ; by the river 
Thames (which divides. it from Buckinghamſhire and Ox» 
fordſhire) on the north; and on the eaſt by Middleſex and 
Surrey» It is about thirty-nine miles long, twenty-nine 
broad, and one hundred and twenty in circumference ; and 
contains four parliamentary boroughs, twenty hundred, 
twelve market towns, one hundred and forty pariſhes, and fix 
hundred and ſeventy-one villages. | G 
The air of this county is healthy even in the vales, and 
though the ſoil in general is not the molt fertile, yet the ap- 
pearance of the country is remarkably. pleaſant, being de- 
Iightfully varied with wood and water, which are ſeen at once 
in almoſt every proſpect. This county is well ſtored with 
timber, particularly oak and beech ; and ſome parts of. it pro- 
duce great quantities of wheat and barley, The whole of 
this county is in the province of Canterbury and dioceſe of 
Saliſbury. $ 1 
The river Thames waſhes more of this county than any 
other it touches; and from this circumſtance Berkſhire derives 
both fertility and convenience for the carriage of its commo- 
Gities to London, of which it ſends a great many, particalarly 
malt, meal, and timber. There are four other rivers in the 
county, the Kennet, great part of which is navigable, the 
Lodden, the Ocke, and the Lambourne, a ſmall ſtream, 
which, contrary to all other rivers, is always: higheſt ia 
ſummer, ſhrinks gradually as winter approaches, and at laſt is 
nearly, if not quite dx. Be f 
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| RzavinG is ſuppoſed to derive its name from redin, the 
Britiſh word for fern, which is ſaid . to have grown here in 
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great abundance. It is thirty-nine miles from London, is 
the county-town, and is governed by a mayor, twelve alder- 
men, and twelve burgeſſes. It contains three pariſh churches, 
and the ſtreets of this town are well built, and it is more ſpa- 
cious and populous than many cities, It is partly encom- 
paſſed by the Thames, which juſt by it receives the river Ken- 
net, that paſſes under ſeven bridges in the town and neigh- 
bourhood, and abounds with pike, ee], dace, and fine trout, 
It had anciently a caſtle, of which the Danes are ſaid to have 
been in poſſeſſion when they drew a ditch between the Kennet 
and the Thames; and they retreated hither after they had 
been routed, at a little diſtance from hence, by the Saxon King 
Ethelwolf; but in 872 they quitted it to the Saxons, who 
plundered and deſtroyed the town, which they repeated in 
Icob; but it recovered itſelf, and is ſaid to have been a bo- 
rough in the reign of William the Conqueror. Its caſtle 
afterwards having been a reſuge for King Stephen's party, was 
demoliſhed by King Henry the Second. e ys 
A magnificent abbey of flint-ſtone was foundad here by 
King Henry the Firſt, which is ſaid to have equalled moſt of 
the abbies in England for its ſtructure and wealth; and its 
abbots ſat in the Houſe of Lords. It was ſuppreſſed ſoon 
after the reformation z but the gate-hauſe is ſtill pretty entire, 
and there are ſome remains of its walls eight feet thick, _ 
Reading has a conſiderable trade into the country, but its 
chief traffic is with London, whether it ſends malt, meal, and 
timber, and receives back coals, ſalt, tobacco, grocery wares, 
and other commodities. | The largeſt barges come up to the 
town=bridge, where there are coinmodious whatfs for clearin 
and loading them. The Kennet, which runs through the 
town, will bear a barge of more than an hundred tons, and is 
navigable almoſt to Mew bary: 1 
his town ſends two members to parliament; and there are 
four annual fairs held here, viz. on the 1ſt of February, the 
25th of July, the 21ſt of September, and the 6th of November. 
As ſome peaſants were digging ſome years ago, on a riſing 
ground, not far from Reading, they diſcovered a ſtratum of 
oyſter-ſhells, lying on a bed of green ſand, and covered with 
a ſtratum of bluiſh clay. Many of the ſhells when they are 
taxen up, have both the valves lying together, and when the 
upper and under ſhell or valve are found ſeparate, it appears, 
-upon comparing and joining them, that Wee 2 
| n 
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longed to each other. This ſtratum has been found to extent 
en fire or fix acres of ground. ts er! | 10 


Ngwauny i is fifey-Gx ies from Loaded, and 5 is panne 
Gtuated on the river Kennet; which runs through the town 
the ſtreets are ſpacious, and the market- place, in which there 
is a guildhall, is large. This town is ſuppoſed to have riſen 
out of the ruins of the antient Spine, a town mentioned by 
Antoninus in his Itinerary; for there is a little village within 
leſs than a mile, that is ſtill called Spene, which the inhabi- 
tants of Newbury own to be the mother Wet and part of 
N itſelf is called Spenbham Landl. 

This town has been very famous for the minufaftice* of 
bead cloth, but that trade is now much on the decline here. 
So much broad cloth was made here formerly, that in the 
reign of King Henry the Eighth here flouriſhed John Winſ- 
comb, commonly called Jack of Newbury, one of the great 
et clothiers that ever was in England. He kept an hundred 
looms in his houſe; and in the expedition to F lodden- Feld 
againſt the Scots, he marched thither in defence of his coun 
at the head of an hundred of his own men, all clothed and 
armed at his own expence. He behaved in that engagement 
with diſtinguiſhed bravery; and afterwards returned to his 
native place, and at his on expence re- built the greateſt part 
of the pariſh-· church of this town. The houſe in which he 
lived remained till about a century ago, when it was divided 
into tenements, and let out to different tenants. 

The town- hall at Newbury is an ancient edifice, built of 
brick, and ſupported by pillars; and in this halt the inhabi= 
tants have fixed up a fine hiſtorical picture of the ſurrender of 
Calais, which was painted by Mr. Pine in the year 1762, and 
for which he received the firſt nnn of one hundred pounds 
given by the Society of Arts, 5 

There is an alms-houſe bere, ſaid to have been originally 
founded by King John, for ſix poor men and fix poor women: 
Each perſon is allowed one ſhilling and nine-pence a week, 
four ſhillings each on the fair day, thirteen ſhillings and four- 
pence at Chriſtmas, an hundred faggots of wood yearly, and 
a new coat or gown edt two years, 


Winnson is a moſt agreeable town, ſituated twenty-two/ 
miles from London, and is ſuppoſed: to derive its name 
from its toinding Jhore, on the ſouth ſide of the Thames. 
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It is ſituated on a tiſing ground: the principal ſtreet looks 
ſouthward over a long and ſpacious valley, chequered with 
corn fields and meadows, interſperſed with groves, and 
watered by the Thames, which glides through the proſ- 
pect in à trans fluent and gentle ſtream; and, fetching 
many windings, ſeems to linger in its way. On the other 
fide, the country ſwells into hills, which ate neither craggy 
nor over high, but riſe with a gradual aſcent that is covered 
with perpetual verdure where it is not adorned with trees 
This town was conſtituted a borough by King Edward the 
Firſt, with great privileges, ſuch as exemption from all tolls 
of bridges, markets, and fairs. It ſent members to parliament 
from the thirtieth year of that prince's reign to the four= 
teenth of Edward the Third, when it intermitted till the 
twenty - fifth of Henry the Sixth, but has ſent two members 
ever ſince. It has charters both from King James the Firſt 
and Second. It is governed by a mayor, high+ſteward, under - 
Reward, a town-clerk, two bailiffs,- and twenty-eight other 
perſons, choſen out of the moſt ſubſtantial inhabitants, thir- 
teen of whom are called fellows or benchers of the guildhall; 
and of theſe thirteen, ten are called aldermen, from among 
whom the mayor and bailiffs are annually choſen. The 
members of parliament are elected by the inhabitants paying 
ſcot and lot, and who are computed io be in number about 
three hundred, the mayor is the returning oſſic er.. 
The church here is a ſpacious ancient building, ſituated in 
the high ſtreet of the town, in which is alſo the town houſe, 
a neat regular edifice, built in 1686, and ſupported with co- 
lumas and arches of Portland ſtone; at the north end is 
placed in a niche the ſtatue of Queen Anne in ber royal robes, 
with the globe and other regalia; and underneath, in the 
freeze of the intablature of the leſſer columns and arches, is 
the following inſcription in gold letters: An 


Anno Regni vr. 
| Dom. 177. 
Arte tua, ſculptor, non eft imitabilis Ax A; 
Anne vis fimilem ſculpere? ſculpe Deam. 
S8. Chapman, Prætore. 


And in another niche on the ſouth fide is the ſtatue of Prince 
George of Denmark, her majefty's royal conſort, in a Roman 
military habit, and underneath is the following inſcription: 
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FS.-ereniſimo Principi, 
GOOG Princgpi Daniz, 
Heroi omni ſæculo venerando, 
Chriſtophores Wren, Arm. 
Poſuit. MDCCXIII. 


- - Imthe-area, underneath the town- hall, the market, is kept 


every Saturday, and is plentifully ſupplied with corn, meat, 
fiſh, and all other proviſions. | 


- 


MalngNRHRA p is a macket-town at the diſtance of twenty= 
eight miles from: London, It ſtands in two pariſhes, Cook - 
bam and Bray, and was firſt raiſed out of obſcurity by a bridge, 
which about three centuries ago was built over the Thames at Z 
this place, and brought hither the great north - weſt road, 
whieh uſed to crofs the Thames at a place called Babham End, 
about two miles to the north, where there was a ferry. After 
this bridge was built, Maidenhead began to be accommodated 
wich inos, and the town is pow pretty large, and tolerably 
well built. The bridge is maintained. by the corporation, 
for whiel they are allowed the tolls both over and under it; g 
and the eromn gives three trees a year out of Windſor foreſt 
towards repairing it. The barge pier divides Berkſbire from 
Buckinghamſhire. There is a great trade here in malt, meal, 
and timber, which are cartied in barges to London, Here 
is a gaol both for debtors and felons, a chapel dedicated to 
St. Andrew the apoſtle and St. Mary Magdalen, but no 
church, and an alms - houſe, conſiſting of dwellings for eight 
poor men and their wives z each man has ſix pounds a year, 
and every ſecond year each perſon has a new gown. It was 
endowed by James Smith, citizen and ſalter of London, and 
his wife, about 1589, and the Salters Company of London 


ABINGDON is ſituated on a branch of the Thames, at the 
diſtance of fifty-ſix miles from London. It is a large, popu- 
lous, and flouriſhing town; the! ſtreets are well paved, and 
centre in a ſpacious area, where the market is held. lo the 
centre of this area is the market-houſe, which is a curious 
building of aſhlar work, ſupported on lofty pillars, with a 
large hall of free-ſtone above, in which the aſſizes are fre- 
quently held, and other public buſineſs tranſacted. There 
was formerly a very magnificent abbey here, which was des 
Vor. J. js E ſtroyed 
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e at the general diſſolution of the n batte Here 
are two pariſh churches, both of which are ſaid to have been 
built by one of the.abbots of Abingdon, There is alſo here 
a well endowed free-ſchoal, and two. alms-houſes ' for poor 
_ people of both ſexes. The trade carried on by the inhabitants 
of this town chiefly conſiſts in dealing in corn and preparing 
walt, which is conveyed down nos river in Oy to London. 


WALLINGFORD is forty-ſix e from London, and is 2 
large town, and makes a good appearance. It is ſituated on 
the river Thames, over which it has a ſtone bridge that is 

three hundred and nine yards long, having nineteen arches 
and four draw bridges. It has a market-houſe, over which is 
the town-hall, The chief ſupport of this town is the malt 
trade. There was formerly a famous caſtle here, ſome te- 
mains of which are yet to be ſeen. 
Within a mile of this town is a farm called Choſely;ithe - 
lands belonging to which lie all together, and are let at one 
[thouſand pounds per annum; and there is one barn on the 
eſtate, the roof of which is three hundred and ſux feet long. 
This uſed to be confidered as the largeſt farm in England 
but it is probably not ſo now, ſince the pernicious practice of 
engroſſing and enlarging farms has become ſo prevalent. 
Some artful reaſoners have, indeed, endeavouted to prove 
that large farms are moſt advantageous to the community; but 
the arguments brought in ſupport of this opinion appear to be 
extremely ſophiſtical z and it is certain, that an equitable and 
benevolent government would chuſe to encourage that mode 
of cultivating the earth that was moſt favourable to popu- 
lation, and by which the greateſt number of induſtrious fami- 
lies might be comfortably- ſupported, which cannot be the 
caſe when the monopolization of farms becomes general, and 
which therefore may juſtly be conſidered, for this n various 
other reaſons, as a _ desen praQiice. | £5 


Hongunyenss is a ſmall murket-towny thond eight miles 
from Newbury, and ſixty-four from London. It is governed 
by a conſtable, who is choſen-yearly, and is lord of the manor, 
which he holds immediately of the King, for the time being. 

The chureh is an handſome Gothic ſtrufture. They have a 
horn here that holds about a quart, and which appears by an 
Inſcription on it to have been given to this town by the fa- 
mous J ohn of Gaunt, ſon of King Edward the Third, 
ther 
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ther with a grant of the royal fiſhery, in a part of the river 


* 


which abounds with good trout and craw-fiſn. 


 LAMBOURNE is a ſmall town, fixty-eight miles from Lon- 

don, which derives its name from the little river Lambourne 
which riſes near it. It is not a place of much note, but the 

- adjacent country is pleaſant. There is an hoſpital here for ten 

por men, Which was founded in 1502. This town is moſt 
remarkable for its rivulet, which is always higheſt in ſummer,. 
but fo low in winter as to be almoſt loſt. | | 


'- FARRINGDON is a neat clean town, ſixty-eight miles from 
London, and pleaſantly ſituated on a hill near the river Thames. 
The church is a venerable Gothic ſtructure, and has painted 

laſs in the windows, beſides many ancient monuments, 
8 Pye, Eſq; has an handſome feat here. {LT 

War is an agreeable market-town, ſixty miles from 
- London, and eight from Farringdon, and is pleaſantly ſituated 
in a fine ſporting country. This place was formerly a royal 
villa, and is ſaid to have begn the birth place of King Alfred. 

The country adjoining 98 antage is extremely pleaſant. 


EAsr-ILsLEV is a ſmall market-town, fifty- four miles 
from London, agreeably ſituated in a ſporting country. The 
"houſes in the town are neat, and the adjoining lands well cul- 
tivated, The market, which is held on Wedneſday, is ſaid to 


be the greateſt for ſheep of any in England. 
0 "To n * * f N : 1 


REMARKABLE” SEATS, VILLAGES, CURIOSITIES, &c. 
Windſor Caſtle is the moſt delightful royal palace in 
England. It was. firſt built by William the Conqueror ſoon 
after his being eſtabliſned on the throne of this kingdom, on 
account of its pleaſant and healthful ſituation, and as a place 
of ſecurity; was greatly improved by King Henry the Firſt, 
who added many additional buildings, and ſurrounded the 
whole with a ſtrong wall. Our ſucceeding Monarchs reſided 
in the ſame caſtle, till King Edward the Third cauſed the an- 

cienticaſtle to be taken down, erected the preſent ſtately al- 
le and St, George's chapel, 1 whole with — | 
ONO WONG P48 ' "RIS a Wall 
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wall or rampart of ſtone, and inſtituted the order of the 


ar ter. f 
y It may be proper to obſerve, that William of Wykeham, 
afterwards Biſhop of Wincheſter, was principally employed 
by King Edward the Third in building this caſtle, and when 
he, bad finiſhed it, he cauſed this doubtful ſentence to be cut 
on one of the towers: 4 7 

. „% TRHIs MADE WYKEHAM.” “?“ 5 
Which being reported to the K ing as if that prelate had aſ- 
ſumed to himſelf the honour of building this caſtle, that 


- 


' biſhop would probably have fallen under his Majeſty's dif- 


pleaſure, had he not readily aſſured his royal maſter, that he 
meant it only as an acknowledgement that this building had 
made him great in the favour of his Prince, and had occa- 
ſioned his being raiſed to his preſent high ſtation. 


* 


Great additions were in ſucceeding times made to the caſ- 


tle by ſeveral of our monarchs, particularly by Edward the 


Fourth, Henry the Seventb, Henry the Eighth, Elizabeth, 


and Charles the Second. This laſt Prince, ſoon after his re- 


ſtoration, entirely repaired the caſtle, and though it had ſuf- 
fered greatly by plunder and raping in the preceding times of 
national diſorder, he reſtored it to its ancient ſplendour. As 
that Prince uſually kept his court there during the ſummer 
ſeaſon, he ſpared no expence. in rendering it worthy the royal 


reſidence. He entirely changed the face of the upper court, 
he enlarged the windows, and made them regular, richly fur- 


niſhed the royal apartments, and had them decorated with 


large and beautiful paintings, and erefted a large magazine of 


arms. In ſhort, King Charles the Second left little to be 
done to the caſtle, except ſome additional paintings in the 
apartments, which were added by his ſucceſſors James the 
Second, and William the Third, in whoſe reign the whole 
was completed. TOR BSD | 
This ſtately and venerable caſtle is divided into two courts 
or wards, with a large round tower between them called the 


middle ward, it being formerly ſeparated from the lower ward 
by a ſtrong wall and draw- bridge. The whale contains 


above twelve acres of land, and has many towers and batte- 


ries for its defence; but length of time has abated their 
ſtrength. | g 5 | 


The caſtle is ſituated upon à high hill, which riſcs-byia 


gentle aſcent, and enjoys a moſt delightful proſpect around it: 
in the front is a wide and extenſive vale, adorned with corn 


fields 
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fields and meadows, with groves on either ſide, and the calm 
ſmooth water of the Thames running through it, and behind 
it are every where hills covered with woods, as if deſigned 
by nature for game and hunting. 7 ae 
On the declivity of the hill is a fine terrace, faced with a 
rampart of free-ſtone one thouſand eight hundred and ſeventy - 
feet in length. This may juſtly be ſaid'to be one of the 
nobleſt walks in Europe, both with reſpe& to the ſtrength 
and grandeur of the building, and the fine and extenſive proſ- 
pect over the Thames of the adjacent country on every ſide, 
where from the variety of fine villas ſcattered about, nature 
and art ſeem to vie with each other in beauty. 
' When Queen Elizabeth reſided at Windſor, ſhe uſed to 
walk on this terrace near an hour every day before dinner, if 
not prevented by windy weather, to which ſhe had a parti- 
cular averſion, Wet weather was no interruption to her 
amuſement there; for ſhe took great delight in walking 
abroad when the rain was only mild and calm, with an um- 
brella over her head. —T his noble walk is covered with fine 
gravel, and has cavities, with proper drains, in order to carry 
off the rain, ſo that let it fall ever ſo heavy, none of it will 
lie upon the terrace; by which-means it is dry, hard, and ſic 
for walking on, as ſoon as ever the ſtorm is over. 

From this terrace you enter into a beautiful park of the 
fineſt green or lawn, which lies round this royal caſtle, and is 
no ſmall ornament to Windſor; it is called the Little or 
Houſe-Park, to diſtinguiſh it from another adjoining of much 
larger extent; but this is computed to be four miles in cir- 
cumference, and contains near five hundred acres of land; it 
was enlarged and incloſed by a brick-wall in the reign of 
King William the Third, and is moſt delightful for its natu- 
ral beauty, and the many ſhady walks, eſpecially that called 
Queen Elizabeth's walk; which, on the ſummer evenings, 
Is chiefly frequented by the beſt company. 2 | 

The fine plain on the top of the hill, was made level for 
bowling in King Charles the Second's time, an exerciſe-in 
which that Prince much delighted; and from hence is the 
like extended proſpect over the ſame moſt beautiful and well 
cultivated country and the river Thames. | | 

The lower part of this park, under the terrace of the north - 
ſide of the caſtle, was deſigned and laid out for a garden in 
the treign of Queen Anne; but on the demiſe of that Prin- 
iz | PE ceſs, 
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ceſs, and-in a country where the beauties of nature are more 
e to than the decorations of art, this deſign was laid 
a de. ; | 
In this park is conſtantly a good ſtock of deer and other 
game, and the keeper's lodge, at the farther end next the. road 
ide, is a delightful habitation, | | os 
-In the upper court of the caſtle is a ſpacious and regular 
ſquare, containing on the north ſide the royal apartments, and 
St. George's chapel and hall; on the ſouth and eaſt ſides are 
the royal apartments, thoſe of the Prince of Wales, and the 
great officers , of ſtate; and in the centre of the area is an 
equeſtrian ſtatue in copper of King Charles the Second, in the 
habit of one of the Cæſars, ſtanding on a marble pedeſtal, 
adorned with various kinds of fruit, fiſh, ſhipping, and other 
ornaments. 3 | 8 
The round tower, which forms the weſt ſide of this upper 
court, contains the governor's apartments. It is built on the 
higheſt part of the mount, and there is an aſcent to it by a 
lerge flight of ſtone ſteps. Theſe apartments are ſpacious 
and noble, and among the reſt is a guard room, or magazine 
of arms. King Charles the Second began to face this mount 
with brick, but only compleated that part next the court. The 
governor's lodgings command a moſt extenſive view to London, 
and, as they ſay, into twelve counties. They alſo tell you, that 
in the guard- chamber, are the coats of mail of John K ing of 
France, and David King of Scotland, both priſoners here at 
the ſame time. The royal ſtandard is raiſed on this tower on 
Rate-holidays, or when the King or Royal Family reſide 
here. | 
On the oppoſite corner of the royal buildings is King John's 
tower, ſo named from its being the apartment aſſigned to, that 
French monarch when he was priſoner in England. g 
The royal apartments are on the north fide of this princely 
eaſtle, and commonly go under the name of the Star Building, 
from the garter and ſtar largely diſplayed in gold, and fixe 
in the middle of the building on the outſide next the terrace. 
The uſual entrance into the apartments is from the upper 
court or ward, through an handſome veſtibule, ſupported by 
pillars of the Ionie order, with ſome antique braſs buſtos in 
the ſeveral niches of no great account ;z and alſo figures of a 
b Roman veſtal, and a ſlave in the action of picking a thorn out 
4 of his foot. The great ſtaircaſe is finely painted mitt vera] 
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fabulous ſtories from Ovid's Metamorphoſes, particularly the 
ſtory of Phaeton, who is repreſented on the dome petitioning 
Apollo for leave to drive the chariot of the ſun; and on the 
ftair-caſe, in large compartments, are the trans formation of 
Phaeton's ſiſters into poplars, their tears diſtilling amber from 


the trees with this infeription, © Magnis tamen excidit auſis,” 
* Great events happen to the bold.“ Alſo the ſtory of Cyc- 


nus, King of Liguria, who, being inconſolable for Phaeton's 
death, was transformed into a ſwan. Over theſe, and on the 
ſeveral parts of the cieling, ſupported by the winds, are repre- 
ſented the ſigns ofthe zodiac, with baſkets of flowers, beau 
tifully diſpoſed, and at each corner are the elements of earth, 
air, fire, and water, expreſſed by cornucopias, birds; zephyrs, 
flaming eenſers, water nymphs with fiſhes, and a variety of 
other repreſentations expreſſing each element; alſo Aurora, 


with her nymphs in waiting, giving water to her horſes. In 


proper attitudes, in ſeveral parts of this ſtair- caſe, ate alſo re- 
pteſented comedy, tragedy, muſic, painting, and other ſei- 
ences, and the whole ſtair-caſe is beautifully diſpoſed and 


heightened with gold, and has a view to the back ſtaits, 


whereon is painted the ſtory of Meleager and Atalanta. The 


painting of this ſtair-caſe was by Sir James Thornhill. 
We no proceed to a particular deſcription of the prinei- 


pal apartments. | 


The Queen's guard-chamber is the firſt apartment into which 


ou enter, It is completely furniſhed with fire-arms, as guns, 
)ayonets,” pikes, bandaleers, &c. beautifully ranged and diſ- 
poſed into various forms, with the ſtar and garter, the royal 
cypher, and other ornaments intermixed, cut in lime-wood. 
Over the chimney is a full portrait of Prince George of 
Denmark in armour on horſeback, by Dahl, with a view of 
ſhipping, by Vandewell. On the cieling is Britannia, in the 
perſon of Queen Catharine of Portugal, conſort to King 
Charles the Second, ſeated on a globe, bearing the arms of 
England and Portugal, with the four quarters of the world, 
viz. Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America, and their reſpectise 
ſymbols, attended by deities preſenting their ſeveral offer- 
ings. The ſigns of the zodiac are on the outer part of this 
beautiful repreſentation. In different parts of the cieling ate 
Mars, Venus, Juno, Minerva, and other heathen deities, 
with zephyrs, Cupids, and other embelliſhments, properly 
„ 1ee Lo Hen ta ol 211 
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On the cieling of the Queen's preſence chamber, Queen 
Catharine is repreſented attended by religion, prudence, forti- 
tude, and other virtues, She is under a curtain, ſpread by 
time and ſupported by zephyrs, while fame ſounds the happi- 
neſs of Britain. Below, juſtice is driving away envy, ſedi- 
tion, and other evil genii. The room is hung with tapeſtry, 
containing the hiſtory of the beheading of St. Paul, and the 
perſecution of the primitive Chriſtians, and adorned. with the 
pictures of Judith and Holofernes, by Guido Reni; a Mag- 
_ by Sic Peter Lely; and a Prometheus, by young 

alma. | . |; 
On the cieling of the Queen's audience-room is Britannia, 
repreſented in the perſon of Queen Catharine, in a car dran 
by ſwans to the temple of virtue, attended by Flora, Ceres, 
| Pomona, &c. with other decorations heightened with gold. 
The canopy is of fine Engliſh velvet, ſet up by Queen Anne ; 
and the tapeſtry was made at Coblentz, in Germany, and pre- 
ſented to K ing Henry the Eighth.. The pictures hung up in 
this room, are, a Magdalen by moonlight, by Caracci; St. 
Stephen ſtoned, by Rotterman; and Judith and Holofernes, 
dy Guido Reni. | : 9 
On the cieling of the ball-room King Charles the Second 
is repreſented giving freedom to Europe by the figures of Per- 
ſeus and Andromeda; on the ſhield of Perſeus is inſeribed 
« Perſeus Britannicus, and over the head of Andromeda is 
wrote Europa Liberata, and Mars attended by the celeſtial 
deities, offers the olive branch. On the coving of this 
chamber is the ſtory of Perſeus and Andromeda, the four 
ſeaſons, and the ſigns of the zodiac; the whole heightened 
with gold. The tapeſtry, which was made at Bruſlels, and 
fet up by King Charles the Second, repreſents the ſeaſons: of 
the year; and the room is adorned with the following pics 
tures, viz. the roman charity, after Tintoret; Duns Sco- 
tus, by Spagnoletto; a Madona by Titian; Fame by Pal- 
megiani ; the arts and ſciences, alſo by Palmegiani; and Pan 
and Syrinx, by Stanick. 5 "4 
On thecieling of the Queen's drawing-room is painted the 
aſſembly of the gods and goddeſſes, the whole intermixed with 
Cupids, flowers, &c. and heightened with gold. The room 
is hung with tapeſtry, repreſenting the twelve months of the 
year; and adorned with the pictures of Lot and his daughters, 
after Angelo; Lady Digby, wife of Sit Kenelm Digby, by 
Vandyke; a fleeping Venus, by Pouſſin; a family in the 
: | | character 
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character of Mark Anthony and Cleopatra, by De Bray; a 
Spaniſh family, after Titian ; and a flower piece, by Varelſt. 
The bed of ſtate in the Queen's bed-chamber is of rich 
flowered velvet made in Spitalfields, by order of Queen Anne, 
and the tapeſtry, which repreſents the harveſt ſeaſon, was alfo 
made at London, by Poyntz. The cieling is painted with the 
ſtory of Diana and Endymion, and the room is adorned with 
the pictures of the holy family, by Raphael; Herod's cruelty, 
by Juliano Romano, and Judith and Holofernes, by Guido, 
The room of beauties is ſo named from the portraits of 
the moſt celebrated beauties in the reign of King Charles 
the Second. They are fourteen in number, viz. Lady Oſſory, 
the Dutcheſs of Somerſet, the Dutcheſs of Cleveland, Lady 
Gramont, the Counteſs of Northumberland, the Dutcheſs of 
Richmond, Lady Byron, Mrs, Middleton, Lady Denham 
and her ſiſter, Lady Rocheſter, Lady Sunderland, Mrs, Daw- 
ſon, and Mrs. Knott. Theſe are all. original paintings, 
drawn to great perfection, by Sir Peter Lely. | 
In the Queen's drefling-room are.the following portraits, 
viz. Queen Henrietta Maria, wife to King Charles the Firſt, 
Queen Mary, when a child, and Queen Catherine; theſe 
three are all done by Vandyke: the Dutcheſs of York, mo- 
ther to Queen Mary and Queen Anne, by Sir Peter Lely.— 
In this room is a cloſet, wherein are ſeveral paintings, and in 
particular a portrait of the Counteſs of Deſmond, who is 
ſaid to have lived to within a few days of one hundred and 
fifty years of age; alſo a portrait of Eraſmus, and other 
learned men. In this cloſet is likewiſe the banner of France, 
annually delivered on the ſecond of Auguſt by the Duke of 
Marlborough, by which he holds Blenheim-houſe, built at 
Woodſtock ia Oxfordſhire, in the reign of Queen Anne, as 
a national reward to that great general for his many glorious 
victoties over the French. 's 
Queea Elizabeth's, or the picture gallery, is richly adorned 
with the following paintings, viz King James the Firſt and 
his Queen, whole lengths, by Vanſomer ; Rome in flames, 
by Julio Romano; a Roman family, by Titian; the holy 
family, after Raphael; Judith and Holofernes, by Tintoret 
a night piece, by Skalkinz the pool of Betheſda, by Tintoret; 
a portrait, of Charles the Sixth, Emperor of Germany, by 
Sir Godfrey Kneller; the wiſe men making their offerings to 
Chriſt, by Paulo Veroneſe; two uſurers, an admired piece, 
dy the famous blackſmith of Antwerp; Perſeus and Andrg. 
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meda, by Schiavone; Aretine and Titian, by Titian; the Duke 
of Glouceſter, a whole length, by Sir Godfrey Kneller; Prince 
George of Denmark, awhole length, by Dahl; King Henry the 
Eighth, by Hans Holbein; Vandenelli, an Italian ſtatuary, by 
Correggio; the founders of different orders in the Romiſnchurch, 
by Titian, and Rembrandt; a rural piece in low life, by Baſ- 
ſano; a fowl piece, by Varelſt; the battle of Spurs near Te- 
revaen, in France, in 1513, by Hans Holbein; two views of 
Windſor caſtle, by Wofterman, and two Italian markets, by 
Michael Angelo. In this room is alſo a curious amber ca- 
binet, preſented by the King of Pruſſia to Queen Caroline. 
' There is here likewiſe Queen Caroline's china cloſet, filled 
with a great variety of curious china elegantly diſpoſed, and 
the whole room is finely gilt and ornamented ; over the chim- 
ney are the pictures of Prince Afthur and his two ſiſters, the 
children of King Henry the Seventh, by Holbein; and in this 
cloſet is alſo a 3 amber cabinet, preſented to Queen Aane, 
by Dr. Robinſon, Biſhop of London, and plenipotentiary at 
the congreſs of Utrecht. | | 
The cieling of the King's cloſet is adorned with the ſtory 
of Jupiter and Leda, Among the curioſities in this room is a 
large frame of needle work, ſaid to be wrought by Mary Queen 
of Scots, while. a priſoner in Forthinghay caſtle z among other 
figures, ſhe herſelf is repreſented ſupplicating for juſtice be- 
fore the Virgin Mary, with her ſon, afterwards King James the 
Firſt, ſtanding by her; in a ſcroll is worked theſe words Sapi- 
entiam amavi et exquifivi a juventute mea. This piece of work 
after its having lain a long time in the wardrobe, was ſet up 
by order of Queen Anne. The pictures are, a Magdalen, by 
Carracci ; a ſleeping Cupid, by Correggio; contemplation, 
by Carracciz Titian's daughter, by herſelf; and a German 
| lady, by Raphael. WR, l A 
The cieling of the King's drefling room is painted with 
the ſtory of Jupiter and Danae; and adorned with the pictutes 
of the birth of Jupiter, by Julio Romano; and of a naked 
Venus aſleep, by Sir Peter Lely. ' | 5 
The King's bed chamber is hung with tapeſtry, repreſent- 
ing the Rory of Hero and Leander ; the bed of ſtate, which 
was ſet up in the reign of King Charles the Second, is of fine 
blue cloth, richly embroidered with gold and ſilver; and on 
the cieling that Prince is repreſented in the robes of the gar- 
ter, under a canopy ſupported by time, Jupiter, and 3 
* 2 | wi 
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with a wreath of laurel over his head; and he is attended by 
Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America, paying their obeiſance to 
him. The paintings are, King Charles the Second, when a 
boy, in armour, by Vandyke; and St. Paul ſtoned at Lyſtra, 
by Paulo Veroneſe. 

On the cieling of the King's drawing room, is King 
Charles the Second, riding in a triumphal car, drawn by the 
horſes of the ſun, attended by fame, peace, and the polite arts; 
Hercules is driving away rebellion, ſedition, and ignorance; 
Britannia and Neptune, properly attended, are pay ing obei- 
ſance to the monarch as he paſſes; and the whole is a repre- 
ſentation of the reſtoration of that monarch, and the intro- 
duction of arts and ſciences into theſe kingdoms. In the other 
parts of the cieling are painted the labours of Hercules, with 
feſtoons of fruit and flowers, the whole beautifully decorated 
in gold and ſtone colour. The pictures hung up in this room 
are, a converted Chineſe, by Sir Godfrey Kneller; the Mar- 
quis of Hamilton, aftet Vandyke, by Hanneman; Herodias's 
daughter, by Carlo Dolci; a Magdalen, by Carlo Dolei; 
and a Venetian lady, by Titian. | | 

On the cieling of the King's public dining room, is painted 
the banquet of. the gods, with a variety of fiſh and fowl, 
'The pictures hung up here are, the portraits of his preſent 
Majeſty, and the late Queen Caroline, whole lengths ; Her- 
cules and Omphale, Cephalus and Procris, the birth of Venus, 
and Venus and Adonis, the four laſt by - Genario ; a naval 
triumph of King Charles the Second, by Verrio ; the mar- 
Tiage of St. Catherine, by Dawkers z nymphs and ſatyrs, by 
Rubens and Snyders; hunting the wild boar, by Snyders; a 
picture of {till life, by Girardo; the taking of the bears, 
by Snyders ; a night piece, being a family ſinging by candle 
light, by Quiſtin; a Bohemian family, by De Brie; divine love, 
by an unknown hand; and Lacy, a famous comedian in King 


Charles the Second's time, in three characters, by Wright. 


Many of the paintings in this room are beſt ſeen at noon by 
the reflection of the ſun; the carving of this chamber is very 
beautiful, repreſenting a great variety of fowl, fiſh,and fruit, 
done to the utmoſt perfection on lime wood, by Mr. Gibbons, 
- * ſtatuary and carver in the reign of King Charles the 

Second. 


On thecieling of the King's audience chamber, is repreſented 
the re · eſtabliſiment of nes of England ia theſe nations 
2 on 
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on the reſtoration of that pious Prince, Charles the Second, in 
the characters of England, Scotland, and Ireland, attended by 
faith, hope, charity, and the cardinal virtues; religion tri- 
umphs over ſuperſtition and hypocriſy, which are driven by 
Cupids from before the face of the church; all which appear 
in proper attitudes, and the whole highly finiſhed, The 
paintings in this room are, our Saviour before Pilate, by Mi- 
chael Angelo; the apoſtles at our Saviour's tomb, by Schia- 
voni; Peter, James, and John, by Michael Angelo; and the 
Dutcheſs of Richmond, by Vandyke. The canopy of this 
room is of green velvet, embroidered with gold, very rich, ſet 
up in the reign of King Charles the Second. 

On the cieling of the King's preſence chamber, is Mer- 
cury, with an exceeding good original portrait of King Charles 
the Second, which he ſhews to the four quarters of the world, 
introduced by Neptune; fame declaring the glory of that 
Prince, and time driving away rebellion, ſedition, and their 
companions. Over the canopy is juſtice in ſtone colour, 
ſnhe wing the arms of Britain to Thames and his river nymphs, 
with the ſtar of Venus, and this label, Sydus Carolinum; at 
the lower end of the chamber is Venus in a ſea car, drawn 
by tritons and ſea nymphs. This cieling is in all parts beau- 
tifully painted, and highly ornamented with gold and ſtone- 
colour. The paintings in this room are, Henry Duke of 
Glouceſter, brother to King Charles the Second, by Van» 
dyke ; the Counteſs of Dorſet, his governeſs, by ditto; Father 
Paul the Venetian, by Tintoret ; the tapeſtry of this cham- 
ber is the hiſtory of Queen Athaliah, | | 

The King's guard chamber is a ſpacious and noble room in 
which is a large magazine of arms, viz. pikes, piſtols, guns, 
coats of mail, ſwords, halberts, bayonets, drums, &c. to the 
amount of ſome thouſands, all beautifully diſpoſed in colonades, 
pillars, circles, ſhields. and other devices in a moſt curious 
manner, ranged by Mr, Harris, late maſter-gunner-of the 
caſtle, the ſame perſon u ho made that beautiful arrangement 
of the ſmall arms in the great armoury in the Tower of Lon- 
don, and at Hampton Court, and whom we ſhall have 
occaſion to ſpeak of hereafter. LE 

The cieling is painted in water colours: in one-circle is 

eace and plenty, and in the other Mars and Minerva, In 
the dome, is a repreſentation of Mars, and the whole room is 
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deeorated with inſtruments of war adapted to the chamber. 
Over the chimney is a portrait, as large as life, of Charles the 
Eleventh, King of Sweden, on horſeback, by Wyck. And 
over the door they ſhew the armour of Edward the Black 
Prince. | : 
In this room the knights of the garter dine in great ſtate 
at an inſtallation, in the abſence of the Sovereign. 
St. George's hall is particularly ſet apart to the honour of 
the order of the garter, and is one of the nobleſt rooms in 
Europe, both with regard to the building and the paintiag, 
.which-is here performed in themoſt grand taſte, Ina large oval 
in the centre of the cieling King Charles the Second is repre- 
ſented in the habit of the order, attended by England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland; religion and plenty hold the crown of 
theſe kingdoms over his head: Mars and Mercury, with the 
emblems of war and peace, ſtand on each ſide, In the ſame 
oval, regal government is repreſented upheld by religion and 
eternity, with juſtice attended by fortitude, temperance, and 
prudence, beating down rebellion and faction. Towards the 
throne is repreſented in an octagon, St. George's croſs incir= 
cled with the garter, within a ſtar or glory ſupported by Cupids, 
with the motto, 2 | 
% Horx so QUI MAL Y PENSE,” , 

and beſides other embe]liſhments relating to the order, the 
muſes are repreſented attending in full concert. 

On the back of the ſtate, or  ſovereign's throne, is a large 
drapery, on which is painted St, George encountering the 
dragon, as large as. the life, and on the lower border of the 
drapery is inſcribed, 3 
| „ VENIENDO RESTITUIT REM,” 

in alluſion to King William the Third, who is-painted in the 
Habit of the order, fitting under a royal canopy, by Sir God- 
frey Kneller. To the throne is an aſcent by five ſteps of fine 
marble, to which the painter has added five more, which are 


done with ſuch perfection as to deceive the fight, and iaduce 


the ſpectator to think them equally real. 5 

This noble room is an hundred and eight feet in length, and 
the whole north ſide is taken up with the triumph of Edward 
the Black Prince, after the manner of the Romans. At the 
upper part of the hall is Edward the Third, that Prince's fa- 
ther, conqueror of France and Scotland, and the founder of 


the 


„% hin „ 


the order of the garter, ſeated on a throne, receiving the Kings 
of France and Scotland priſoners ; the Black Prince is ſeated 
in the middle of the proceſſion, crowned with laurel, and car- 
ried by ſlaves; preceded by captives, and attended by the em- 
blems of victory, liberty, and other enſignia of the Romans, 
with the banners of France and Scotland diſplayed. The 
painter has given a looſe to his fancy by cloſing the proceſſion 
with the fiction of the Counteſs of Saliſbury, in the perſon of 
a fine lady, making garlands for the Prince, and the repreſen» 
tation of the Merry Wives of Windſor. 

At the lower end of the hall is a noble muſic gallery, ſup- 
ported by flaves, larger than the life, in proper attitudes, ſaid 
to repreſent a father and his three ſons, taken priſoners by the 
Black Prince in his wars abroad. Over this gallery on the 
lower compartment of the cieling is the collar of the order of 
che garter fully diſplayed, The painting of this room was 
done by Verrio, and is highly finiſhed and heightened with 
| old. | 7 | 
: The King's chapel is decorated in a very gay and ſplendid 
manner. On the cieling is finelyrepreſented our Lord's aſcen- 
fion ; and the altar piece is adorned with a noble painting of 
the laſt ſupper. The north fide of the chapel is ornamented 
with the repreſentation of our Saviour's raifing Lazarus from 
the dead, his curing the ſick of the palſy, and other miracles, 
beautifully painted by Verrio; and in a group of ſpectators 
the painter has introduced his own effigy, with thoſe of Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, and Mr. Cooper, who aſſiſted him in theſe 
paintings. The eaſt end of this chapel is taken up with the 
cloſets belonging to his Majeſty and the Royal family, The 
canopy, curtains, and furnitureare of crimſon velvet, fringed 
with gold; and the carved work of this chapel, which is well 
worthy the attention of the curious, is done by that famous 
artiſt Gibbons, in lime tree, repreſenting a great variety of pe- 
licans, doves, palms, and other alluſions to ſcripture hiſtory, 
with the ſtar and garter, and other ornaments, finiſhed to great 
perfection. . 1 
S t. George's chapel which is ſituated in the middle of the 

lower court, is in the pureſt ſtile of Gothic architecture, and 
was firſt erected by King Edward the Third, in the year 1337, 
ſoon after the foun dation of the college, for the honour of the 
order of the garter, and dedicated to St. George, the — 


% 
* 
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vf England; but however noble the firſt deſign might be, 
King Edward the Fourth, not finding it entirely compleated, 
enlarged the ſtructure and deſigned the preſent building, toge- 
ther with the houſes of the dean and canons, ſituated on the 
north and weſt fides of the chapel; the work was afterwards 
carried on by Henry the Seventh, who finiſhed the body of the 
chapel, and Sir Reginald Bray, knight of the garter, and the 
favourite of that King, aſſiſted in ornamenting the chapel and 
compleating the roof, $4 | 

The architecture of the inſide has always been eſteemed for 
its neatneſs and great beauty, and in particular the ſtone roof 
is reckoned an excellent piece of workmanſhip. It is an ellip- 
fis ſupported by Gothic pillars, whoſe ribs and groins ſuſtain 
the whole cieling, every part of which has ſome different de- 
vice well finiſhed, as the arms of Edward the Confeſſor, Ed- 
ward the Third, Henry the Sixth, Edward the Fourth, Henry 
the Seventh, and Henry the Eighth, alſo the arms of Eng- 
land and France quarterly, the croſs of St. George, the roſe, 
portcullis, lion rampant, unicorn, &c. In a chapel in the 
ſouth iſle is repreſented in ancient painting, the hiſtory of 
John the Baptiſt, and in the ſame iſle are painted on large pan- 
nels of oak, neatly carved and decorated with the ſeveral de- 
vices peculiar to each Prince, the portraits at full length of 
Prince Edward, ſon to Henry the Sixth, Edward the Fourth, 
Edward the Fifth, and Henry, the Seventh. In the north iſle 


is a chapel dedieated to St. Stephen, wherein the hiſtory of 


that ſaint is painted on the pannels, and well preſerved. In 
the firſt of theſe pannels St. Stephen is repreſented preaching 
to the people; in the ſecond he is before Herod's tribunal; in 
the third he is ſtoning; and in the fourth he is repreſented dead. 
At the eaſt end of this iſle is the chapter houſe of the college, 
in which is a portrait at full length, by a maſterly hand, of the 
victorious Edward the Third, in his robes of ſtate, holding 
in his right hand a ſword, and bearing the crowns of France 
and Scotland, in token of the many victories he gained over 
thoſe nations. On one fide of this painting is kept the ſword 
of that great and warlike Prince, 14 Ws 

But what appears moſt worthy of notice/is the choir. On 
each fide are the ſtalls | of the ſovereign and knights comoa- 
nions of the moſt noble order of the garter, with the helmet, 
mantling, creſt, and ſword of each knight, ſet up over his ſtall, 


is on 
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on a canopy of ancient carving, curiouſly wrought, and over 
the canopy is affixed the banner or arms of each knight, pros 
perly blazoned on filk, and on the back of the ſtalls are the 
titles of the knights, with their arms neatly engraved and 
blazoned on copper. The ſovereign's ſtall is on the right 
hand of the entrance into the choir, and is covered with pur- 
ple velvet and cloth of gold, and has a canopy and compleat 
furniture of the ſame valuable materials; his banner is like- 
wiſe of velvet, and his mantling of cloth of gold. The 
Prince's ſtall is on the left, and has no diſtinction from thoſe 
of the reſt of che knights companions, the whole ſociety, ac- 
- cording to the ſtatutes of the inſtitution, being companions 
and colleagues, equal in honour and power. | 

The altar piece was, ſoon after the reſtoration, adorned 
with cloth of gold and purple damaſk, by King Charles the 
Second; but on removing the wainſcot of one of the cha- 
pels in the year 1707, a fine painting of the Lord's ſupper 
was found, which being approved of by Sir James Thornhill, 
Verrio, and other eminent mafters, was repaired and placed 
on the altar piece. | 

Near the altar is the Queen's gallery, for the accommo- 
dation of the Jadies at an inſtallation, 

In a vault under the marble pavement of this choir, are 
interred the bodies of, Henry the Eighth, and Jane Seymour 
his Queen, King Charles the Firſt, and a daughter of Queen 


Anne. ; 


In the ſouth iſle, near the door of the choir, is buried Ki 
Henry the Sixth, and the arch near which he was interred, 
was ſumptuouſly decorated by King Henry the Eighth, with 
the royal enſigns and other devices, but they are now much 
defaced by time.—In this chapel is alſo the monument of 
Edward Earl of Lincoln, Lord High Admiral of England in 
thereign of Queen Elizabeth, erected by his lady, who is alſo 
interred with him. The monument is of alabaſter, with pil- 
lars of porphyry.— Another monument, within a neat ſcreen - 
of braſs work, is erected to the memory of Charles Somerſet, 
Earl of Worceſter, and knight of the garter, who died in 
1526, and his lady, daughter to William Earl of Hunting- 
don.—Alſo a ſtately monument of white marble erected to 
the memory of Henry Somerſet, Duke of Beaufort, and 
knight of the garter, who died in 1699. There are here alſo 
me tombs of Sir George Manners, Lord Regs, that of the 


Lord 
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Lord Hattings, Chamberlain to Edward the Fourth, and 


ſeveral others *** 
The tomb-houſe, which is adjoining to the eaſt end of St. 
George's chapel, was erected by King Henry the Seventh, for 
a burial place for himſelf and thoſe-who ſhould ſucceed him 
on the throne of England: but this Prince afterwards altering 
his purpoſe, began the more noble edifice at Weſtminſter ; 
and this fabric remained neglected till Cardinal Wolſey ob- 
tained a grant of it from Henry the Eighth, and then deſigned 
and began here a moſt ſumptuous monument for himſelf, from 
whence this building obtained the name of Wolſey's Tombe 
© houſe;” and ſome have erroneouſly ſuppoſed, that at firſt - 
the whole building was erected by that famous Cardinal. 
Lord Bacon obſerves, that this monument far exceeded that 
c of King Henry the Seventh, in Weſtminſter-Abbey; 
and at the time of the Cardinal's diſgrace, and his loſs of the 
King's favour, the deſign had been ſo far executed, that four 
thouſand two hundred and fifty ducats had been paid to the 
ſtatuary for executing that part of che work which was then 
done. But the Cardinal dying ſoon after his retirement from 
edurt, was privately buried in the chapel of Leiceſter Abbey, 
and this monument remained unfiniſhed ; and at lab, in 164b, 
becatne the plunder of the Parliamentarian ſoldiers, King 
James the Second afterwards converted this building into a 
Popiſh chapel, and maſs was publickly performed here; ſince 
which it has been entirely neglected, and ſuffered to run to ruin. 


Windſor Great Park, which lies on the ſouth ſide of the 
town, opens by a moſt noble road, of long walk, in a di- 
re& line, to the top of a delightful hill at the diſtance of near 
three miles. This road, through a double plantation of trees 
on each fide, leads to the Ranger or Keeper's Lodge, the reſi- 
dence of his Royal Highneſs the late Duke of Cumberland, 
who greatly improved the natural beauties of this park, and 
by large plantations of trees, extenſive lawns, new roads, ſpa- 


cious canals, and rivers of water, made this villa a moſt de- 


lightful habitation. - This park is fourteen miles in circume 
ference, and is well ſtocked with deer, and variety of other 
game. The late Duke was ſucceeded both in the rangerſhip 
of this park, as alſo in title by his royal nephew, the preſent 
Duke of Cumberland, + + +, 4. 5 
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The late erected building, or Belvidere, on Shrub's Hill, 
_ over a beautiful verdure and young plantation of trees, is very 
elegant, and affords the moſt delightſul rural ſcene; the noble 
piece of water in the valley underneath, was effected at a large 
expence, and from a ſmall ſtream or current of water, was 
made a ſpacious river, capable to carry barges and boats of 
pleaſure, with freedom; his Royal Highneſs alſo erected over 
this river, a bridge of a moſt curious architecture, on a noble 
and bold plan, being a ſingle arch, one hundred and ſixty-five 
feet wide; this piece of water was a great ornament to the 
park, and terminates in a grotto, and large caſcade or fall of 
Water; but has of late ſuffered damage by the breaking up 
pf the head bank. PR ge” 
Neither was the attention of his Highneſs confined to the 
park only, but extended inlike manner to the adjoining foreſt, 
that ſcene of rural diverſion, and place of reſidence of the 
royal game. Among the improvements made here by that 
Prince, the new two miles courſe on Aſcot Heath cannot be 
paſſed unnoticed: This race ground was laid out and brought 
zanto the moſt beautiful order at a large expence, and is one of 
the firſt courſes in the kingdom. The foreſt is of great extent, 
and was appropriated to hunting, and the habitation of the 
King's deer, by William the Firſt, who eſtabliſhed many laws 
and regulations which are at this time obſerved for the preſer- 
vation of the royal er and better regulation of the foreſt. 
In this extenſive tract of land are ſeveral agreeable towns and 
villages, of which Wokingham is the principal, and almoſt 
in the centre of the foreſt; and although the land is gene- 
rally barren and uncultivated, it affords great delight and plea- 
ſure in riding, by beautiful hills and vales intermixed with 
fine lawns and herbage for cattle, alſo by the many agreeable 
habitations of gentlemen, whoſe | | | 


« Pleaſant Villas intervene, | 
© To grace the ſweetly varied ſcene,” 


And, if we conſider the noble exerciſe of the chace which 
this foreſt admits of, the large verdures and ſhady plantations 
of oak, beech, and other trees, that ſo frequently abound in 
this delightful ſpot, it muſt be confeſſed that this park and fo» 
reſt are peculiarly adapted by nature to rural pleaſure and de- 
"Jight; and that no juſt idea can be formed of the many beau- 
| F.4 ties 
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ties that here, on every ſide, offer to our ſight, by the beſt de- 
ſcription in proſe; our great Engliſh poet, Mr. Pape, alone 
can truly paint out theſe ſylvan ſcenes and delightful habita- 
tions; whoſe muſe, (whilſt himſelf reſided in this foreſt) pro- 
duced one of the fineſt poems in our language, on this ſub- 
jeR, and which he thus elegantly introduces g 
rc The groves of Eden, vaniſh'd now ſo long, 
Live in deſcription, and look green in ſong: 
«© Theſe, was my breaſt inſpir'd with equal flame, 
« Like them in beauty, ſhould be like in fame. 
«© Here hills and vales, the woodland and the plain, 
Here earth and water ſeem to meet again. 
«© Not Chaos like, together cruſh'd and bruis'd, 
„ But, as the world, harmoniouſly confus d: 
„ Where order in variety we fee, 
And where, tho? all things differ, all agree. 
« Here waving groves a chequer'd ſcene diſplay, 
«© And part admit, and part exclude the day ;— 
* There, interſpers'd-in lawns and op'ning glades, 
«© Thin trecs ariſe, that ſnuu each other's ſhades, 
Here in full light the ruſſet plains extend ; 
There wrapt in clouds the bluiſn hills aſcend ; 
e Ev'n the wild heath diſplays her purple dyes, 
2 And midſt the deſart, fruitful fields'ariſe, 
That crown'd with tufted trees and ſpringing corn, 
Like verdant iſles the ſable waſte adorn. 
Not proud Olympus yields a nobler fight, 
1% 'Tho' Gods aſſembled grace his tow'ring height, 
„ Than what more humble mountains offer here, 
«© Where, in their bleſſings, all thoſe Gods appear.“ 


v4 


Cranbourne Lodge in this neighbourhood, belonged alſo to 
his late Royal Highneſs, as ranger of the foreſt. Ihis lodge 
is moſt pleaſantly ſituated, and has an extenſive proſpect over 
a fine plain and country, forming a moſt beautiful landſcape. 
In a ſpacious chamber of the houſe are painted and regularly 
ranged in large pannels, the military dreſſes of the different 
corps in the armies of Europe. The Duke of Glouceſter is 
the preſent ranger of Cranbourne Chace, and great improve= 
ments have been made to this lodge by his Highneſs, 
Oppoſite to the front of this lodge on the neighbouring 
plain, in the pariſh of Wingfield, is a handſome building erected 
and endowed by the late Earl 5 Ranelagh, ſometime my 
; £3 2 0 
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of this foreſt, for the education of twenty boys and girls: on 
this pleaſing ſpot or part of the foreſt are the villas of the late 
Mr. Buckley, Lady Beauclerk, Mr. Mitford, and other gen- 
tlemen; and at a ſmall diſtance Fern-Hill offers to the fohe 
on a delightful eminence, '' .- ni hath: 449 
St. Leonard's- Hill is adjoining to the Duke's lodge, and 
requires due notice, on account of the pleaſing ſeat of Lillye 
Aynſcombe, Eſq ; and the large plantation of oak and beech, 
which here form the moſt agreeable variety or face of nature. 
On the ſummit of the hill the Counteſs of Waldegrave has 
lately erected a noble edifice, which commands a moſt. exten 
five and delightful proſpect over the river Thames, and a moſt 
beautiful fruitful ent 
Sunxing-Hill which is at a ſmall diſtance, is a very delight- 
ful part of the foreſt, and many gentlemen of fortune have 
here pleaſing villas or lodgings for the ſummer-ſeaſon, to drink 
the mineral waters, which in many caſes are deemed benefi- 
Cial to health, The wells are deſigned with ſome taſte, and 
are neatly laid out; the aſſembly=houſe. is handſome and ſpa- 
cious, with pleaſant gardens. Public breakfaſtings are here 
every Monday morning, and frequent aſſemblies of gentlemen 
and ladies are held for the benefit. of agreeable converſation, 
and to partake of the pleaſing amuſements of the country. 
Swinley- Lodge, which is not far from Sunning-Hill, be- 
longs to the maſter of the buck-hounds,” Here is always a 
number of deer, under his care and direction, kept for the 
royal chaſe. He appoints the days of hunting, takes care of 
the foreſt deer, and the King's ſtag and buck-hounds; and 
for this purpoſe has many inferior officers under him, ho ſu- 
perintend the ſeveral parts ↄf the foreſt, divides, intg different 
walks or appointments —Many other villages, alſo partake of 
the pleaſures of the foreſt, and ſurround, this royal caſtle, as 


Ingfield-Green, Olde Windſar, Datchet, &. where ,gent)e= 


men of fortune have their country ſeats. uc In the .neighbour- 
hood of Ingfield-green, and an the decline of the, plain, is 
Cooper's-Hill, long ſince celebrated by Sir John Denham. 
1 LEI in die, and 2:49 4 4:14 © rom 
Old Windſor was formerly a place of note, and the reſi- 
"dence of ſeveral of our Saxon mqanarchs before the time of 
William the Firſt, who fixed upen-the adjacent hill for his 
reſidence: and by this means, together with the caſtle, in a 
ſhort time was raiſed a new town, while this once royal _ 
| | EL ence 
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Jence went to decay,and retained little more than the honour 
of its antiquity, and giving name to the whole country 
around. ö 5 180 2 
The Hon. Mr. Bateman, Lord Mulgrave, Lady Primroſe, 
and Colonel Montague, have here their reſidence in the ſum- 
mer - ſeaſon: the houſes of the three firſt are moſt agreeabl 
ſituated on the banks of the Tbames, and have large wal 
and gardens, The ſeat of Colonel Montague, called Beau- 
mont lodge, is on the hill, and commands a moſt extenſivt 
and delightful proſpect of the river and country; the gardens 
are large and extend to Ingfield-green, that lies behind. Mr. 
Bateman's houſe js a cabinet, or uncommon collection, of cu- 
riolities, chiefly antiques ; by ſame approved, by others held 
too minute and inconſiderable. But upon the whole, this 
houſe and gardens are a moſt agreeable villa; and the planta- 
tions, or yew tree's ſhade, round the church, add to the plea- 
ling ſcene, and, together, form the moſt enchanting rural 
pot. | 


Datchet, alſo a pleaſant village, lies higher up the river, and 
has the conveniency of a bridge built by Queen Anne, with 
an entrance into Windſor Little Park. The courſe of the 
river, and the road round the park wall is moſt agreeable, 
eſpecially on ſummer evenings. This village has of late 
been much. improved, and is inhabited by many gentlemen 
of fortune, on account of its pleaſant ſituation and vicinity to 
Windſor, 


Near Newbury Mr. Andrews has built a houſe in the Go- 
thic ſtile, and ornamented the grounds about it with much 
taſte, It is ſituated on a riſing ground, backed by a hill 
crowned with wood, out of which riſes Donnington-Caſtle. A 
lawn Apreads round the houſe, which ends in a very fine water; 
2 ſtream enlarged into a river, takes a winding eaſy Courſe, 
near a mile long, and of a conſiderable breadth, There are 
three or four iſlands in it, one of which is thickly planted, 
and affords ſhelter to many ſwans, and wild fowl which fre- 
.quent the water, at the ſame time that they add to the beauty 
of the place. A winding gravel walk, through both the 
graves on the banks of the river, opens to ſeveral retired and 
pleaſiug ſcenes: Onone ſpot is a pretty ruſtic Gothic temple, 


built of flint, near a caſcade, which the river forms by falling 


over a natural ridge of ſtones, The whole place is laid out 
| with 


with taſte; the houſe is a good one; the ſtair caſe peculiar, 
but agreeable, and the library a large handſome, and well pro- 
portioned room. | oh ot. ne 88d 

- Donnington Caſtle, before-mentioned, was. antiently the 
ſeat of Geoffrey Chaucer, the father of Engliſh poetry. 
They ſhow you a place here, where, in his days, and even in 
the memory of ſome of the inhabitants now living, flouriſhed 
a great oak, called Chaucer's oak, where, they tell you, he 
uſed to fit and compoſe his poems. TIER ITY Wl 


At Biſbam was formerly an abbey, the remains of which 
are ſtill to be ſeen. The eſtates belonged once tothe Knights 
Templars, but are now the property of Sir John Hobby Mill, 
who has here built an elegant ſeat, on the banks of the 
Thames; and a range of wood, which partly ſurrounds it, 
crowns the hills in a very noble manner. In the little church 
of Biſham are the monuments of this family, which are well 
worth ſeeing. | e ar} 


There are ſeveral agrecable villages in the neighbourhood 

of Newbury, particularly Enbourne, which is remarkable for 
the following ſingular and whimſical cuſtom of the manor. 
The widow of every copyhold tenant is intitled to the whole 
copyhold eſtate of her huſband, fo long as ſhe continues un- 
married and chaſte ; if ſhe marries, ſhe loſes her widow's 
eftate without remedy ; but if ſhe is guilty of incontinence, 
ſhe may recover her forfeiture, by riding into court on the next 
court day, mounted on a black ram, with her face towards the 
tail, and the tail in her hand, and repeating the following 
lines: Ms = | 

C Here I am, riding on a black ram, 

c Like a whore as l am; © 

«« And for my erincum crancum 

«© Have loſt my bincum bancum, 

4 And for my tail's game, 

% Am brought to this worldly ſhame, fn 

4 Therefore, good Mr. Steward, let me have my lands again,” 


At alittle diſtance from Lambourne, is the moſt remark- 
able curioſity in Berkſhire, This is the rude figure of a 
white horſe, which takes up near an acre of ground, on the 
fide of a green hill. A horſe is known to have been the 
Saxon ſtandard ;* and ſome have ſuppoſed that this figure was 
made by Hengiſt, one of the Saxon Kings; but Mr, 8 — 
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the author of a letter on this ſubject to Dr. Mead, publiſhed 
in 1738, brings ſeveral arguments to ſhew that it was made by 
the order of Alfred, in the reign of his brother Ethelred, as 
a monument of his victory gained over the Danes, in the year 
871, near Aſhdown, now called 4fhen or Asbury Park, 
which is at preſent one of the ſeats of Lord Craven, and at a 
little diſtance from this hill. Lord Craven's ſeat was built 
of the ſtones dug out of a Daniſh camp, which was formerly 
formed near this place. | 2 

There are other authors, however, who ſuppoſe the figure 
of the white horſe to have been partly the effect of accident, 
and partly the work of ſhepherds, who obſerving a rude figure, 
ſomewhat reſembling a horſe, as there are in the veins of wood 
and ſtone many figures that reſemble trees, caves, and other 
objects, reduced it by degrees to a more regular figure, But 
however this be, it has been a cuſtom immemorial for the 
neighbouring peaſants to aſſemble on a certain day about Mid- 
ſummer, an clear away the weeds from this white horſe, and 
trim the edges to preſerve its colour and ſhape; after which 
the evening is ſpent in mirth and feſtivity,—The hill on which 
this horſe ſtands is called White Horſe Hill; and to the 
north- of this hill there is a long valley reaching from the 
weſtern fide of the county, where it borders upon Wiltſhire, 
as far as Wantage, which from this hill is called the Vale of 
White Horſe, and is the molt fertile part of the county. 


About three miles eaſtward of Ilſley is a village called Ad- 
worth, a place of great antiquity, where was formerly a caſtle, 
which was deſtroyed in the reign of King Edward the Third. 
The pariſh church is a venerable Gothic ſtructure, and has in 
it ſeveral ancient monuments; among theſe are nine, with the 
figures of the deceaſed cut in ſtone, and lying in a ſleeping 
poſture ; five of which are ſuppoſed to have been knights-tem= 
plars. "The church-yard is extremely rural, and has in it one 
of the fineſt yew-trees in England, being no leſs than twenty» 
ſeven feet in circumference, 


The village of Bray is about a mile from Maidenhead, and 
is very famous, both on account of its antiquity, and a former 
vicar, who was twice a Papiſt, and twice a Proteſtant, in the 
reigns of Henry the Eighth, Edward the Sixth, aad the 


Queens Mary and Elizabeth, 
| BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 


ſtanding, might be reckoned the beſt in the whole county, and 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


HIS county is bounded by the Thames, which divides 
it from Berkſhire on the ſouth; by Oxfordſhire on the 
weſt; by Northamptonſhire on the north; and by Bedford- 
ſhire, Hertfordſhire, and Middleſex on the eaſt. It is thirty- 
nine miles in length, eighteen in breadth, and one hundred 
and thirty- eight in circumference ; and contains eleyen mar- 
ket=towns, eight hundreds, one hundred and eighty-five 


pariſhes, ſix hundred and fifteen villages, and about four hun- 


dred and forty-one thouſand acres. It lies in the province 
of Canterbury, and dioceſe of Lincoln, 3 
This county is diverſified with pleaſant woods, and fine 
ſtreams, which render it a charming retreat. Its chief ri- 
vers are the Thames, the Ouſe, and the Coln. The ſoil is 
very fruitful, both in corn and paſture, and abounds” with 
phyſical plants. N ee 


MARKET TOWNS 


BUCKINGHAM is the county town, and is ſixty miles from 
London. It is waſhed on all ſides but the north by the river 
Ouſe, over which it has three ſtone bridges. The caſtle of 
the town, now in ruins, was built in the middle of it, and 
divides it into two parts. In the north part ſtands the town- 
hall, a very handſome convenient ſtructure, in which are kept 
the weights and meaſures of the county, This town was for 
many years a ſtaple for wool, and ſeveral of .its wool-halls are 
yet ſtanding ; but that trade is now loſt here. It is very po- 
pulous; and the church, which is in the weſt part of the 
town, is a very large building, and, when its ſpire was 


Was 


a” 
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was as high as moſt in England; but in 1698 was in part 
blown down, and has never ſince been re-built, In the year 
1725, many of the old buildings in this town were deſtroyed 
by fire, which burnt out 138 families, and did near thirty three 
thouſand pounds damage. The county-gaol was kept in the 
caſtle here, till it fell to decay; but à new one has been built; 
and by a late act the ſummer aſſizes, which had been ſome- 
times held at Ayleſbury, are always to be held here. This 
town ſends two members to parliament. 


AYLESBURY is a very ancient town, forty-four miles from 
London, and ſtands on a riſing ground, at the eaſt end of a 
rich valley, called Aleſbury-Vale, which feeds incredible num- 
bers of cattle and ſheep, remarkable for their ſize and fine 
fleeces; and extends almoſt from Thame on the edge of Ox- 
fordſhire, to Leighton in Bedfordſhire» The town-hall of 
Ayleſbury is an handſome fabric, in which the county aſſizes 
and ſeſſions are often held, and ftands in the middle of the 
market- place, which is a large handſome ſquare, This is a 
neat, compact, and populous town, the beſt and largeſt in 
Buckinghamſhire, . and conſiſts of ſeveral fine ſtreets, It 
ſends two members to parliament. | 
In the reign of William the Norman, Ayleſbury was a 
royal manor, ſeveral parts of which that King gave to his fa- 
vourites, to hold of him by the following odd tenure; namely, 
that they ſhould find litter or ſtraw for the King's bed and 
chambers, and provide him three eels in winter, and three 
green geeſe in ſummer, beſides herbs for his chamber; and 
this they were to do thrice a year, if the King came hither 
ſo often. | Ps bf 4 (4 e 

Some of the principal public edifices in this town were 
erected at the expence of Sir John Baldwin, Lord Chief 
Jaſtice of the Court of Common Pleas in the reign of 


Henry the Eighth, He was otherwiſe a great benefactor to + 


this town, and had a cauſeway made from the market- place 
towards London for the diſtance of three miles, at his own 
coſt, TEES . e 


- ETox, though in Buckinghamſhire, may yet be ſaid to be 
one and the ſame town with Windſor, by the ready commu- 
nication of a bridge over the river. It is pleaſantly fituated 
on the banks of the Thames, in a delightful valley, and 

Vor. I. 1 is 
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is in a remarkable healthy foil, It has long been celebrated-for 
the College here, which has produced a great number of emi- 
nent and learned men. Eton College was founded by Henry 
the Sixth, for the ſupport of a provoſt and ſeven fellows, one 
of whom is vice-proyoſt, and for the education of ſeventy 
King's ſcholars, as thoſe are called, who are on the foundation. 
Theſe when properly qualified, are elected, on the firſt Tueſ- 
day in Auguſt, to King's College, Cambridge, but they are 
not removed, till there are vacancies in the College, and then 
they are called according to ſeniority ; and after they have 
been three years at Cambridge, they claim a fellowſhip. Be- 
fides thoſe on the foundation, there are ſeldom leſs than three 
hundred ſcholars, at this time there are many more, who board 
at the maſters houſes, or within the bounds of the College. 
The ſchool is divided into upper and lower, and each of theſe - 
into three claſſes. To each ſchool there is a maſter and four 


" aſſiſtants or uſhers. The revenue of the college is about five 


thouſand pounds a year. Here is a noble library enriched by 


a fine collection of books left by Dr. Waddington, Biſhop of 
Cheſter, valuedat two thouſand pounds, and Lord Chief Juſ- 


tice Reeves preſented to this library the collection left him by 
Richard Topham, Eſq; keeper of the records in the Tower. 
In the great court is a fine ſtatue of the founder, erected at 
the expence of the late provoſt Dr. Godolphin, Dean of St. 
Paul's. The chapel is io a good ſtile of Gothic architecture. 
The ſchools and other parts, which are in another ſtyle of 
building, are equally well, and ſeem like the deſign of Inigo 
Jones. 9 , 


Hicn Wi1ccoms is thirty-two miles from London, in the 
road to Oxford. It is ſuppoſed to derive its name from a 
ſmall ſtream, which glides through the low grounds near this 

ce into the Thames. The town has on each fide of it 
pleaſant hills ſhaded with woods, and may for antiquity, ex- 
tent, and beauty, compare with the greateſt and be in the 
county. It is a corporation, governed by a mayor, aldermen, 
common- council, recorder, and other officers, It has two 
principal ſtreets, one of which is ſpacious, and well built 
with good brick houſes, and full of large inns. Queen Eli- 
zabeth gave lands for the maintenance of a free- grammar 
ſchool in this town. The aſſiges are ſometimes; held here, 
and this town ſends two members; ta Patliament. CR 
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This place is ſuppoſed to have been a Roman-ſtation-z for 
in the year 1724, a Roman pavement was diſcovered: by ſome 
workmen, who were digging in a neighbouring meadow be- 
longing to Lord Shelburne, It was about nine feet ſquare; 
and conſiſted of ſtones of various colours, wrought with ex- 
quiſite art; but the largeſt was not broader than the ſquare of 
a die. 4 


GREAT MARLOW is a borough-town, thirty-one miles 
from London, which derives its name from the marly ſoil in 
which it ſtands, It is a conſiderable town, with a bridge 
over the Thames, not far from the pl oe where it receives the 
Wycombe river; and has an handſome church and town hall; 
The chief manufacture of the ton is bone- lace, but it is of 
mate account for the navigation carried on by the Thames for 
meal, malt, and beech timber. There ate ſeveral corn and 
paper» mills in its neighbourhood, particularly on the little 
river Loddon; and alſo. three remarkable mills called 
Temple Mills, or the braſs- mills for making kettles, pans, 
&c. beſides a mill for making thimbles ; and another for preſ- 
ſing oil from rape and flax ſeed, 


STONEY STRATFORD is ſuppoſed to derive its name from 
the ſtoney ſtreet that runs through it, and the ford where tra» 
vellers uſed. formerly to paſs the Ouſe. It is diſtant from 
London, in the road to Cheſter, fifty-two miles. The town 
is rather large, and the houſes in general are built of free- 
ſtone, which is dug from a quarry very near the town. - The 
Ouſe is now croſſed by a ſtone. bridge at the ford, and ſome- 
times ſwells ſo high, that it breaks into the neighbouring fields: 
with great violence, eſpecially on that fide next the tam the 
banks on the other fide being ſomewhat higher. This town 
has two pariſh churches, and alſo: two chapels,  and-a-{a1all . 
charity ſchool. In 1743, a fire broke out here; which con- 
ſumed one hundred and fifty houſes, but that damage has been 
ſince repaired, and the town in general makes an handſome: 
appearance. The chief manufacture of the place is bone- 
lace. | 8. 


AMERSHAM is an ancient borough town, ſituated in a 
valley between two woody hills, near the river Coln. It con- 
ſiſts of two ſtreets, a r and a ſhort one, which croſs. 
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each other at right anglesin the middle; In the area where 
theſe ſtreets interſect each other, ſtands the church, which is 


the beſt reQory in the county. Here is a handſome Wen. 
hall and a free - ſchool. 


Nuawrony: PAGNELL is a well-built and populous market. 
town, and has two ſtone bridges over the Ouſe. It is a kind 
of ſtaple for bone-lace, of which, it is ſaid, more is made in 
this town, and in the neighbouring villages, than in any other 
note in the kingdom, 


WinsLow is a ſmall town, ſurrounded with woods, but 
has nothing in it remarkable.—In the manor of Crendon 
near this town, there was an abbey, or priory, for regular ca- 


- nons of the order of St. Auguſtine, called Noctele, or Nuttley. 
It was built and endowed by Walter Giffard, the ſecond Earl 


of Buckingham, and Ermengard his wife, in the year 1162. 
Some of the ruins of this abbey are ſtill ſanding, and near it. 
are the remains of an ancient caſtle, 


BEACONSFIELD i is a bee n i in the road to Oxford, 


and contains ſome good i inns, but has nothing in it that is 
very remarkable. 


Fenny STRATFORD is an ancient market-town, in which 


there are many good inns, and ſeveral fine houſes, It is a 


pleaſant and thriving town. 


Our xxv is but an inconſiderable town, and has hardly any 


thing remarkable in it beſides its church, which has a very 
fine ſpire, 


Ivinco was formerly a town of great repute, and hed 5 
convent of Benedictine nuns, but it is ſo reduced at preſent. 


25 to be little better than a village, tbough it has a, kind of 


weekly market. 


CorxRnOOR, or COLNBROOK, part of which is in Backes 
inghamſhire, and part in Middleſex, is eighteen miles from 
London. It ſtands on four channels of the river Coln, over 


each of which it has a bridge. The principal ſupport of the 


place are the inns, on account of its o being i in the Bath Tk" 
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The market is on Wedneſdays, and a fair is held here the 

third week in April. Here is a charity-ſchool, and an ancient 

chapel, ſaid to have been founded by King Edward the 

Third. Y * | 
oF" ö 1 4 


REMARKABLE SEATS, VILLAGES, CURIOSITIES, &cs 


Stop, the celebrated ſeat of Earl Temple, is about two 
miles north-weſt from Buckingham, well fituated in, a fine 
ſpot, which is much more beautiful than any of the ſurround- 
ing country. The houſe is large; it extends in one line of 
front for nine hundred feet, A grand flight of ſteps, deſigned 
by Signior Borra, ornamented with baluſtrades, leads us to 
the ſaloon, which is a grand apartment hung with tapeſtry, 
repreſenting the functions of the cavalry, The dimenſions 
of this room are forty-three feet by twenty-two; the furni- 
ture is crimſon, ornamented with two marble buſts, a rich ca- 
binet, and fine china jars, 11 ö 

The hall is a ſpacious room, thirty-ſix feet by twenty-two 
and an half, deſigned and painted by Kent. Its cieling is en- 
riched with the ſigns of the zodiac, and the walls are adorned 
with feſtoons of flowers, &c. Over the chimney is a curious 
piece of alto relievo, the ſtory of which is Darius's tent. 
Here are alſo eleven marble buſts properly diſpoſed. 

The dining-room. is a well-proportioned apartment, forty- 
three feet by twenty-five, in which are ſome fine paintings, 
particularly a dancing at the Duke of Mantua's marriage, by 
Tintoret, a landſcape by Claude Lorraine, the marriage at 
Cana by Baſſan, and Moſes burying the Egyptian by Pouſſin. 
There are alſo in this room three pieces of ſtatuary that de- 
ſerve attention; a Narciſſus, whoſe attitude is eaſy, and the 
figure elegant ; Vertumnus and Pomona, by Scheemacher 
and a Venus and Adonis by Delveau. The Venus is very 
delicate and beautiful. | 2 8 
The grand ſtair caſe is or namented with iron work, and 
enriched with three cieling pieces, painted by Sclater ; 
namely, juſtice and peace, fame and victory, plenty and 
conſtancy, 5 n . 

The chapel is wainſcotted with cedar, and has a gallery of 
the ſame, hung with crimſon velvet. Its dimenſions are 
thirty. 
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thirty · ſeven feet by twenty feet ten inches, and twenty · ſix feet 
bi Over the communion table is a fine painting of the 
reſurtection, by Tintoret; and over that is the King's arms, 
richly carved and ornamented. Above the cedar wainſcot, 
are the following paintings at full length, viz, Moſes and 
Aaron, St. Peter and St. Paul, the four evangeliſts, the aſcen- 
ſioñ, baptiſm, and the ſalutation of the Virgin Mary. The 
cieling is the ſame as in the chapel royal at St. James's, and 
the cedar wainſcot enriched with elegant carving, by Gib« 


bons. | 
In Lady Temple's drefling-room, the hangings, chairs, 
and window curtains, are of fine printed cotton ; and there. 
is here a fine old japan cabinet, ornamented with china, jars; 
and a fine view of Pekin over the'chimney-piece, by Tolli, 
In her ladyſhip's bed-chamber, the hangings, chairs, &c. 
are the ſame. as the Dreſſing · room; with a picture of a Chi- 
neſe temple over the chimney, by Iolli. 
The Chineſe cloſet is the repoſitory of her ladyſhip's valu: 


able china, The japan and ornaments were a preſent from, 
the late Prince and Princeſs.of Wales. From hence we.en- - 


ter a colonade adorned with paintings by Sclater. It is em- 
belliſhed with exotics and flowering ſhrubs.” The Grenville 
room is twenty-nine feet eight inches by twenty-ſix feet three 


inches, and nineteen feet four inches high, is hung with green 


velvet, and ornamented with portraits at full length of the 
Grenville family. | 1 
The gallery is a magnificent apartment, ſeventy- four feet 
by twenty-five feet, and twenty feet high, with gobelin ta- 
peſtry chairs, and is hung with three fine pieces of tapeſtry, 


viz, a beautiful repreſentation of a farm, a Dutch wake 


from Teniers, and a Dutch fiſhery, from the ſame, The 


two chimnies have pictures of Roman ruins over each, by 


Pannini. The four doors have rural pictures over each, viz. 
plowing, reaping, hay-making, and ſheep-ſhearing. And 
a rich cabinet at each end containing books; and ten marble 
buſts of Roman Emperors, | 


la the waiting-room are ſome fine pictures, particularly 


Cymon and Iphigenia, by Guerchino; gold pouring into the 
mouth of Craſſus, by Pouſſin; and a very curious piece by 
Albert Durer, the ſubject Joan of Arc muſing on her expe- 
dition, | FG | | | Ia 
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In the private drawing-room is a fine picture of Samſon, 
by Rembrandt, the expreſſion of which is very great; a land- 
ſcape by Claude Loraine; Rubens's firſt wife, by Rubens ; 
Sileno, by the ſame ; the Duke of Sully, by Vandyke; Sam- 
ſon and Delilah, by Guerchino; and a portrait of Oliver 
Cromwell, by Old Richardſon. Phe X 

The ſtate gallery is ſeventy feet long, and twenty-two 
high, and is a very beautiful room. It is hung with Bruſſels 
tapeſtry, repreſenting the triumphs.of Diana, Mars, Venus, 
Bacchus, and Ceres. The cicling is ftuccoed in compart- 
ments, and ornamented with medallions, and paintings in 
obſcura. 

The ſtate bed- chamber is extremely magnificent, the bed 
and cieling by Signor Borraz and is finely furniſhed with 
crimſon damaſk and gold ornaments.— The ſtate cloſet is 
hung with blue 1 4 finely ornamented with carving and 
gilding; out of which we go into a colonade, where is a 
beautiful view of the gardens and the country. The paſſage 
is ornamented with marble buſts, 

The gardens at Stow have long been conſidered as the moſt 
magnificent in England, and have always been admired by 
perſons of taſte; and have therefore a natural claim to a par- 
ticular deſcription in our work. The ſouthern entrance of 
the gardens is formed by two pavilions of the Doric order, de- 
ſigned by Sir John V anbrugh ; the walls of which are adorned 
with paintings, in freſco, the ſtories taken from Paſtor Fido. 
Almoft the firſt ſtriking object that occurs in the gardens, is 
an obeliſk near ſeventy feet high, deſigned for a jet de eau, an 
placed in the middle of a large octagon piece of water. At 
ſome diſtance we perceive two rivers, which are at laſt united, 
and enter the octagon in one ſtream. Over one of theſe is a 
Palladian bridge. From this point a Gothic temple, ſeventy 
feet in height, appears on the top of an hill. On the left is 
an Egyptian pyramid; from whence we are conducted to the 
cold bath. Here we have a proſpect of a natural caſcade, 
falling from the laſt- mentioned octagon, in three diſtinct 
ſheets, into an extenſive lake. One of the ſheets paſſes 
through the arch of an artificial ruin, covered with ever- 
greens. | | 

Theſe noble gardens contain a great variety of elegant edi- 
fices and decorations. The building called the hermitage ig 
built of rough ſtone, and agteeably ſituated in a riſing wood 


A” 
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on the banks of the lake; not far from which are the flatueg 
of Cain and Abel, finely executed. The temple of Venug 
is a ſquare building, with colonade wings. It was deſigned 
by Kent, and is painted with the ſtory of Hellenore and Mal- 


becco, from Spenſer's Fairy Queen, The room is adorned 


with a naked Venus; and the ſmaller compartments with a 


variety of intrigues, Upon the frieze is the following motto 


from Catullus ; 


Nunc amet qui nunguam amavit; 
Quigue amavet, nunc amet. 
Leet him love now, who never lov'd before: 
Let him, who always lov'd, now love the more. 


Uaderneath the belvidere, or Gibbes's building, is an ices 
houſe ; at ſome diſtance from which are the Roman boxers, 
admirably.copied, Here are alſo two pavilions, one of which 
is uſed as a dwelling houſe ;' and the other is ornamented with 
the ſtatues of Julius Cæſar, Cicero, Portia, and Livia. 

The Egyptian pyramid, which was before- mentioned, and 
which is fixty feet in height, has a Latin inſcription to the fol- 
lowing purpoſe: To the memory of Sir John Vanbrugh, 


e by whom ſeveral of the buildings in theſe gardens were de- 


« ſigned, Lord Cobham erected this pyramid.” : 

In a field, encloſed with a fence of ſtakes, after the military 
manner, are the ſtatues of Hercules and Antæus. St. Au- 
guſtine's cave is a monaſtic cell, built with moſs and roots: 


within is a ſtraw couch, and ſeveral Latin inſcriptions, in the 


| ſtile of the old Monkiſh Latin verſe. The temple of Bacchus 


is an edifice of brick, the inſide of which is adorned with 
Bacchanalian ſcenes, painted by Nollikins; and here are two 
vaſes in a very maſterly taſte. "The Saxon temple is an al- 
tar ſituated in an open grove, about which the ſeven Saxon 
deities, which denominate the ſeveral days of the week, were 
formeriy placed ; but theſe have ſince been removed to the 


Gothic temple. 


Nel ſon's ſeat is an elegant little building, from whence there 
is an agreeable open proſpect. In the inſide are ſome paint- 
ings, with inſcriptions. At the head of the canal, oppoſite 
the north front of the houſe, is an equeſtrian ſtatue of King 
George the Firſt, in compleat armour, There is alſo a ſtatue 


of his late Majeſty, King George the Second, raiſed 'on a 


| Corinthian 
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Corinthian pillar, And in a rural amphitheatre is a ſtatue of 


Queen Caroline, erected on four Ionic columns. | 0 
Dido's cave is a retired dark building with this inſcription 


« Speluncam Dido, Dux ot Trojans, candem, 
„ Deveuiunt. _ wc vt 
% Repairing to the ſame dark cave are ſeen, 
„ The Trojan Hero, and the Tyrian Queen.” 


The rotunda, which was deſigned by Sir John Vanbrugh, 
is ſupported by Ionic pillars, Within, is a ſtatue of Venus 
de Medicis on a pedeſtal of blue marble. Scarcely any object 
in the whole garden ſhews itſelf to more advantage, than this 
ſtructure; or makes a more beautiful figure, from ſeveral dif- 
ferent points of proſpect. LAS 488 

The fleeping parlour is a ſquare building, with an elegant 
Ionic portico, ſituated in a cloſe wood, with this Epicurean in- 
ſcription : Cum omnia fint in incerto, fave tibi; i. e. Since all 
things are uncertain, indulge thyſelf, The witch-houſe is a 
kind of hut, on the walls of which is roughly painted the 
midnight merriment of hags, | | | 

The temple of ancient virtue is a compleat and beautiful ro- 
tunda of the Ionic order, deſigned by Kent. Over each door 
on the outſide, is this motto: Priſee Virtuti; To ancient 
virtue. It is adorned with ſtatues of Lycurgus, Socrates, 
Homer, and Epaminondas,under which are Latin inſcriptions 
to the following purpoſes e 
Lycurgus, having planned with conſummate wiſdom a con- 
ſtitution, ſecured againſt every inroad of corruption, this truly 
zreat father of his country bequeathed to his citizens a laſt- 
ing liberty ; luxury being kept out by the diſuſe of wealth, 
Socrates, innocent amidſt corruption, an encourager of good 
men, a worſhipper of one God, the wiſeſt of men, delivered 
philoſophy from an idle ſcholaftic life, and introduced her into 
ociety, to amend mankind, © © * | 
Homer, the firſt as well as beſt of poets, whoſe genius ſub- 
ſervieat wholly to the cauſe of virtue, inſtructed mankind, by 
a language univerſally known, in the godlike arts of daring 
ind ſuffering heroichfl x...... | 

Epaminondas, by whoſe courage, prudence, and modera- 
ion, the 'Theban commonwealth obtained liberty and empire, 


. 
- 


* Þ 
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an happy eſtabliſhment as well civil as military: and by'whoſe 
death it loft th w... n SRP) af yes 
Over one of the doors of this edifice'is alſo the follow ing 
inſcription : ** Charum eſſe civem, bene de republica mereri, 
& laudari, coli, diligi, . metui vero, et in odig 
«. efſe, invidioſum, deteflabile, imbecillum, caducum ;” i. e. 
To be dear to our country and to deſerve well of the ſtate, to 
be honoured, Teverenced, and loved, is truly glorious ; but to 
be dreaded and hated of mankind is baſe, deteſtable, weak, im- 
politic. ro 1 


1 ons ee 1 
Ouer the other door is as follows: Juſtitiam cole et pies 


« tatem, que cum ſit magna in parentibus et propinguis, tum in 
et patria maxima eft. Ea vita via eft in cælum, et in bunc 
«< cætum corum qui jam vixerunt;” i. e. An affection for our 
friends and relations is amiable; but for our country divine. 
This is the path to future happineſs, and the aſſembly of thoſe 
who have already lived. |, 1 ES 
From the temple of ancient virtue, 2 look down on a 
very beautiful winding hollow lawn, ſcattered with ſingle 
trees in the happieſt manner, through the ſtems of which the 
water breaks to the eye in a ſtile admirably pictureſque, Near 
to this temple in a thicket, is the temple of modern virtue, ſa- 
tirically repreſented in runs. 
- The gardens continue extremely various and beautiful, till 


you come to the Princeſs, Amelia's, arch, from which you at 


once break upon a ſcenery truly enchanting ;\ being, more like 
a rich pictureſque compoſition, than the effect of an artful 
management of ground and buildings. The lawn from the 
arch, falls in various waves into the water, at the bottom of 
the vale: it is ſcattered with trees, whoſe ſpteading tops unite, 
and leave the eye an irregular command among their ſtems of 
a double wave on the lake. The ſmooth green of the lawn, 
obſcured in ſome places by the ſhade of the trees, in others il · 
luminated by the ſun, forms an object as beautiful as can 
be imagined; nor can any thing be more pictureſque 
than the water appearing through the fore- ground of the 
ſcene, thus canopied with trees. A break in the grove 
preſents a compleat picture above theſe beautiful varieties of 
wood and water: firſt, the Palladian-bridge, backed by a 
riſing ground ſcattered with wood; and at the top of that a 
caſtle, The objects of the whole ſcene, though various, and 
ſome diſtant, are moſt happily united to form a compleat view, 

| | equally 
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ole Nequally magnificent, and pleaſing; indeed it is the richeſt that 


is ſeen at Stow. r ien ine in * . 
in The Palladian pride is adorned with ſeveral antique mar- 
— ble buſtos. The roo 


* 


L 


ee eee e hn Een 
gle The temple of Britiſh worthies, is a; ſemi- circular wall, 


till cha „„ ne is gs nes nods 
0 Ignatius Jones, who, to adorn his country, introduced and 
) ' = * 
tful John Milton, whoſe ſublime and unbounded genius equal- 
the led a ſubject that carried him beyond the limits of the world. 
. William Shakeſpeare, whoſe. excellent genius opened to 
him the whole heart of man, all the mines of fancy, all the | 
ſtores of nature, and gave him power, beyond all other wri=  * 
ters, to move, alloniſd, and delight mankind. A 
Tobn: ,ocke, who, beit of all philoſophers, underſtood the 
powers of the-human mind, the, nature, end, and bounds of 
civil government ; and with equal courage and ſagacity, re- 
futed the aviſh ſyſtems of uſurped authority over the rights, 
the conſciences, and the reaſon of mankine. 
Sir Iſaac Newton, whom the God of nature made to com- 


E * 


prehend his works 3 and from ſimple principles, to diſcover, 
the laws never known before, and to explain the appearances, 
never underſtood, of this ſtupendous univerſ aG. 

„ Neelie Sir 
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Sir Francis Bacon, Lord Verularn; who, by the ſtrength! 
and light of a ſuperior genius, rejecting vain ſpeculation; and 
fallzcious theory, taught to purſue truth, and improve philo- 

ſopby by the certain method of experime mt. 
.. Kibg Alfred, the mildeſt, juſteſt, moſt beneficent of Kings; 
who drove out the Danes, ſecured the feas, protected learning. 
eſtabliſhed juries, cruſhed corruption, guarded liberty, and 
was the foundet of the eg i 

Edward, Prince of Wales, the terror 'of Kutope, the de- 
light of England ; who preſerved unaltered, in the heiglit of 
glory and fortune, his natural gentleneſs and niodefty, * 

"Queen' Elizabeth, who cbnfounded the projects, and de- 
ſtroyed the power that threatened to oppteſs the Hberties of 
Europe; took off the yoke of eccleſiaſtical tyranny, reſtored 
religion from the cortuptions of Popety: -and, by 'a wiſe, a 
ad etats and a popular government, gave wealth, ſecurity, 
and reſpect to England. 2 « | * 4181 01139 0 gn * 

King William the Third, who by his virtue, and con- 
ſtancy, having ſaved his cquntry from 2 4 h maſter, by a 
bold and generous enterprize, preſerved” the lere and teli- 

J HNS 2HW et The: VF. 


Sit Walter Raleigh, a valiant ſoldier, and an able ſtateſ- 
man; who, endeavouring to'rouſe the ſpitit of his maſter; for 
the honour of his country, againſt the ambition. of Spaip, 
fell a factifice to the influence of that covtt, whoſe atms he 
had vanquiſhed, and whoſe deſigns he had oppoſ ed. 

Sit Prancis Drake, who, through many perils, was the firſt 
of Britons who ventured to fail round the Flop ; and carried 
into unknown ſeas and nations the knowledge and gl of 
„ / 

John Hampden, who wich great ſpirit amt conſummate 
abilities, began a noble oppoſitſon to ati arbitraty court, in de- 
fence of the liberties of fis eoutitry 5 füpportei then) in bor 

, Jliament, and died for them'in the field. There are alf in 
this temple baſts of Mr. Pope, and Sir John Barbard. 

In the nich of a pytamid is placed a Meteity, with'thefe 
words inſcribed, Campos dutit ad EH; J. e. Leads to the 
elyſian-fields. And below this 1 3650 is fixed a _Tquare of 
black marble, on which are the fol WY iT 


owing lies: 
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{te ke aut gui vitam excoluers per artes, 
. Quique ſui memores alias fecers merendo. 
% Heroes are here, who for their country bled, | 201 
„ And bards Whoſe pure andiacred verie ia rend; wo 
2 ©, Thoſe who, by artsinvyented,/Jifewmproy'd,' (2 
3 e And public merit made cheir mem res lovꝰd. , I 


The Chineſe houſe is ſituated, 75 che Tune manner, 
pon a large piece of. water. We enter it by a bridge, deco- 
ned with Chineſe vaſes, It is 2 {quare bolt ing, with lens, 
atkices, and covered with fall-eloth. The windows and roof, 
0 gether with its cool ſituation on the lake, afford us a Wh 
pecimen of the manher of Pringi in a hot country. Within, 
the figure of 4 Chinieſe* 2 alleep. The outſide of the | 
houſe is painted 10 f the £ ine e taffe, and the inſide is, India 
[apan work. 
The grotto, itil tel at tte head of the ſerpentine river, is ; 
urniſhed with a great nuniber of looking-glaſles, both on the 
aſs and cieling 87 fixed in frames of plaiſter- work, ſtuck with 
ls and inks. "Ft has à marblé Ratue of Venus, on a pe- 
eſtal adorned in the ſame manner. On ach fide is a pavi- 
lion; one of which is ornamented with ſhells, the other with 
broken flints and pebbles,” - 

Tue ladies temple is ſupported by arches, with Venetian, 
rindows. The inſide is beautifled with the following paint 
ings by Sclater: On the right ſide, ladies employed in needle 
End ſhell-work ; on the oppoſite hides, ladies employed in 
painting and mul. 

The late Anne, Vitedunteſt Cobbam, etecded in theſe gar- 
dens, fluted columns; to the memory of her huſband Lord 
obham; on one ade of which are the eis lines: 


* * Nenn: nobir- ago rol dis n 
te ee e 8 
6 See e 
ee As vg cannot 8 N „ein 
ds. Let us leave ſomething behind us, 14 
8 To les that we have lived, 10 l 545-5 ders 


Paſrng by this column, from whence is a view through the 
wood of the temple of concord, you come by winding walks 
to the banquettidg- room, ftom whence is a. "fine varied be 
ſpekt; "ad ** CY arch appears to advantage. 


ro 


* 
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hence you are conducted te the temple of concord and victory, 
and in the way, paſs a moſt beautiful winding hollow lawn; 
the brows of all the ſurrounding ſlopes, finely ſpread with 
woods, thick in ſome places, and in others ſcattered ſo as to open 
for the eye to follow the bends of the lawn,” which is every 
where different. The temple is excellently ſituated on the 
brow of one of the hills: it is a very fine building; an ob- 
long totally ſurrounded by a colonade of well-proportioned 
pillars. The architecture is light and pleaſing, I here is a 
room here, ornamented with a ſtatue of liberty, and ſeveral 
medallions in the walls. I ST, Re 2 
From hence the walk leads next to a ſequeſtered winding 
vale, finely ſurrounded with wood; and a ſmall water takes 
its courſe through it, broken by. woody iſlands, and a various 
obſcured ſhore, At the head, the grotto of thells looks down 
on the water in a pleaſing manner; and muſt be particularly 
beautiful when the woods and waters are illuminated; which 
they are when Lord Temple ſups in it. Here is a ſtatue of 
Venus riſing from the bath; a pleaſing ſtatue, and the atti- 


- . tude naturally taken. 


The imperial cloſet is a ſquare room, in which are painted 
in freſco, the Emperors Titus, Trajan, and Antoninus ; each 
of whom is reſpeQiyely diſtinguiſhed by a memorable ſaying 


of his own, fixed over him, as follows: 


e Imp. Titus Cæſ. Veſpaſian. 
% Diem perdidi—T have loſt a day. 
c Imp. N. Trajan Cæſ. Au. 
% Pro me f merear, in me. 2 
«& For me —if I deſerve it, againſt me“. 
x 8 to his ſword.) EY n_ 
; Imp. Marcus Aurelius Cæſar Antoninus. 
«& Ita regnes imperator, ut privatus regi te velis, 
<< So govern, being an Emperor, as you would wiſh 
x to be governed, if a ſubject. : 


* »* * 


A grand terrace, near three hundred feet long, leads us to 
the temple of friendſhip; which is a well proportioned ſtrue- 
ture of the Doric order. The emblem of friendſhip over 

2 6 2 * the 

* This noble ſentiment of Trajan's; that the ſword of juſtice ought to be 
employed for him if he governed well, but againſt him if he governed ill, is 
what few modern Princes would have the magnanimity to aſl t to. 
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the door, thoſe of juſtice and liberty, with the reſt of the de- 
corations, are elegantly touched, Britannia is ſeated upon the 
eieling. On the one ſide are exhibited the glory of her an- 
nals, the reigns of Edward the Third and Queen Elizabeth. 
On the other is offered the reign of , which ſhe co- 
vers with her mantle, and ſeems unwilling to accept. —Here 
are alſo the buſts of the late Lord, and his illuſtrious friends; 
vin. Frederick Prince of Wales; the Earls of Cheſterfield, 
Weſtmoreland, and Marchmont; the Lords Bathurſt and 
Gower; the late Earls af Chatham and Temple, and the 
55 Lord Lyttleton. 5 
There is likewiſe'in theſe gardens a monument erected to 
the memory of Congreve; the embelliſhments of which are 
emblematical of that celebrated poet's comic genius. And 
alſo another monument erected by Lord Cobham, in honour 
of his nephew Captain Thomas Grenville, who was killed 
bravely fighting againſt the French, in a fleet commanded by 
W 
There is in Stow Gardens ſo great a variety of beauties, 
that the ſpectator, whoſe mind is capable of being moved, ei- 
ther with grace or majeſty, cannot, without raluctance, leave 
a place ſo properly calculated to inform the judgement, and 
intereſt the fancy; where art appears without affectation, and 
nature without extravagance. 


2 l x is five miles porth=weſt of Windſor, and is 
mmarkable, both on account of its moſt beautiful ſituation, 
and alſo becauſe it was the ordinary reſidence of the late 
Prince of Wales, father to the preſent King. The houſe 
was built by George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, in the 
reign of King Charles the Second, and came by marriage of 
the heireſs of that family to the late Earl of Orkney, who 
greatly improved both the houſe and gardens, Which were alſo 
farther extended and enlarged by the late Prince of Wales, 
and made moſt delightful, inſomuch that wherever the eye is 
turned, nothing offers to the ſight but the moſt agreeable ave- 
nues, parterres, and fine lawns, and theſe heightened by an 
extenſive view of the river Thames, and a moſt beautiful and 
well eultivated country: the houſe is a. ſtately regular edi- 
fice, and the rooms ſpacious and noble: in the grand chamber 
the tapeſtry hangings repreſent the battles of the late Duke of 
Matlbdrougb, wrought to great perfection, by order of the 
h | late 
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late Earl of Orkney, who was himſelf an officer of ſuperior 
rank in thoſe glorious campaigns; on the front of the houſe 
is raiſed a moſt noble terrace or walk, which is Taid to be 


higher than the terrace of Windſor Caftle ; it is certain, the 


proſpeQ here js equally extenſive and beautiful. 775 


Ditton Park is an ancient. and venerable manſion, ſituated 
in the pariſh of Datchet, and was built by Sir Ralph Win- 
wood, Secretary of State to King James the Firſt. It came 
afterwards into the family of Montagu, and on the death of 
the late Duke, this houſe and manor of Datehet came to the 
Dutcheſs of Mancheſter, eldeſt daughter and joint heireſs to 
that noble family The houſe is built in the form of 2 caſtle, 
ſurrounded by a large moat of water, and in the middle of a 
pleaſant park, well planted with timber; the apartments are 
large, and beautifully painted, and in the picture gallery is 2 
good collection of paintings, many of them by the firſt maſ» 


ters. Lord Beaulieu married the Dutcheſs of Mancheſter, 


and has much improved the houſe and gardens, | 
4 | SAY + ö 

There are alſo ſeveral other fine ſeats in this neighbourhood ; 
particularly Langley Park, the ſeat of the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, The houſe is a noble edifice built by the late Duke, 
all of ſtone, has commodious offices, and is moſt agreeably 
deſigned, ſituated in a large park, with ſhady walks, and has a 
beautiful lawn and canal: the hanquetting-houſe on the riſing 
ground of the park, adds to the proſpect from the terrace of 
Windſor Caſtle, | ot 15 


At a ſmall diſtance is Percy Lodge, the ſeat of the Earl of 
Tankerville. This was the reſidence of the late Dutcheſs of 
Somerſet, after the deceaſe of the Duke. The gardens. and 
park are large, and beautifully deſigned. F 


 Langley-Green, Wexham, and Stoke-Greenare in this neigh» 
bourhood. In the firſt mentioned green, Lord Granard has 
lately built a commodious and elegant ſeat; and in theſe yil- 
lages are me ny agreeable houſes of gentlemen of fortune, 
Who conſtantly reſide here: In the laſt mentioned green Ge- 
neral Howard has a moſt pleaſant ſeat and gardens. 15 


Stoke- Houſe lately belonged to the Lady Cobham, but on 
her deceaſe was purchaſed by Mr, Penn, one of the proprie- 
| a — 
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tors and governors of Pennſylvania. It is an ancient and no- 
ble edifice, with a large and pleaſant park; and adjoining to 
the houſe is the pariſh church of Stoke, and a neat hoſpital, 
built and endowed by a+ Counteſs of Huntingdon, for the 
ſupport and maintenance of twelve old and indigent perſons 
of both ſexes, The ſcite of this ancient hoſpital has of late 
been removed, and a new one built in an adjoining conveni- 
ent part of the neighbourhood, by Mr. Penn, 


Bailey's, not far from hence, is an agreeable ſeat belonging 
to the Earl of Godolphin. 


Farnham and Eaft-Burnham are pleaſant villages, and have 
many agreeable houſes and villas, particularly the elegant 
houſe and gardens of Mr, Charles Eyre. Near Burnham is 


 Hitcham- Houſe, ſituated in a valley, which was formerly the 


country reſidence of that learned phyſician, Dr. Friend, to 
whoſe family it at preſent belongs, but is now in the poſſeſſion 
of Lady Windſor. The gardens are large, and well de- 
ſigned; and in the hall is an original painting of the late 
Queen Caroline, which that Princeſs preſented to Dr. 
F riend. | : | 


The village of Taploe, which is not far diſtant, is of ſo 
pleaſant a ſituation, that it has cauſed many gentlemen of 
fortune of late to reſide here, who have built very agreeable 
houſes. The manor-houſe on the ſummit of the hill is an 
ancient and noble building, and enjoys a moſt beautiful pro- 
ſpect over the country, and the river Thames, which runs 
underneath. This houſe belongs to the Earl of Inchiquin, 
who reſided here during the life of the late Prince of Wales ; 
3 on his highneſs's death, his lordſhip removed to Cliefden 

uſe, | 


Undercombe is the agreeable ſeat of Thomas Eyre, Eſq; and 
here are alſo the ruins of the ancient nunnery of Burnham. 
It was of the order of St. Auſtin, and conſiſted of an abbeſs, 
and ſeven or eight nuns. It was founded by Richard, King 
- the Romans, in the year 1165, and dedicated to the Virgin 

arys ; 


Dawney Court is the ſeat of Sir Charles Palmer, Bart, of 
the tamily of Roger Palmer, Earl of Caſtlemain, who was 
VoL, 1. H ſent 
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ſent by King James the Second on the eoftly embaſſy to Rome 
in the year 1687 ; and the magnificent ſtate-coach, made uſe 
of by that nobleman on that ignominious occaſion, was many 
years kept here. 


Monts Riſborough is only remarkable for the antiquities in 
its neighbourhood z particularly an old fortification, called 
Bellinus's caſtle z and ſome trenches and fortifications ſup- 
poſed to have been made when the Romans Were in Britain. 
And not far from Monk's Riſborough, there is a high ſteep 
chalky hill, on the ſouth-weſt fide of which there is the 
figure of a croſs, an hundred feet long, formed by trenches 
cut into the chalk about two feet deep, which is ſappoſed to 
be the work of the Saxons.—Near Monk's Riſborough is 
' Prince's Riſborough, where on the top of a hill are the traces 
of a camp; and it is ſaid that thirteen counties may be ſeen 
from hence, 

About four miles from Ivingo is the pleaſant village of 
Hſhbridge, which is delightfully. fituated. The Dake of 
Bridgewater has a fine houſe and gardens here, with parks well 
ſtored with all ſorts of game. Vaſt numbers of cattle are 
fed in the neighbourhood of Aſhbridge, particularly ſheep, 
whoſe fleeces are equal, if not fuperior, to any other in 
England, { i 
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of county is bounded on the weft by hut e 
Z and Bedfordſhire; on the fouth by Hertfordſhire and 
Effex ; on the north by Lincolnſhire ; and on the eaft by 
Norfolk and Suffolk, It extends about forty miles from 
north to ſouth, and from eaſt to weſt about twenty-five, It 
is divided into ſeventeen hundreds, and contains one city and 
eight market-towns, one hundred and fixty-three pariſhes, 


11 


about two hundred and ſeyenty- nine villages, and five hun- 


dred and ſeventy thouſand acres. 

The face of this county affords great variety; and a con- 
ſiderable tract of land in it is diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 
Iſle of Ely, It conſiſts of (ups ground, divided by innu- 


merable channels and drains, and is part of a very ſpacious 


= ug; = 


% „ wo 


intermixed with corn fields. 
The chief rivers are, the Grant, the Oufe, and the Nen, 
which run generally from weſt to eaſt, and having received 
ſeveral lefler ſtreams in e fall into the 4 ſea 
Ms H 2 | near 
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near Lynn in Norfolk. The tide runs with ſuch violence 
up the Nen, as far as Wiſbeach, about either equinox, that 
it will overſet any boat in the way of it; and the ſalt waves 
_ daſhing againſt each other, in the night time appear like 
ſtreams of fire: this is generally called the Eager, from the 
impetuoſity of its courſe, The little river Cam runs through 
the county, from ſouth to north, and falls into the Ouſe at 
Streatham-mere, near Thetferd, by Ely. | 

The principal commodities of Cambridgeſhire are corn, malt, 
cattle, butter, ſaffron, coleſeed, hemp, fiſh, and wild-fowl. 
The wild-fowl are taken in decoys, placed convenient for 
catching them, into which they are led by tame ducks that 
are trained for that purpoſe; and in the Iſle of Ely there is 
ſuch plenty of theſe birds, that three thouſand couple are ſaid 
to be ſent to London every week. The principal manufac- 
tures of. this county are paperand wicker-ware. This county 
ſends fix members to the Houſe of Commons, viz. two knights 
of the ſhire, two repreſentatives for the Univerſity, and two 
burgeſſes for the town of Cambridge, 


. 
The ancient city of EL is ſixty- nine miles from London, 


ſituated in the fenny part of Cambridgeſhire, called the Iſle of 


Ely ; and being ſurrounded by the Ouſe and other ſtreams, is 
unhealthy, though it ſtands on a riſing ground. It is go- 
verned by the biſhop, who has not only the eccleſiaſtical, but 
civil juriſdiction ; and though a city, it is not repreſented in 
Parliament; two particulars in which it differs from every 
other city in the kingdom. The ſovercignty of Ely was ſet- 
tled upon the biſhop by Henry the Firſt, who alſo made Cam- 
bridgeſhire his dioceſe, which before was part of the dioceſe 
of Lincoln. From this time the biſhop appointed a judge 
to determine all cauſes, whether civil or criminal, that ſhould 
ariſe within his iſle, till the time of Henry the Eighth, who 
took that privilege away; and therefore the biſhop's power 

in civil affairs is now much curtailed. | ys | 
The city of Ely is neither beautiful nor populous. The 
cathedral and biſhop's palace are its chief ornaments ; the 
former has 4 remarkable dome and lanthorn, ſuppoſed to be 
the only work of its kind in Europe, which ſeems to totter 
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with every guſt of wind. The church is four hundred feet 
high, has a tower at the weſt end of it, about two hundred feet 
high, and was a monaſtery in the time of the Saxons. © The 
chief ſtreet, which is on the eaſt fide of the city, is full of 
ſprings, which generally overflow from one to another, all the 
way down the hill. This city is ſo encompaſſed with gat- 
— all the country- towns in the neighbourhood, eſpe- 
cially Cambridge and St. Ives, are ſupplied with garden ſtuff 


from hence. They are particularly noted for vaſt quantities 
of ſtrawberries, | 


MARKET-TOWNS. 

CAMBRIDGE is the county- town, and is ſituated on theriver 
Cam, which divides the town into two parts, that are joined 
dy a large ſtone bridge. It is fifty- two miles from London, 
and is a very ancient town, being well known in the time of 
the Romans by the name of Camboritum. William the Nor- 
man built a caſtle here, of which the gate-houſe is ſtill ſtand- 
ing, and uſed for the county gaol. There are fourteen pa- 
"Fiſhes in this town, about twelve hundred houſes, and the in- 
Habitants are computed at fix thouſand. The government 
of the town is veſted in a mayor, high-ſteward, recorder, 
twelve aldermen, twenty-four common - council- men, with a 
town- clerk, and other officers. The market- place is ſituated 
in the middle of the town; and the ſhire-hall, which was 
erected at the expence of the nobility and gentry of the 
county, is eighty feet in length, thirty-four in breadth, and 
_ thirty-three in height; The ancient town-hall is at the back 
of the ſhire-hall; and in the market-place is a pillar of the 
Ionic order, called the croſs, on the top of which is a globe 
gilt. In the front of the town-hall ſtands an handſome ſtone 
conduit, incloſed with iron palliſades, to which water is 
brought by an aqueduct, which was firſt erected by the fa- 
mous Hobſon, the Cambridge carrier, whom Milton has ce- 

lebrated in his poems, and who is ſaid to have been the fitſt 
perſon who ever let hackney horſes in England. There has 
lately been erected here a large houſe, for a county hoſpital, 
on which four thouſand pounds have been expended, purſu- 
ant to the will of Dr. Addenbroke, late fellow of Catherine 
Hall, ho left it to the care of truſtees. - 
e EA | Cambridge 
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Cambridge is about a mile in length, from ſouth ta north, 
and about half a mile broad in the middle, When the town 
is viewed from the welt the proſpect is exceedingly magnifis 
cent, as the colleges with their fine groves, gardens, and ins 
elaſures, all preſent themſelves to the eye; and the fituation 
on the banks bf the river, which looks like an artificial canal, 
with the ſeveral bridges over it, all conſpire to heighten the 
beauty of the ſcene, L | ; 

The Univerſity here is one of the moſt flouriſhing ſeminaries of 
learning in the world, and is particularly diſtinguiſhed for the 


great attention that is paid here to the cultivation of natural 


knowledge, together with all the different branches of the 
mathematics, It is governed by a chancellor, a high-ſtew= 


ard, two proctors, and two taxors. All theſe officers are. 


choſen by the Univerſity. The chancellor is always a peer 
of the realm, and generally continues in his office far life, by 
the tacit conſent of the Univerſity, though a new choice may 
be made every three years, As the chancellor is a perſon af 
ſo high a rank, it is not expected or intended, that he ſhould 


execute the office ; but he has not the power of appointing 
bis ſubſtitute : a vice- chancellor is choſen annvally, an tha 


third of November, by the Univerſity z he is always the head 


of ſome allen, the heads of the colieges returning two af 


their body, of which the Univerſity elects ane, The bigh= 
ſteward is choſen by the ſenate, and holds his place by a pa- 
tent from the Univerſity, The practors and taxors are alfa 


choſen every year from the ſeveral colleges and halls by turns. 


It is the buſineſs of the proctors to inſpeR into the behaviour 
af the ſtudents; and they, in conjunction with the taxors, 
regulate the weights and meaſures uſed in the markets. Here 
are alſo two moderators, two ſcrutatars, a commiſſary, a pub= 
lic orator, two public librarians, a regiſter, a ſchool keeper, 
three eſquire beadles, eighteen profeilors, with a yeoman bea- 


dle, who attends on all public occaſions, and the caput, which 
conſiſts of che vice- chancellor, a doctor of divinity, a doctor 


of laws, a doctor of phyſic, a regent, a non-regent, and a 
maſter of arts, choſen annually on the 12ih of October. 
The Univerſity conſiſts of twelve colleges and four halls; 


but though they are diſtinguiſhed by different names, the 


privileges of the colleges and halls are in every reſpe& the 
ſame,—As to the antiquity of the Univerſity of Cambridge, 


we have no account of it generally allowed to be authentic, 


that 


— 
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that goes further back than the reign of Henry the Firſt, who 
ſucceeded William Rufus in Auguſt 1 100. About this time 
the monaſtery of Croyland, in Lincolnſhire, being conſumed 
by fire, Geoffrey the abbot, who was poſſeſſed of the manor 
of Catenham, near Cambridge, ſent thither Giſlebert, his 
profeſſor of divinity, and three other monks, Theſe monks 
being well ſkilled in philoſophy and the ſciences, went daily 
to Cambridge, where they hired a barn, and read public lec- 
tures. A number of ſcholars were ſoon brought together, 
and in leſs than two years were ſo multiplied, that there was 
not « houſe, barn, or church in the place, large enough to 
hold them. Inns and halls were ſoon built fer the accommo- 
dation of ſtudents. But many of the ſcholars uſed to board 
and lodge with the houſekeepers in the town, and attended 
the lectures of the different profeſſors, in the halls which 
were built for that purpoſe. And there is a hall now re- 
maining, ſtil] called Pythagoras's-ſchool, ſituated on the weft 
fide of the river, which was one of the firſt uſed for the be- 
fore - mentioned purpoſe, and which is the only one now left 
undemoliſhed. It was in this hall that Eraſmus read his lec- 
tures on the Greek language, But we now proceed ta 
give an account of the ſeveral colleges and halls in their pre- 
ſent ſtate. - 8 | | 
Peter Houſe College was founded in 1257, in the reign of 
King Henry the Third, by Hugh Balſham, prior of Ely; at 
which time it was nothing more than commodious lodgings 
for the ſtudents. But in 1284, when the founder was made 
biſhop of that ſee, he endowed it for a maſter and fourteen 
fellows. The name of the college is derived from St. 


Peter's church, in the neighbourhood of which it, is ſitu- 


ated. 

This college conſiſts of two courts, ſeparated by a cloiſter 
and gallery, the largeſt being one hundred and forty-four feet 
long, and eighty-four feet broad, All the buildings in this 
court have been within theſe few years caſed with ſtone in an 
elegant manner, ſo that at preſent they makea very handſome 
appearance. The leſſer court is ſituated next the ſtreet, and 
is divided by the chapel, a fine Gothic building, forty-four 
feet long, twenty-ſeven broad, and twenty-ſeven high, This 
college has a maſter, twenty-two fellows, and forty-two ſcho- 


lars. | | 
Clare Hall 
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Clare Hall was founded in the year 1340, at which time 
Richard Badew, the chaneellor, being aſſiſted by the generous 
benefactions of Lady Elizabeth Clare, then Counteſs of Ul- 
ſter, not only built, but endowed it gn the ruins of a houſe 
which he had built ſixteen years before, for the reception of 
ſuch ſtudents as were willing to live there at their own ex- 
pence ; but at laſt, by ſome accident, it was deſtroyed by fire. 
In proceſs of time, by the aſſiſtance of ſome additional bene- 
factions, the endowment was greatly enlarged. It has been 
nobly rebuilt, and is finely ſituated on the eaſtera bank of the 
river, over which it has an elegant ſtone bridge, leading to a 

fine viſta, beyond which is a beautiful lawn, This delightful 

ſpot is much reſorted to on ſummer evenings, where, on the 
one hand, are elegant buildings, gardens, groves, and the river. 
and, on the other, corn- fields to a very great extent. Clare 
Hall has. a maſter, eighteen fellows, and fixty-three ſcho- 
lars. ©: 5 En en, FS | | 

Pembroke Hall was founded in the year 1347, by Mary 
St. Fel. Counteſs of Pembroke, whoſe i R | 

de Valentia, Earl of Pembroke, loſt his life in a tournament 
on, de very day he was married to her. Upon this misfor- 
tuße, being inconſolable for his death, ſhe inſtantly with- 
- drew from the world; and, amongſt other acts of muniſi- 
- cence, ſheeſtabliſhed this hall. It conſiſts of two courts, each 
beigg ninety-ſix' feet long, and fifty-four broad. The chapel: 
wess built after a deſign of Sir Chriſtopher Wren, and is 
cꝗ̃ſteemed an elegant edifice. This hall has a maſter, five fel - 
lors and thirteen ſcholars. n Pye: 
on” pur Chriſti, or Bemadict College, is a long ſquare of 
- btildipgs, containing two courts, and four rows of lodgings. 
It was founded by the united guilds, or fraternities of Corpus 
Chriſti, and the Bleſſed Virgin, who through the intereſt' of 
Henry of Monmouth, Duke of Lancaſter, procured leave of 
Henry the Third, that their aldermen ſhould be authorized to 
erect and endow this college. It takes its name from the 
church of dt. Benedict, that ſtands contiguous to it. The 
chapel of the college, and the library, are both under the ſame 
roof. The latter contains a valuable collection of ancient 
manuſcripts, which were preſerved at the diſſolution of thb 
religious houſes, and given to this ſociety by Archbiſhop Par- 
ker. This college maintains a maſter, twelye fellows, and: 


, Trinity Hall 


forty ſcholars, 
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Frinity Hall: was founded in the year 1353, by William 
Bateman, Biſhop of Norwich. It is an handſome edifice, 
having been lately faced with ſtone, both within and without. 
The chapel is ſmall, but very neat, and the gardens ate ex- 
tremely pleaſant. This hall was originally deſigned for ; 
ſtudy of the ciyil law, and conſiſts of a maſter, twelve fellows, 
and fourteeniſcholars, N he | 

- Gonvilleand Caius College conſiſts of three courts, with 
three remarkable gates, one of which is called the gate of 
virtue, and eſteemed-a fine piece of architecture. The firſt 
foundatian-pf this ſocietys though not on the ſame ſpot, was 
begun in the year 348, by Edmund de Gonville, rector of 
Ferrington, in Norfolk: but as he died before his deſign was 
accompliſhed, he left a ſum of money to Bateman, Biſhop of 
Norwich, for the completion of it. However, the learned 
Dr. John Caius, an eminent phyſician, made ſuch large addi - 
tions to it afterwards, not only iq regard to its buildings, but 
its revenues, that he is juſtly canſidered as its principal 
founder. e . 7 
Dr. Caius was ſucceſſively phyſician to King Edward the 
Sixth, Queen Mary the Firſt, and Qgeen Elizabeth; and 
was a great friend to the College of Phyſicians, of which ſor 
ſeven Fears he held the office of preſident, He added at his 
own expence to Gonville-hall a new ſquare, called Caius s 
Court, all of durable free · ſtone, and uniform in every reſpect; 
the charge of which amounted to one thouſand eight hundred 
and thirty-four pounds, which at that time was a large ſum. 
He alſo endowed his foundation with conſiderable eſtates, for 
the maintenance of three fellows, twenty ſcholars, and a por- 
ter, and gave them a new body of ſtatutes. And that this 
ſociety might the better flouriſh under his immediate care and 
inſpection, he accepted himſelf of the maſterſhip of it, in 
1559, and retained it almoſt as long as he lived. But ſome 
little time before his deceaſe, he cauſed Dr. Thomas Legge 
of Norwich to be placed in his roam, he remaining as a fel- 
low commoner in his own college, aſſiſting daily at divine fer- 
vice, in a private ſeat in the chapel, which he had built for 
himſelf, He died in 1573, and Was buried in a grave which 
he had made before his deceaſe, in the chapel of his own col- 
lege. His monument, when the chapel was rebuilc ſome 
years ſince, was raiſed from the floor, and placed in the wall, 
and then his body was found NY perfect. This col- 


5 Vor. 1. | lege 
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lege maintains at preſent twenty-ſix fellows; and'ſeventy-four? 
cholars. ee #1693 :40 tone norm mel 
King's College is on many accounts deemed the moſt mag 
nificent college in Europe. The chapel is one of the fineſt 
pieces of Gothic architecture in the world, three hundred and 
four feet long, ſeventy- three broad, and ninety-one in height? 
to the battlements, and yet not a ſingle pillar to ſuſtain the 
roofs, of which there are two; the firſt of ſtone finely 
wrought, the other of timber covered with lead, between 
which a man may walk upright. It is adorned with twent 
ſix beautiful pinnacles, of which the four principal ones £ | 
one hundred and fifty feet high, and are ſeen at twenty miles 
diſtance. The carving is inimitably fine; and the windows 
of the chapel are ornamented with painted glaſs. This col 7 
lege owes its firſt foundation to King Henry the Sixth, in the 
year 1441, but it was afterwards: enlarged by King Henry } 
the Seventh, and King Heury the Eighth. It maintains a 
provoſt, fifty fellows, and twenty ſcholars. Wo 
Queen's College, was firſt founded by Margaret, conſort of 
King Henry the Sixth, but was finiſhed-by Elizabeth, Queen 
to King Edward the Fourth, It contains two courts, beſides | 
other buildings. The firſt court is ninety-ſix feet long, and 
eighty-four-broad, and the ſecond is three hundred and thirty } 
feet in circumference. The chapel is a fine piece of Gothia 
architecture; but the greateſt beauties of this college are its 
gardens and rural groves, which are laid out in the moſt cu- 
rious manner along both ſides of the river, and connected with 
the college and each other by two wooden bridges, one of 
which is conſidered as extremely curious. When Eraſmus 
was at Cambridge, he choſe this college as his place of re- 
ſidence. Here is a preſident; nineteen fellows, and forty- four 
ſcholars. 18 0 n 23058: 2403593: 
Catherine Hall was founded by Richard Woodlark, the 
provoſt of King's College, in the year 1475, and was dedi- 
cated to St. Catherine. It is ſituated on the eaſt of Queens 
College. The front is towards the weſt, and is one of the 
moſt regular and extenſive in this Univerſity. It has lately 
had ſeveral conſiderable improvements and additions, particu- 
larly that part which fronts the eaſt, where there is a noble 
| quadrangle of one hundred and eighty feet long, and. one 
hundred and twenty feet broad. In the middle is a graſs plat, 
and the entrance from the eaſt is by an handſome pair of iron 
SAS | 8 | gates. 
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gates. Great art has been uſed to make the walks and ave- 
nues of this college as agreeable as poſſible z for which pur- 
poſe a row of young elms have been planted within theſe few 
years oppoſite Trumpington-ſtreet, and a new brick wall 
erected, which adds greatly to the beauty of the place. The 
chapel here is reckoned a fine piece of architecture. This 
hall maintains a maſter, fix fellows, and thirty ſcholars, - 

Jeſus College is ſituated in the moſt beautiful manner on 
the eaſt end of the town, and ſurrounded by gardens, groves, 
and fine meadows, The ſouth front is one hundred and 
eighty feet long, built in the moſt regular manner, and in a 
good taſte, I he entrance is by a moſt magnificent gate, and 
the firſt court is one hundred and forty- one feet long, and one 
hundred and twenty broad. It was founded by John Al- 
cock, Biſhop of Ely, in the year 1497, who, after he had 
obtained the lands and revenues of a monaſtery. of nuns, 
who had been ſuppreſſed on account of the licentiouſneſs of 
their manners, he endowed and dedicated it to Jeſus, the Bleſs 
ſed Virgin, and to St, Radegund, who was the patroneſs of 
the nunnery. This college maintains a maſter, ſixteen fel - 
lows, and thirty-one ſcholars, 

Chriſt's College was founded by the Lady Margaret, Coune 
teſs of Richmond, and mother of King Henry the Seventh, 
It is ſituated on the eaſt ſide of the town, and has one court 
of about one hundred and thirty feet long, and one hundred 
and twenty broad. The maſter's apartments are in the north- 
eaſt corner, and near them is the chapel, The hall is on the 
weſt fide of the court, and two of the others have been lately 
faced with ſtone, A ſtone building has alſo been ereRed 
within theſe few years, one hundred and fifty feet long, from 
whence there js an extenſive proſpect of the adjacent country, 
Behind this place is a garden appropriated for the uſe of the 
fellows, reckoned: one of the pleaſanteſt in the Univerſity, 
and beyond it is the cold bath ſurrounded by a little wilder- 
neſs. This college maintains a maſter, fifteen fellows, and 
fifty ſcholars, 8 

St. John's College was alſo founded by the Counteſs of 
Richmond, about nineteen years after the eſtabliſhment of the 
preceding college, and was completed by her executors, Ri- 
chard Fox, Biſhop of Wincheſter, and John Fiſher, Biſhop 
of Rocheſter, It conſiſts of three courts; to the firſt of 

Which we enter by a magnificent gate, adorned with four high 
| 13. towers, 
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towers, built in the Gothic taſte; The ehapel is on the 
right hand, being one hundred and twenty feet long, and 
twenty-ſeven broad. Divine ſervice is performed here in the 
Fame mannet as in cathedrals. The toutt of this college is 
extremely ſpacious, being two hundred and twenty=cight feet 
Jong, and two hundred and fixteen broad. The hall is oppo» 
ſite the gate, and the ſecond court is for the moſt part taken 
up with the lodgings of the fellows. On the north is a fine 
gallery, adjoining to the maſter's lodge; and the whole court, 

which has a very magnificent appearance, is about two hun- 
dred and ſeventy feet in length, and two hundred arid forty in 
breadth z and from it is an entrance to the third court, 
- which, although the leaſt, is the pleaſanteſt of the three, being 

ſituated cloſe to the river, and having the walks and groves 
on the oppoſite ſide in full view. There is -a *commodious 
cloiſter on the weſt, wherein are ſeveral handſome apartments, 
and on the north is the college library, which is a noble room, 
and is well furniſhed with many ſcarce and valuable books, 


There is a fine ſtone bridge of three arches belonging to this 


college, which leads to a grand walk of elms, on the othet 
ſideof the river; and near it ate fine meadows, cultivated 
with the greateſt care, and laid out with all the profuſion of 
the moſt luxuriant fancy. There is a garden for the fellows 
at the weſt end, not walled in, but ſufficiently ſecured by a 
thickſet hedge, and a deep ditch, which render it extremely 
pleaſant, as the walks afford a fine proſpect of an extenſive 
champaign country on one fide, and on the other the walks 
belonging to Trinity College, Here is likewiſe a beautiful 
ſummer-houſe, with a bowling- green. I his college main- 
tains a maſter, fifty-four fellows, and an hundred ſcholars, 
Magdalen College ſtands on that ſide of the Cam which is 
oppolite to all the reſt. It was originally no more than an 
hall for monks to prepare themſelves for academical exerciſes ; 
but at the diſſolution of the monaſteries, Thomas Lord Aud- 
ley, High Chancellor of England, founded this college here. 
It conhiſts of two courts, the largeſt of which has the chapel 
and maſter's apartments on the north, and the hall on the vaſt. 
The ſecond court is extremely neat, and ſtands at à diſtance 


from the noiſe of the town. It has on the eaſt an elegant 


ſtone building, with a cloifter in the front. Over the apart» 
ments of the fellows is a fine new library, furniſhed with a 
very valuable colleRion of manuſcripts, which were given 
2 5 | 7 = 7u0 
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to this college by the ingenious Mr. Samuel Pepys, who was 
ſecretary to the Admiralty in the reigns of Charles the Se+ 
cond and James the Second. The chapel of this college is 
extremely neat, and the workmanſhip of the altar-piece is 
much admired, Here is a maſter, thirteen fellows, and 
thirty ſcholars. 8 1 N 
Trinity College was founded by King Henry the Eighth, 
but large additions were afterwards made to it by Queen 
Mary, and ſeveral ſubſequent benefactors. It is a very grand 
ſtructure, containing two ſpacious quadrangles ; the firſt of 
which is much the largeſt, being three hundred and forty- 
four feet in length on the weſt ſide, and three hundred and 
twenty-five feet on the caſt, two hundred and eighty feet 
broad on the ſouth fide, and two hundred and fifty- ſix on the 
north. The entrance fron the ſtreet is by a grand gate, 
over which is a curious obſervatory, The entrance from 
the ſouth is N gate adorned with towers, and called 
nd oppoſite to it, on the north, is another 
gate ſimilar to it, with a noble clock, and near it is the 
chapel, which is an exceeding neat ſtructure. It is two hun- 
dred and four feet long, thirty - three feet eight inches broad, 
and forty- three feet ſeven inches high. A beautiful ſimpli- 
city reigns throughout this building: it is adorned with a 
grand altar- piece, ſtalls, and a noble organ gallery. Public 
worſhip is performed here in the ſame manner as in cathe- 
drals. In the anti-chamber is a, very fine ſtatue of Sir Iſaac 


Newton, which was executed Roubilliac, and is one of | 


the fineſt performances of that great maſter. The maſter's 
lodge is near the chapel, and in it are apartments for the re- 
ception of the King, and ſuch of the Royal Family as chuſe 
to viſit the Univerſity, Theſe apartments are likewiſe ap- 
propriated for the reception of the Judges when they come 
here on the circuit, | | 

The hall is at the ſouth end of the maſter's lodge, and is 
one hundred feet long, and forty broad. The height is fifty 
fret, and the walls ate adorned with the portraits of many 
eminent perſons, who have either had their education io this 
college, or been benefactors to it. There is an entrance 
through the end of the hall to Nevils, or the inner court, by 
a grand flight of ſteps. This court is the fineſt in this Uni- 
vetiny, and even ſurpaſſes any at Oxford. It is very ſpa- 


cious, and has a avble cloiſter both on the north and gy 


. : 
g „ 2 
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on the north fide is the hall. 
ang on the eaſt is a fine gallery, over the cloiſter, adorned with 
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and well ſupported by ſtone pillars, and over them are handſome 
apartments for the fellows and gentlemen commoners. The: 
library conſtitutes the welt front of the college, and is a very 

magnificent ſtructure. It is one hundred and ninety feet 
long, forty broad, and thirty-eight high. The erecting of 


this library was much promoted by the learned Dr. Barrow, 


who was maſter of this college when the edifice was begun. 
The aſcent to it is by a ſpacious ſtair: caſe, with ſteps of 
black marble, and in different apartments are many ancient: I 


Roman monuments. The entrance into the library is by, 


folding doors at the north end, and the appearance of the in- 
fide is extremely grand and beautiful. The claſſes are very. 
large, and contain a very valuable collection of books, manu- 

cripts, and other curioſities. The tops of the claſſes are 


A4 dorned with buſts of the moſt celebrated writers, both an- 


cient and modern. There are alſo ſome fine portraits, and a 
fine marble ſtatue of the late Duke of Somerſet, The floor of 

the library is of white. marble, and at the ſouth end are folding 
doors, which open into a balcony. The outſide of the walls is 
ornamented with pilaſters, and chapiters finely carved, and. 
round the top: is a ſtone baluſtrade. Over the eaſt front are 
four ſtatues, repreſenting divinity, law, phyſic, and the ma- 
thematics, Sir Chriſtopher Wren was the architect of this, 
elegant building. Under the library is a moſt ſpacious pi- 


azza, and from it are three large gates of wrought iron, 


which open to a lan ſurrounded with fine gravel walks, and 
there is. a paſſage to the river, over which is a bridge of three. 


arches, On the oppoſite ſide of the river are walks of about 


one- third of a mile in circumference, from whence there is an 
extenſive proſpect over a fine open country. In the middle is 
a remarkable fine viſta, through a high walk of lofty elms, 


and on the north and ſouth are rows of Dutch elms and 


cheſnut trees. This noble college maintains a maſter, ſixtys. 
five fellows, and ninety-one ſcholars.  __ 41 i 

Emanuel College was founded in the year 1584, by Sir 
Walter Miidmay, of Chelmsford in Eſſex, on the ſame ſpot 


on which there had formerly been a houſe of Dominican 


friars. The grand court of this college is extremely neat, 
having an elegant ſtone building on the ſouth, and oppoſite 
Near it is the maſter's lodge; 


portraits of the founder and other benefactors. The entrance 
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to the chapel is in the middle of the cloiſter, and contrived 
-in ſuch a manner that the ſtudents can paſs to it out of their 
chambers. The chapel, which is extremely neat, is adorned 
with” a fretwork cieling, and has a marble floor. From the 
cloiſter to the ſouth is a noble range of buildings, beſides 
which there are ſome leſſer courts with old buildings N 
very good library, Here is a maſter, fourteen fellows, an 
ſixty ſcholar s. 1 

Sidney Suſſex College was founded in 1589, by Lady Fran- 
ces Sidney, Counteſs of Suſſex. It conſiſts of two courts, 
almoſt encompaſſed with gardens. The hall is extremely ele- 
gant, and the library contains many ſcarce and valuable 
books. This college maintains a maſter, twelve fellows, 
and twenty- eight ſcholars. | : 
"The Senate Houſe at Cambridge is a moſt elegant building, 
executed entirely in the Corinthian order, being one hundred 
and one feet long, forty-two feet broad, and thirty-two feet 
high.. The wainſcot and galleries which ſurround it, are of 
Norway oak, of a cedar colour, and finely carved. The gal» 
lery at the eaſt end is ſupported by five fluted columns; and 
the cieling is ornamented with ſtucco. work. Oppoſite the 
ſouth entrance. is a ſtatue of King George the Second, and 


on the other fide is a ſtatue of the late Duke of Somerſet, 


Near this is a fine emblematical figure of glory, which was 
executed in Italy. At the weſt end are the thrones of the 
chancellor and vice-chancellor, and ihe ſeats for the heads of 
the.colleges, noblemen, and doctors, are on one ſide, in the 
form of a ſemi-circle, The regents in white hoods, and the 
non-regents in black hoods, fit below them; and at the 
upper end, on a 1 0 hand of the chancellor's throne, is a 
room where the doctors dreſs themſelves in their robes. At 
the caſt end are two, ſtair-caſes leading to the gallery, which 
will contain at leaſt a thouſand perſons. This is generall 

allowed to be one,of the moſt elegant edifices in England 

and is ſaid to have coft about ſixteen thouſand pounds. It 
forms the north fide of an intended ſquare, as the.ſchools and 
public libraries do the weſt, the ſchools being on the ground 


floor, and the library over them, ſurrounding a ſmall court, 


where the divinity and philoſophy ſchools are kept ; and oa 
the ſouth are thoſe for law and phyſics, The late learned 


Dr. Woodward's repoſitory of foſſils, ores, ſhells, &c. which 
is well worthy the notice of the curious, is an elegant geo- 
59 mettical 
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metrical ſtair- caſe, which leads to the old library over the 
Jaw ſchools. © At the ſouth-weſt angle is an elegant ſquare 
room, enlightened by an handſome eupola, with braſs doors, 
for the reception of manuſcripts and the moſt valuable 
books; and here is likewiſe a cabinet, containing a great 
Dumber of oriental manuſcripts, with many other cuf ioſi- 
ties. In the next room is an Egyptian mummy; and in 
two other rooms are depoſited a great number of curious 
prints, together with a valuable collection of medals, and 
the firſt editions of the Greek and Latin clafficks; and alſo a 
collection of moſt of the books printed by Caxton, Here is 
likewiſe a famous Greek manuſcript of the Goſpels, and Acts 
of the Apoſtles, which belonged to Theodore Beza, and was 
preſented by him to this Univerſity, It is written in capitals 
on fine vellum, and is of great antiquity. The room in which 
this is depoſited, which is on the weft fide, over the philo- 
ſophy ſchool, together with another over the divinity ſchool 
on the-north-ſide, contains twenty-ſix large claffes, in which 
are thirty thouſand volumes of printed books, preſented to 
this Univerſity by King George the Firſt,” The caſt gallery 
has been lately built in an elegant manner, and forms the 
welt fide of the intended ſquare; but it is of a different order 
of architecture from the Ras Houſe, to which it isjoined 
by a ſtone ſcreen, the whole making a very handſome ap- 
pearance. ri 
St, Mary's church forms the eaſt fide of the intended 
ſquare, and in this the Univerſity have their public ſermons, 
Over part of the middle chancel is a grand gallery, wherein 
the vice-chancellors, heads of colleges, noblemen, and doc- 
tors fit; and in the middle iſle are ſeats for the maſters of 
arts, and fellow=commoners. In the fide iſles are handſome 
ſeats for the batchelors, and the pariſhioners fit near them. 
The organ at the weſt end is extremely magnificent ; and it 
has a gallery wherein all the acts of muſic are held, The 
Jength of the church is ſeventy-five feet, and the chancel 
forty-five, the 'whole breadth being fixty-eight, This noble 
fabric was built by the voluntary contributions of ſuch per- 
ſons as had received their education in this Univerſity, The 
ſteeple is lofty and handſome; and this church is greatly ſu- 

perior to any other in the city of Cambridge, Ta 
The whole number of fellows in this celebrated Univer- 
ſity, are four hundced, and fix hundred and fixty-fix ſcho- 
| | | lars, 
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lars, with about two hundred and thirty · ſix officers and ſer - 
vants of various kinds, who are maintained upon the foun- 
dation. Theſe, however, are not all the ſtudents of the 


Univerſity; there are two ſorts of ſtudents, called pen- 


fioners, the greater and the leſs ; the greater penſioners are 
ſons of the nobility and of gentlemen of large fortunes, and 
are called fellow-commoners, becauſe, though they are ſcho- 
lars, they dine with the fellows; the leſſer penſioners dine 
with the ſchalars that are on the foundation, but live at their 


own expence. There is alſo a conſiderable number of poor 
ſcholars, called ſizars, who wait upon the fellows and ſcho- 


lars, and the penſianers of both ranks, by whom they are in 


a great degree- maintained ; hut the number of penſioners _ 


and ſiaars cannot be aſcertained, as it is in a tate of perpe- 
tual fluctustiaengn. 5's | 
In this Univerſity the batchelors of arts complete their de- 
erees in Lent, beginning at Aſh-Wedneſday, The firſt 
Tueſday in July is always the day of commencement, 
wherein the maſters of arts and the doctors of all faculties 
complete their teſpective degrees. In three years after any 
one has taken his batchelor's degree, he may commence maſ= 
ter of arts; and ſeven years after that, he may be dignified 
with the title of batchelor of divinity , and at the expiration 
of three years more, he may turn out doctor. 55 | 


NzwMARKET, notwithſtanding its name, is of conſide- 
rable antiquity ; for in the time of King Edward the Third 
the Biſhop of Carliſle, who was afterwards ſo troubleſome to 
King Henry the Fourth, was called Thomas of Newmarket. 
It is ſixty miles diſtant from London, and chiefly conſiſts of 
one ſtrest, which is long and well built, The ſouth- ſide of 


it only is in Cambridgeſhire, the north fide: being in the 


county of Suffolk. The air of this place is very healthy; 
and the heath which ſurrounds the town is famous for being 
the fineſt courſe in England, where there are horſe races in 
April and October every year. There are two churches in 
Newmarket ; one on the Cambridge ſide, which is a chapel 
of eaſe to Ditton, a neighbouring pariſh, and one on the 
Suffolk ſide; which is parochial. There is a royal palace on 


the heath, Which was built by King Charles the Second, 


and there are alſo ſeyeral feats near the heath, belonging to 


perſons of diſtinction. There 4 here ſeveral W | 
an 
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out the Mercians , one of which being a ſtupendous work, 
much ſuperior to the reſt, has obtained the name of the 
'Devil's Ditch ; the common people ſuppoſing it to be more 
adequate to the power of ſpirits than of men. It runs many 
miles over the heath. | 4 


RNovs rox, which is thirty- ſeven miles from London, is a 
populous and well built town, and ſtands in a good air on a 
chalky ſoil. Part of it is fituated in Cambridgeſhire, and 
part on the utmoſt northern border of Hertfordſhire. The 
town ſtands where two roads meet, both made by the Ro- 
mans, the one called Herman- ſtreet, and the other Icening- 
ſtreet. This place is much frequented on account of its 
good market ſor grain, and of being one of the roads to Cam- 
bridge, to and from which many perſons are conſtantly tra- 
velling. The inns are large, and contain good aceommoda- 
tions for perſons of all ranks. Royſton church formerly be- 
longed to a convent, and contains ſome curious monuments. 
It was made parochial ſoon after the diſſolution of monaſte- 
ries; and five pariſhes being then reduced into one, the 
rectory is of great value, and the incumbent is lord of the 
manor. Many Roman coins have been found here at diffe- 
rent times, and a few years ago, as ſome labourers were dig- 
ging near the market-place, they diſcovered the remains of 


a curious ſubterranean chapel, with ſeveral altars and images 
cut out of chalk. 0 5 . CEOS 


WISBEAcCH is eighty-nine miles from London, and is 
ſituated among the fens and rivers in the iſle of Ely, It is 
a well built and populous town, and has a good public hall, 
and an epiſcopal palace belonging to the biſhop of Ely. It 
has a navigation by barges to London, which has made it a 
place of conſiderable trade. Its principal commodity is 
-oats, of which it is computed that more than fifty- two thou- 
ſand quarters are annually ſent up to the metropolis, beſides 
one thouſand tons of oil, and eight thouſand firkins of butter. 


Mans, which is eighty miles from London, is but a mean 
and inconſiderable town. In 1730, when the road was 
«making from hence to' Wiſbeach, two urns were found, in 
one of which were bones and aſhes, and in the other about 
3 ; 3 ; | 4 three 
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three hundred pieces of ſilver coin, no two pieces alike; but 
which, it is ſaid, by their dates appeared to be two thouſand 
years old, F ſp * > 9 

CaxrToN is a ſmall town, forty-nine miles from London. 
A Roman way goes through this place. Caxton, the firſt 
Engliſh printer, was born here, as was alſo Matthew Paris, . 
the hiſtorian, This is an inconſiderable town, though (as 
it is on the poſt, road between Royſton and Huntingdon) it 
contains ſome. good inns, | | 


SOHAM, which is ſeventy-one miles from London, is 2 
little town on the eaſt ſide the river Cam, and near a fen which 
lies in the road to Ely, and was once extremely dangerous to 
paſs, but a good cauſeway is now made through it. This 
95 is remarkable for the ruins of a church built by the 

anes. J | 


LinToN' is now an obſcure town, forty-eight miles from 
London, though it was formerly a place of conſiderable re- 
ute. Near this place a Roman military way joins the 
cening. | | | 
| 1 J. 
REMARKABLE Szars, VILLAGES, CURIOSITIES, &. 


The Earl of Hardwicke has a fine ſeat at Vimple, in this 
county; as has alſo Mr. Soame Jenyns at Bottiſbam Hall, 
near Cambridge; Sir John Hynde Cotton at Madingley; 
and Mr, Bennet at Barberbam, an ancient ſeat built by Sig- 
nior Pallavicini, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, wy 


At a little diſtance from Cambridge is the village of Stour- 
bridge, which is fituated on a brook called the Stour, and is 
celebrated for one of the greateſt fairs in England being held 

in its neighbourhood, It begins on the 18th of September, 
and continues a fortnight z and there is ſuch a vaſt concourſe 
of dealers here, from almoſt every part of the kingdom, that 

wooden booths are built for their accommodation, which 
are divided into ſtreets and lanes, in the ſame manner as an 

inhabited town, and named after ſo many ſtreets in London. 
They have not only ſhops 3 the fair for the ſale of 25. | 
| | 2 - mo 
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moſt every ſort of goods, but alſo alehouſes, taverns, and 
eating-houſes, with ſhews and exhibitions of various kinds. 
A very great trade is carried on here, by buying and felling 
different ſorts of goods upon the ſpot; and alſo, by very large 
commiſſions, which are here tranſacted for other parts of 
England. In this fair the clothiers from Devonſhire and 
Somerſetſhire meet with thoſe from Leeds and Halifax in 
\ _ Yorkſhire, while the wholeſale dealers from London come to 
ſettle with the country manufacturers, and give them orders 
for freſh quantities of goods. During the whole time in 
which this fair continues, it reſembles a populous trading 
town, or rather a cityz and in order to prevent diſorders, 
there is a court held in a booth, erected for the purpoſe, where 
Juſtice is adminiſtered by one of the magiſtrates from Cam- 
bridge, About the middle of the fair, when the hurry of the 
wholeſale.buſineſs is over, the gentry from the neighbourhood 
come from motives of curioſity, but they lay out large ſums ia 
the purchaſe of ſuch articles as they have occaſion for. There 
is alſo a fair for horſes, which is teſorted to by dealers from 
all parts. It is faid that this famous fair derives its origin 
from a clothier of Kendal; who accidenta]ly expoſed his cloth 
to ſale at this place, which had been intended for the London 
market; upon which others, encouraged by his ſucceſs, met 
here annually for the ſame purpoſe, and fo Eſtabliſhed in pro- 
ceſs of time this great and univerſal market. 


At Thorney, near Wiſbeach, was a very :confiderable mo- 
naſtery, founded in the reign of King Edgar. The greateſt 
part of the church is ſtill Randing, and from its majeſtic | 
appearance, ſome idea may be formed of the ancient gtan- 
deur of Thorney Abbey. 1 ads M EE 2; 


At Spinneys near Soham, was an abbey founded about the 
reign of King Henry the Third, near which was a charch, 
founded by Lady Mary Baſtingburne, and given to the abbey 
of Spinney, upon condition that the monks ſhould ſupport 
. ſeven poor aged men, with the following allowance, vig. 
one farthing loaf, one herring, and one penny worth of ale 
per day; and two hundred dry turves, one pair of ſhoes, one 
Woollen garment, and three ells of linen every year. Henry 
.» Cromwell, ſecond ſon of Oliver Cromwell, lies buried in 
this church. | ms / 
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Near the ſouthern extremity of thiscounty, and notfar 
from Linton, is a village called Caſſie Camps, where there 
are ſtill the remains of a moſt magnificent caſtle, built by 
one of the Vere's, Earl of Oxford in the reign of King 
Henry the Firſt, - The tower, and great part of the walls 
are ſtill ſtanding, and from its appearance at this diftance of 
time, it muſt have been a very -magnificent edifice, Tho 
whole of the manor was purchaſed by Mr. Sutton, for the 
uſe of his hoſpital, called the Charter- Houſe, in London. 


At Swaveſey are ſome ſmall ruins of a Benedictine con- 
vent, which belonged to the priory of St. Anne's, near Co- 
ventry. 8 IH | 


Audre, or as it was formerly called Erith, on the north 
fide of the Ouſe, in the iſle of Ely, though only a village, 
is larger and more populous than ſome market-towns.— 
There is a piece of antiquity near this place, called Belfar's 
Hill; which is an artificial mount, that. is generally ſap» 
poſed to be the place to which the people who had taken up 
arms againſt William the Norman fled for ſafety, after he 
had defeated Harold at the battle of Haſtings. At that time 
it was ſurrounded by marſhes and bogs. In the reignof 
King Henry the Third, ſuch of the barons as were defeated 
and outlawed, ſought refuge at this place, from whence they 
fallied forth in great numbers, and infeſted the adjacent 
country. 1 19 a 


At Arbury, or Arborough, about a mile north of Cambridge, 
there are the remains of a Roman camp, in a figure incli- 
ning to a ſquare, and of very conſiderable extent, In this 
camp there have been found many Roman coins. 


Over againſt Arborough, to the ſouth-eaſt of Cambridge, 
and at a ſmall diſtance from it, ate certain high hills known 
by the name of Gog Mageg Hills. On the top of theſe 
hills there is an entrenchment, of a rude circular figure, 
which is two hundred and forty- ſix paces in diameter: it is 
fortified with three rampires, having two ditches between 
them, as the manner formerly was; and it is ſuppoſed that 
if it could have been ſupplied with water, it would have been 
impregnable. Some have imagined this camp to be Roman, 

as 
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as the Romans did not always reject a circular figure when 
the ſituation made it more convenient than another. Others 
think it was a ſummer retreat of the Danes, who are known 

to have committed great barbarities in this country. And ſome 
are of opinion that the work is Britiſh, and was thrown up 
to check the Romans, who were encamped at Arborough, 
over againſt it. Gervaſe of Tilbury, an hiſtorian of the 
thirteenth century, thinks it was a camp of the Vandals, 
when they deſtroyed the Chriſtians and deſolated great part 
of the country: he therefore gave it the name of Vandelbiria, 
which has ſince been corrupted into Vandleſbury.— Near 
this camp, from the brow of the hill ſouthward, there runs a 


Roman way ; and in the year 1685, many Roman coins were 
found in an adjacent ſpot, 


At Trumpington, diſtant about one mile from Cambridge, 
there is a place called Dam Hill, where great numbers of 
human bones have been found, and many urns, pateras, and 
other Roman antiquities. | . 


Barnwell is a pleaſant village near Cambridge, where there 
was formerly an abbey, founded by Pain Peverell, a famous 
ſoldier, who was ſtandard-bearer to Robert Duke of Nor- 
mandy, in the holy wars, 


Chefterten is another agreeable village near Cambridge, 
where was formerly a ſcat of the Bevil family. 
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HIS county is bounded on the north by Lancaſhire, on 
the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt by Derbyſhire and Staffordſhire, 
on the ſouth by Shropſhire and part of Flintſhire, and on 
the weſt and north-weſt by Denbighſhire and the Iriſh ſea, 
into which the north-weſt corner ſhoots out, and forms a 
peninſula near fixteen miles long, and ſeven broad, called 
Wiral. The ſea breaking on each ſide of this peninſula, forms 
two creeks, one between the north-eaſt fide of the. peniaſula 
and the ſouth-weſt coaſt of Lancaſhire ; the other between the 
ſouth=weſt coaſt of it, and the north-eaſt coaſt of Flint- 
ſhire : theſe two creeks receive all the rivers of the county. 
The whole county is about forty-five miles long, and twenty= 
five broad, in its greateſt extent. 3 
The air of this county is ſerene and healthful, but pro- 
portionably colder than the more ſouthern parts of the iſland, 
The country is in general flat and open, though it riſes into 
hills on the borders of Staffordſhire and Derbyſhire, and con- 
tains ſeveral foreſts, two of which, called Delamere and 
Macclesfield, are of conſiderable extent, The ſoil in many 
parts is naturally fertile; and its fertility is greatly increaſed 
by a kind of marle, or fat clay, of two ſorts, one white and 
the other-red, which the peaſants find in great abundance, 
and ſpread upon their land as manure ; corn and graſs is thus 
produced with the moſt plentiful increaſe; and the paſture is 
ſaid to be the ſweeteſt of any in the kingdom. There are 
however large tracts of land covered with heath and moſs, 
which the inhabitants can uſe only for fuel, The moſly 
tracts conſiſt of a kind of mooriſh boggy earth. The in- 
habitants call them moſſes, and diſtinguiſh them into white, 
grey, and black, from the colour of the moſs that grows 
upon them. "The white moſſes, or bogs, are evidently com- 
pages of the leaves, feeds, flowers, ſtalks, and roots of herbs, 
plants or ſhrubs. The grey conſiſts of the ſame ſubſtances 
in a higher degree of putrefaction; and the only difference 
of the black is, that in this the putreſaction is perfect; the 
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grey is harder, and more ponderous than the white; and the 
black is cloſer and more bituminous than either, From theſe 


moſſes, ſquare pieces, like bricks, are dug out, and laid in 


the ſun to dry for fuel, and are called turfs, 0 

The chief, commodities of this county are cheeſe, ſalt, 
and mill-ſtones. The cheeſe is eſteemed the beſt in England, 
and furniſhed in great plenty by the excellent paſturage on 
which the cattle are fed, The falt is produced not from the 
water of the ſea, but from ſalt ſprings, which riſe in North- 
wich, Namptwich, and Middlewich, which are called the 
Salt Wiches, and Dunham, at the diſtance of about ſix 
miles from each other, The pits are ſeldom more than four 
yards deep, and never more than ſeven» In two places in 

amptwich the ſpring breaks out in the meadows fo as to 
fret away the graſs; and a ſalt liquor ouzes through the 
earth, which is ſwampy to a conſiderable diſtance. The 
ſalt ſprings at Namptwich are about thirty miles from the 
ſea, and generally lie along. the river Weaver ; yet there is 
an appearance of the fame vein at Middlewich, nearer a little 
ſtream called the Dane, or Dan, than the Weaver. All 
theſe ſprings lie near brooks, and in meadow grounds. The 
water is ſo very cold at the bottom of theſe pits, that the 
briners cannot ſtay in them above half an hour at a time, 
nor ſo long, without frequently drinking ſtrong waters. 
Some of theſe ſprings afford much more water than others; 
but it is obſerved, that there is more ſalt in any given quan- 
tity of water drawn from the ſprings that yield little, than 
in the ſame quantity drawn from thoſe that yield much; 
and that the ſtrength of the brine is generally in proportion 
to the paucity of the ſpring. It is alſo remarkable, that more 
ſalt is produced from the ſame quantity of brine in dry wea- 


ther than in wet. From whbence the brine of theſe ſprings 


is ſupplied, is a queſtion that has never yet been finally de- 
eided: ſome have ſuppoſed it to come from the ſea; ſome 
from ſubterraneous rocks of ſalt, which weie diſcovered in 
theſe parts about the middle of the laſt century; and others 
from ſubtle ſaline particles, ſubliſting in the air and depoſited 
ina proper bed, It is not probable that this water comes 
from the ſea, becauſe a quart of fea water will produce no 

more than an ounce and half of ſalt, but a quart of water 
from theſe ſprings will often produce ſeven or eight ounces. 
But whether the ſaline rocks, or the ſaline particles, are 
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the cauſe of this phænomenon, future naturaliſts muſt deter- 
mine. The ſtone which is wrought into mill-ſtones is dug 
from a quarry at Mowcop Hill, near Congleton. 1 

The principal rivers are the Merſee, the Weaver, and the 
Dee. The Merſee runs from the north-eaſt weſtward, and 
dividing this county from Lancaſhire, falls into the northern 
creek of the peninſula. The Weaver riſes in Shropſhire, 
runs from ſouth to north, and falls alſo into the northern 
creek, The Dee riſes from two ſprings near Bala, a market - 
town in Merionethſhire, in Wales, and is a name ſuppoſed to 
have been derived from Dwy, which in the ancient Britiſh 
language ſignifies the number o; it runs north- eaſt through 
Merionethſhire and Denbighſhire, and then direRing its 
courſe north, and ſeparating Cheſhire from North Wales, 
falls into the ſouthern creek of the peninſula, The Dee 
abounds with ſalmon 3 and it is remarkable that the longeſt 
and heavieſt rains never cauſe it to overflow, though it always 
floods the neighbouring fields when the wind blows freſh at 
ſouth-weſt, The Britiſh name of this river is Dyfyr dwy, 
a' word ſignifying the water of. two ſprings, The Romans 
called it Deva, probably from Dy; and its preſent name 
is evidently derived from the ſame ſource. Of the names of 
the Merſee and Weaver there is no account. Beſides theſe 
rivers there are ſeveral meres and lakes of conſiderable extent, 
which abound with carp, tench, bream, eels, and other fiſh, 

This county is divided into ſeven hundreds, and contains 
one city and twelve market towns. It lies in the province of 
Vork and dioceſe of Cheſter, and includes one hundred and 
twenty- four pariſhes, | | 


| $15, oils Gas Pages” 1 
The city of CHESTER derives its name from Caſtra, the. 
Latin name for a camp, the Roman legions having ſeveral 
times encamped near this place, and the twentieth legion, 
called Victrix, being ſettled here. by the emperor Galba, 
under Titus Vinius, to overawe the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring counties. | | OE 
Cheſter is a large, populous, and wealthy city, with a noble 
ridges which: has a gate at each end, and twelve arches over 
the Dee, which falls into the ſea, It has eleven pariſhes, and 
nine well built churches. The cathedral, call:d St, Wert- 
burg's, once a monaſtery, looks as antique as the caſtle, Some 
Vor. I, < L ſay 
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ſay they were both built by William the Norman's nephew, 
Hugh Lupus; and others, that the church was founded by 
Edgar. The continual teſort of paſſengers here, to and from 
Ireland, adds very much to its trade. | 
This city is ſuppoſed to have been founded by the Romans; 
and after it had ſubmitted to the Saxons, the Britons re- 
covered and kept it, till Egbert, the firſt Saxon monarch, took 
it from them about the year 826; and ſixty years after it was 
taken by the Danes; but they were beſieged, and forced to 
ſurrender it to the united Saxons and Britons. In the reign 
of King Edward the Elder it was enlarged; and King Ed- 
gar having in the thirteenth year of his reign ſummoned all 
the Kings and Princes of the iſland hither to pay him homage, 
the Kings of Scotland, Cumberland, and Man, and five petty: 
Kings of Wales, ſwore fealty to him, and rowed him in a 
barge on the river Dee, while he himſelf fat in triumph ſteer- 
ing the helm. x Yep | | [2-8 * g 
The houſes here in general are of timber, very large and 
ſpacious, but are built with galleries, piazzas, or covered 
walls before them, in which the paſſengers are ſo hid, that to 
look into the ſtreets one ſees nobody ſtirring, except with 
horſes, coaches, carts, &c. and the ſhops are hardly to be ſeen 
from the ſtreets, ſo that they are for the moſt part dark and 
cloſe; but in ſuch parts where the rows do not cloud the 
buildings, there are large well built houſes. - The ſtreets are 
generally even and ſpacious, and croffing one another in ſtrait 
lines meet in the centre. The walls were firſt erected by Edel- 
fleda, a Mercian lady, in the year go8, ard joined on the 
ſouth ſide of the city to the caſtle, from whence there is a 
pleaſant walk round the city upon the walls, except where it 
is intercepted by ſome of the towers over the gates; and from 
hence there is a proſpect of Flintſhire and the mountains of 
Wales. The city conſiſts chiefly of four large ſtreets, which 
make an exact croſs, with the town houſe and an exchange in 
the middle, which is a neat ſtructure. ſupported by columns 
thirteen feet high, of one ſtone each, The city has four gates, 
three poſterns, and is two miles in compaſs. The epiſcopal ſee 
was firſt tranſlated to it from Litchfield immediately after the 
conqueſt; but it was afterwards removed to Coventry, and 
thence back again to Litchfield; ſo that Cheſter remained 
without this dignity till it was reſtored by King Henr the 
Eighth, It was made a corporation and county by Eiag 
. 9 dee 21129 en 
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Henry the Seventh. It is governed by a mayor, twenty-ſour 
aldermen, two: ſheriffs, and forty common - council- men. In 
the caſtle, where the Earls of Cheſter formerly held their 
parliaments, is a ſtately hall, ſomewhat: like that at Weſtmin- 
ſter, here the palatine courts and aſſizes are held; there are 
alſo offices © fot the records, a priſon for the county, and'a 
tower aſcribed to Julius Cæſar. A Dutch colony was ſettled 
here not many years ago, by whoſe ſinduſtry the traſſic of this 
city was much augmented; but the manufacture of moſt note 
here is tobacco- pipes, ſaid to be the beſt in Europe, being 
made of clay broaghtfrom the Iſle of Wight, Pool, and Bid- 
deford. Here ate "aſſemblies every werk, and. borſe-races 
upon St. George's Day, beyond the Rhodee, which is a fine 
large green, but ſo low that it is often:overflowed by the Dos. 
The walls of this city being built like moſt of the houſes, 
of a ſtone which is a ſoft reddiſh” grit, often want repairing; 
for which purpoſe thete are officers. called Mutengers. The 
| keeping of the city gates was once reckoned ſo honourable an 
office, that it was claimed by ſeveral-noble; families ; as Haſt- 
gate by the Earl of Oxford, Bridge-gate; by the Eatl of 
Shrewſbury, Watergate by the Karl of Derby, and, North- 
gate by the mayor of the city. On the caſt ſide of it there is a | 
poſtern, which was ſhut up by one of its mayors, becauſe his 
daughter, who had been at ſtool-ball. with ſome maidens in 
Pepper - ſtreet, was ſtolen and conveyed away through, this 
gate this has occaſioned a proverb here, ¶ When the daugh- 
ter is ſtolen, ſhut Pepper- gate. The eity is well Capplied 
with water from the river Dee by mills, and the waterrtower, 
which is one of the gates of the bridge. The centre of the 
City, where the four ſtreets meet facing the cardinal points, is 
called the Pentiſe, from whence thete is a pleaſant pt oſpect of 
all ſour at once, The ſuburb of Hanbrid is called by the Welch 
Traboth; that is, Burnt Town ; it baving been often burnt by 
them in theit incurſions. The fee- farm rents of this city ute 
veſted in the Princes of Wales, as Earls of Cheſter, who hold 
them with the caſtle and profits ot the temporalities of the 
biſhoprick, and the freemen ſwear to be true to the King 
and Earl. The officers eſtabliſnhed here are, a governor of 
the eity and caſtle, à lieutenant-governor, with a maſters 
gunner, ſtote-keeper, and furbiſher of ſmall arms; and for 
the - cuſtoms, - beſides u Collector, comptroller, and ſearcher, 
here are twenty · one ſubordinate; officers Here is a charity- 
- e La 11:5 bns nia rk 
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ſchool for forty boys, who are taught, clothed, and maintained 
by a fund of five hundred pounds and ſeventy pounds a year 
ſubſcription. This place was of great account ſo early as in 
the days of King Arthur, for teaching the arts and ſciences 
and the learned languages. King Ethel wolf, and two other 
Britiſh Kings, are ſaid to have been crowned here; and, it is 
aid, that Henry the Fourth, Emperor of Germany, died and 
was buried here, after having lived a hermit here unknown 
for ten years. This city is one hundred and eighty- one miles 
from London. d 264 $6403; hit !t, dada! 
Alittle below Cheſter, on the ſouth ſide of the peninſula, 
called Wiral, is Pars Gate, the port at which paſſengers from 
England to Ireland take ſhipping, and paſſengers from Ireland 
to England come on ſhore. e Wo bat .oud pow on 
MARK ET TOWNS. 
MACCLESFIELD is one | hundred and ſeventy miles from 
London. It is ſituated on the river Bollin, and is a borough, 
governed by a mayor. It has a church, which is a fair edi- 
ice, with a high ſteeple, in form of a ſpire; but it is rather 
a chapel than a church, for it ſtands in the pariſh of Preſt- 
bury. On the ſouth ſide of the church there is a college, 
founded by Thomas Savage,” who was firſt Biſhop of London, 
and then Archbiſhop of Vork; there is alſo an oratory on the 
ſame ſide, built by the Leighs of Lime. In this place there 
4s à free ſchool, of an ancient foundation; and the chief 
manufacture is buttons. A ee eee 7 
*  NamPTwics lies on the Vale Royal, on the river Weaver, 
and is diſtant from London one hundred and ſixty-one miles. 
It is the greateſt and beſt built town in the county, except 
Cheſter; the ſtreets are regular, and adorned with many gen- 
tlemen's houſes; the church is a large and beautiful ſtructure, 
built in the form of a croſs, like a cathedral, with a ſteeple 
in the middle: it has two charity ſchools, ont for forty boys, 
and the other for thirty girls. The inhabitants carry on a 
con ſiderable trade in cheeſe and ſalt, both which are made here 
in the greateſt perfection; they alſo; derive gonſiderable ad- 
vantages from its being the greateſt thoroughfare. to Ireland, 
and from the traffic which is carried on at their great weekly 
fairs for corn and cattle, -— : | 
| > ConcLeToN 
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: ConcLEToON is ſo called from its old name Condatum, 
which it is ſuppoſed. to derive from Conadate, a town in an- 
cient Gaul, whence it was peopled. It is one hundred and 
ſixty-· one miles diſtant ſrom London, and ſtands on the borders 
of Staffordſhire. The town is well built though it is an- 
cient,” and the middle of it is watered by the little brook 
Howrey, the eaſt ſide by the Daning Schow, and the north 
fide by the Dan, over which it has a bridge. It is very popu- 
lous, and in ancient writings is called a borough; it is now a 
corporation, governed by a mayor and ſix aldermen, and has 
two churches. It carries on a conſiderable trade in leather- 
gloves, e. ai e eee e 2 WAH? 

HAL rox, or HAULTON z that is, Higb Town, is ſo called 
from its ſituation, which is a hill about two miles north of 
Frodſham, and about one hundred and eighty-two miles diſ- 
tant from London. It has a caſtle, ſaid to have been built 
by Hugh Lupus, to whom the county was granted by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, which, with the barony, belongs to the 
dutchy of Lancaſter, and maintains a large juriſdiction in the 
county round it, by the name of Halton Fee, or the Honour 
of Halton, having a court of record and a priſon, The 
King's officers-of the dutchy keep a law day at the caſtle 
every year about Michaelmas; and a court is held there once a 
fortnight, to determine all matters within their juriſdiction. 
The inhabitants claim a market here bypreſcription, and there ĩs 
aſmall market held here on a Saturday; but the town has not 
been generally conſidered as a market · town, nor tegiſtered as 
ſuch, 1 4511 f [1973817 © 257 2 8 


Nox rnwicn is one hundred and ſeventy- two miles diſtant 
from London, and ſtands on the river Weaver, near its conflux 
with the Dan, It appears by the buildings to be of conſi- 
derable antiquity, and is ſo near the centre of the county, 
that it is generally made the place of meeting to tranſact public 
affairs. There is a deep and plentiful brine pit near the brink 
of the river Dan, with ſtairs about it, by which, when they 


have drawn the water in leathern buckets, they aſcend half, 


naked to the troughs and fill them, from hence it is conveyed: 
to the wich houſes. The ſalt is not ſo white as at other 
wiches, nor made with ſo much eaſe. On the ſouth fide of 
this town, about fifty years ago a great many mines of rack. 
ſalt were diſcovered, which they continue frequently ꝛc dig up 


and 
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and ſend in great lumps to the ſea - ports, where it is diſſolved 
and made into eating ſalt, The ſaltquarries here, when a perſon 
is let down into them to the depth of about one hundred and 
fifty feet; afford a moſt pleaſant proſpect, looking like a ſub- 
terranicous cathedral ſupported by rows of pillars, having a 
chryſtal roof, all of the ſame rock, tranſparent and glittering 
from the numerous candles burnt there to light the workmey, 
who, with their ſteel pick-axes, dig it away. This rock 
work extends ſeveral acres. There is « good church in this 
tow hy with a fine roof and ſemicircular choir. : 04109 

FRODSHAM is a ſea-port, diſtant from London one hun- 
dtred and eighty- tt ree miles. It is ſituated on the river Wea- 

ver, near its conflux with the Merſee, and has a ſtone- bridge 
over it. It conſiſts of one long ſtreet, at the weſt end of 
which there is a caſtle that for many ages was the ſeat of the 
Earls Rivers. It has a church, which ſtands at a field's 
length from the town, near a lofty hill called Frodſham Hill, 
the higheſt in the county, on which there uſed to be a bea- 
con. About a mile from this town, in the way to Halton, is 
a bridge over the Weaver, of brick, called Frodſham Bridge. 


- MaLeas derives its name from the narrow, ſteep, rugged 
way to it. I he Romans called it Malo Paſſiu, and the Nor- 
mans Malpas, the name which it ſtill retains. It is one 
hundred and ſixty- ſiæ miles from London, and is ſituated on 
a high hill on the borders of Shropſhire, not far from the Dee. 
It conſiſts principally of thres ſtreets, which are now well 
paved, It has a ſtately church, which ſtands on the higheſt 
part of the town, and the benefice is ſo conſiderable, that it 
ſupports two rectors, who officiate alternately. It had for- 
metly a caſtle, and has now a grammar-ſchool and an hoſpitali 


. MiDDLEWICH, ſo called becauſe it ſtands between Nampt- 
wich and Northwich, is diſtant from London one hundred and 
ſixty-ſix miles, and ſtands on the conflux of the Dan with the 
Croke. It is an ancient borough, governed by burgeſſes. It 
conſiſts of many ſtreets and lanes, and is very populous. The 
ſalt water ſprings here are ſaid to produce more ſalt, in pro- 
portion to the brine, than thoſe at any other place. The 
pariſh extends into many townſhips, and the town has a ſpas 
cious church. 5 e 2 0 
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© . SanDBACH is one hundred and ſixty-one miles from Lon- 
don, and is delightfully ſituated on the river Wheelock, 
which flows in three ſtreams from Mowcop Hill, and falls into 
the Dan a little above the town. It has a church with a 
lofty. ſteeple, and in the market-place there are two ſtone 
croſſes, elevated on ſteps, and adorned with ſeveral images, and 
the hiſtory of the ſufferings of Chriſt carved in baſſo relievo. 
The ale here is much admired, and is ſaid to be equal to that 
of Derby. 5 | | 


_ STockPoRT, ſometimes called STOPFORD, is one hundred 
and ſeventy-five miles diſtant from London, and is ſituated on 
the ſouth ſide of the river Merſee, over which it had a bridge, 
but it was blown up in the year 1745, to prevent the rebel 
army, Which had marched from the north of Scotland into 

the centre of this kingdom, from returning that way. 


_ KnoTTEsFORD, NuTFoRD, or CanuUTE's FoD, is one 
hundred and eighty-three miles from London, and ſtands near 
the Merſee, in a fine ſituation. It is divided into two parts 

called the Upper and the Lower Town, by a rivulet called 
Bicken. In the Upper Town there is a church, and in the 
Lower, a chapel, the market and town-houſe. 5 


ALTRINGHAM, or ALTRINCHAM, is one hundred and 
eigbty- four miles from London, and ſituated between Wat- 
rington and Stockport, near the borders of Lancaſhire, Ir is 
governed by a mayor of an ancient inſtitution, but contains 
nothing remarkable. 


— —— 
REMARKABLE SEATS, VILLAGES, CURIOSITIES, &. 


At Noodbay, near Namptwich, is the ſcat of the Earl of 
Dyſart; and. the ſame nobleman has another ſeat at Dutton, 
thirteen miles from Cheſter. At Cumbermere, on the borders 
of Shropſhire, is a ſeat of Sir Lynch Saliſbury Cotton, baronet. 
Slough Hall, near Cheſter, is the ſeat of Thomas Brereton, 
Eſquire. Kindęrton Park, is the ſeat of Lord Vernon. 
Pointon Hill, near Stockport, is the ſeat of Sir George War- 
ten. The Earl of Cholmondeley has a ſeat about ſeven 
miles from Namptwich; as has alſo the Earl Bea at 
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Rock Savage, near Frodſham; Lord Groſvenor at Eaton, 
near Cheſter; and Sir Roger Moxton, at Cathr:i/tleton, in the 
hundred of Proxton. Crew Hall, in the hundred of Nampt- 
wich, is the ſeat of John Crew, Eſquire. Yale Royal is the 
ſeat of Charles Cholmondeley, Eſquire; and at Lime, in the 
bundred of Macclesfield, is a ſeat of Peter Leigh, Eſquire. 


In this county there are ſeveral mineral ſprings, parti- 
cularly at Stockport there is a chalybeat, ſaid to be ſtronger 
than that at Tunbridge. In the moraſſes, or moſſes, whence 
the country people cut their turf, or peat, for fuel, there are 
marine ſhells in great plenty, pine cones, nuts and ſhells, 
trunks of fir-trees, and fir-apples, with many other exotic 
ſubſtances. The moraſſes in which theſe ſubſtances are 
found, are frequently upon the ſummit of high mountains, 
and the learned are much divided in their opinion how they 
came there; the general opinion is, that they were brought 
thither by the deluge, not merely from their ſituation, but be- 
cauſe ſeven or eight vaſt trees are frequently found lying much 
cloſer to each other than it was poſſible they could grow; and 
under the trees are frequently found the exuvie of animals, 
as ſhells and bones of fiſhes ; and particularly the head of an 
hippotamus was dug from one of theſe moors ſome years apo, 
and was ſeen by Dr. Leigh, who has written the natural hiſ- 
tory of this county. There are, however, ſubſtances of a 
much later date than the general deluge found among theſe 
trees and exuvie, particularly a mill-ſtone, a braſs kettle, and 
ſome amber beads, which were given to the doctor ſoon after 
they were dug up. The fir-trees are dug up by the peaſants, 
and are ſo full of turpentine, that they are cut into ſlips, and 
uſed inſtead of candles, | 


At Sanghall, near Cheſter, there lived in the year 1668, a 
woman aged ſeventy-two years, who had two horns growing 
out of the right ſide of her head, a little above herear. When 
ſhe was twenty-eight years old, an excreſcence grew out of 
this part of her head, which reſembled a wen; after it had 
continued thirty-two years, it ſhot out into two horns, about 
three inches long; after they had continued five years ſhe caſt 
them, and two more came up in their room ; after four yezrs 
ſhe caſt theſe, and two more grew up in their room, which 
continued growing four years, and then became looie, 
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There is a ſmall wild white- hart cherry, peculiar to a little 
ſpot in this county, near Frodſham; where there is alſo a 
free · tone rock, in which the belemnites, or thunderbolt, has 
been often found, | 


At a little diſtance from Delamere Foreſt, near a village 
called Bunbury, ſtands Bee/fou Caſtle, which was built by 
Ranulph the Third, the fixth earl of Cheſter, after the con- 
queſt, when he ceturned from the holy war. This Ranulph 
begun his government in the year 1180, and having governed 
ſomething more than fifty years, died in 1232. The caſtle, 
which covers a great extent of ground, ſtands upon a hill, 
and is fortified, as well by the mountains that almoſt ſurround 
it, as by its wall, and the great number of its towers; the 
chief of theſe towers was ſupplied with water from a well that 
is ninety-one yards deep, though it is ſuppoſed to be near 
half filled up with rubbiſh that has either fallen into it by ac- 
oident, or been thrown into it by deſign. This eaſtle is now in 
a ruinous condition, but Leland, in ſome verſes whieh he wrote 
upon it, ſays, that if old prophecies are to be believed, it will 
in ſome future time recover its original ſplendour.— Near 
this * there are many traces of ditches and other military 

worth; +4 | 


In a ruinous fabrick, called the Chapter, at Cheſter, there 
-was-diſcovered, about thirty years ago, a ſkeleton, ſuppoſed to 
bethe remains of Hugh Lupus, Earl of Cheſter; the bones 
were very freſh, and in their natural poſition z they were 
wrappetl in leather, and contained in a ſtone coffin ; the legs 
were bound together at the ancles, and the ſtring was entire, 
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FH county is boundedon the ſouth, the weſt, and the north, 

by the ſea, and on the eaſt by the river Tamar, which 
divides it from Devonſhire. Its greateſt length, eaſt and weſt, 
is ſeventy- eight miles and an half, and its greateſt width, 
ſouth- ſouth - eaſt to north=north=weſt, is forty- three miles and 
a quarter. : 

Four-fifths of the outlines of this county being waſhed by 
the ſea, the air is neceſſarily more damp than in places more 
remote from the coaſt, A dry ſummer is here extremely rare; 
but the rains are rather frequent than heavy; and there are 
few days ſo wet but that ſome part of them is fair, and few ſo. 
cloudy but that there are intervals of ſun ſhine. Storms of 
wind'are more ſudden and more violent than within the land, 
and the air is impregnated with ſalt, which riſes with the va» 
pours from the ſea, This quality of the air is very unfavourable 
to ſcorbutic habits ; it is alſo hurtful to ſhrubs and trees, and 
in general to tender ſhoots of whatever kind, which after. a 
ſtorm that drives the ſea air upon them, generally appear 
ſhrivelled, and have a ſalt taſte; for which reaſon there are no 
plantations of wood on riſing grounds, nor any ſuch hedge- 
rows of tall trees in Cornwall, as there are in the northern 
counties of England, which, though farther from the ſun, 
are not expoſed to blaſts from the ſea, In Cornwall, how= 
ever, the winters are more mild than in any other part of the 
iſland, fo that myrtles will flouriſh without a green-houſe, if 
they are ſecured from the ſalt winds that blow from the ſea. 
The ſnow ſeldom lies more than three or four days upon the 
ground, and a violent ſhower. of hail is ſcarcely evet known. 
The ſpring ſhews itſelf early in buds and bloſſoms, but its 
progreſs is not ſo quick as elſewhere, The ſummers are not 
hotter in proportion as the winters are leſs cold ; for the air is 
always cooled by a breeze from the ſea, and the beams of the 
ſun are not reflected from the ſurrounding water with ſo much 
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ſtrength as from the earth; it happens, therefore, that though 
Cornwall is the moſt ſouthern county in England, yet the 
harveſt is later, and the fruit has leſs flavour, than in the mid= 
land parts. As the county abounds in mines, the air is filled 
with mineral vapours, which, in ſome parts are ſo inflammable ' 
as to take fire, and appear in flames over the grounds from 
which they ariſe. But notwithſtanding the ſaline and mine- 
ral particles that float in the atmoſphere, the air of Cornwall 
is very healthy; for it is in a great meaſure free from the ex- 
halations that in other places ariſe from bogs, marſhes, and 
ſtanding pools, and from the corrupt air that ſtagnates in the 
dead calm that is often found among thick woods. In Corn- 
wall the country is open, the ſoil in general ſound, and the air 
always in motion, which may well atone for any noxious ef- 
fluvia ſuppoſed to riſe either from the mines or the ſea. | 

The ſoil of Cornwall is of three kinds, the black and 
gritty, the ſhelfey and flattey, and the ſtiff reddiſh foil, ap- 
proaching to clay. The higheſt grounds are covered with 
the black ſoil ; and on the tops and ſides of hills it bears 
nothing but ſour graſs, moſs, and heath, which is cut up in 
thin turfs for {prings and in the places where the ground 
is level or hollow, ſo that the rain cannot run off, which are 
few, and but of ſmall extent, it is formed into bogs and 
marſhes; theſe bogs yield nothing but a thick brick turf, full 
of the matted roots of ſedge- graſs, the juncus, and other marſh 
plants, which, when perfectly dry, make a ſtrong fuel. In 
crofts further down from the hills, this black ſoil ſerves as 
wintering for horned cattle, and bears good potatoes, rye, 
and pillas; in fields it bears barley and oats, and ſerves as paſ- 
ture for cows and. ſheep, but ſeldom yields any advantages 
when it is ſown with wheat. The ſhelfey ſlattey foil is found 
chiefly about the middle of the county; this is reckoned to 
bear better corn, eſpecially wheat, and a ftronger ſpine of 
graſs than the black. The reddiſh loamy ſoil, which is com- 
mon on level grounds and gentle declivities, is of a cloſer 
texture and yields better crops. But theſe three ſoils are not 
always found diſtin from each other, but in many places are 
mixed in a great variety of proportions. | 

In the mines of this county there are often found the 
ochrous earths of metals, the ruſty ochre of iron, the green 
and blue ochres of copper, and the pale yellow ochre of lead, 
the brown yellow of tin, and the red ochre of biſmuth, The 
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ochre of lead, in its natural ſtate, mixes well with oil, and 
gives a colour between the light and brown ochre. There is 


alſo, in almoſt every pariſh, ſtrata of clay for making brick, as | 


well as white clay for tobacco-pipes, bricks for ſmelting- 


houſes and other purpoſes, and a great variety of the clay 


called ſteatites, from their extreme reſemblance of tallow. 
Of the ſea-ſands there is in this county a great variety; 
ſome are ſpread in a ſtratum on the higheſt hills, and ſome are 
found in the cliffs far above the higheſt ſea mark. On the ſide 
of St. Agnes Beacon, one of the higheſt hills on the ſea ſhore, 
at the height of at leaſt four hundred and eighty feet above 
the level of the ſea, the ſtrata appeared, upon digging, in the 


following order: The vegetable ſoil and common rubbiſk 
under it, five feet deep; of fine white and yellow clay, ſix 


feet; under this a layer of ſand like that of the ſea below; 
fix feet under this a layer of round ſmooth ſtones, ſuch as are 
found on the beech ; then a layer of white ſtoney rabbiſk' or 
earth, four feet deep; and then the firm rock, within which 
are veins of tin. | 


The principal rivers of Cornwall are the Tamar and the 


Camel. The Tamar riſes in Moor-Winſtow, the moft 
northern pariſh in this county, about three miles from the 
ſea coaſt, It iſſues from the ſummitof a moor, whence part 


of the water deſcending to the north, forms the river Tur- 


ridge; and the other parts, deſcending to the ſouth, forms 
the Tamar. At the diſtance of about ten mites from its 
ſource, it gives name to the ſmall pariſh and village called 
North Tamerton, where it is croffed by a ſtone bridge In 
its courſe. it receives many ſmall. ſtreams ; and at Polſton 
Bridge (a large fair ſtone fabric, erected, as Leland ſays, by the 


abbey of Taviſtock) it becomes a wide and rapid ſtream, 


As. it continues its courſe, it paſſes under another, called 
Greyſtone Bridge, about twenty miles from its courſe, The 


ſtream. ftill increaſing by the conflux of other waters, paffes 


under a high, ffrong, ſtone bridge, at Stoke-Clymſland, called 
Horſe Bridge. At a ſmall diſtance it paſſes under another 
bridge, ſometimes called Calſtock Bridge, from the pariſh in 


which it ſtands; and ſometimes New Bridge. Five miles 


farther down the Tamar becomes a ſpacious harbour 
and paſſing within half a mile of Saltaſn, it is Jained 
by the creek and riyer called Lynher; and then paſting 
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ftrait forward, forms the noble harbour called Hamoaze, a 
Saxon word, ſignifying the wet or oozy habitation. or diſtri, 
At this place it makes two large creeks on the weſt, one called 
St. John's, the other Millbrook ; and one creek to the eaſt, 
called "Stonehouſe: Creek; and then (after a courſe of about 
forty miles, nearly ſouth, ) it falls into the ſea. 

The Camel riſes about two miles north of Camelford, and 
after a courſe of about twelve miles, it becomes navigable for 
barges. A few miles further it runs by Egloſhayle,the churcts 
on the river, where it receives a ſmall ſtream called the Laine. 
About a mile further, it runs under the largeſt bridge in this 


county, called Wade Bridge. The erection of this bridge 


was undertaken by the vicar of Egloſhayle, whoſe name was 
Lovedon, in the year 1460, as a work of public utility, 
there being at that time a ferry which could be plied only 
when the tide was in; and when the tide was out the ford 
was very dangerous. The expence of this noble work was 


greatly diſproportioned to his circumſtances; and in the 
courſe of the work many difficulties aroſe, by which a mind 


leſs ardent and leſs firm would have been driven from its pur- 
poſe. The foundation of ſome of the piers proved fo ſwampy, 


that after many other expedients had been tried, without ſuc- f 


ceſs, they were at laſt built upon woolpacks. But Lovedon, 
whatever might be his difficulties and diſeouragements, per- 
ſevered; and being aſſiſted by the bounty of others, whoſe 
aſſiſtance he ſolicited with unwearied application, when his 
own powers were exhauſted, he lived to fee the bridge com- 
pleted" as it now ſtands, with ſeventeen arches ſtretching quite 
acroſs the valley, to the great emolument of this county, and 
the immortal honour of his name. Small barks of fifty or 
ſixty tons come up to this bridge, and ſupply the country 
with coals from Wales, and with lime, timber, and grocery, - 
from Briſtol. . About a mile below the bridge, the Camel 
forms two ſmall creeks to the eaſt, and ſoon after two others 
to the weſt, After it has flowed about a mile farther, it 


reaches Padſtow, where it is about a mile wide, and there is a 


ferry-boat to croſs it, About two miles below Padſtow- the 
ſea has thrown a bar of fand acroſs the haven, which preveats 


ſhips of more than two hundred tons from coming in atall, and 


renders it dangerous even for ſmaller ſhips to come in, except 
hen the tide is high and the weather fair, 


 Belides 
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Beſides the Tamar and the Camel, there are in this county - 
the following ſmall rivers : 3 


The Lynher, uhich riſes on ſome hills, in the pariſh of 


Altarum, about eight miles weſt of J. aunceſton, and after a 


courſe of about twenty-four miles, falls into the Tamar, In 
ſummer the ſtream is ſmall, but in winter rapid, wide, and 
dangerous, frequently over-flowing its banks, and carrying 
away ricks, barns, and houſes, and whatever elſe happens to 
be in its way. N y 

The Tide, or Tidi, which riſes on the ſouth ſide of a hill 
called Caradon Hill, near Liſkeard, and falls into the Lynher 


a little below St. Germans. 
The Seaton, which riſes in ſome high lands called St. Clare, 


about four miles to the north-eaſt of Liſkeard ; and its whole 
courſe is about twelve miles. | | | 
The Loo, or Eaſt Loo, which, as well as the Seaton, has 


- its riſe on the high lands of St. Clare, and after a courſe of 


about ten miles, falls into the ſea. A bridge croſſes this river 
from Eaſt Loo to Weſt Loo; it is built of ſtone, over fifteen 
arches, and is one hundred and forty-one yards long, and ſix 
feet three inches wide between the walls. ; 

The Duloo, that is, the Black Loo; or, as it is ſometimes 
called, the Weſt Loo, which riſes in the pariſh of St. Pi- 
nock, and after a courſe of about ſeven miles, falls into the 
Eaſt Loo. | 

The Fawy, or Fauwy, which riſes in a moor called Fauwy 


Moor, near a mountain called Brownwilly, which is one of 


the higheſt in the county. It paſſes under ſix bridges; and 
having received ſeveral rivulets in a courſe of twenty-ſix 
miles, it falls into the ſea between two old towers that were 
built in the reign of Edward the Fourth, | 
The Fal, or Fala, riſes at a place called Fenton Val, about 
two miles to the weſt of ſome hills called Roche Hills; and 
after a courſe of about twenty miles, falls into the ſea, form- 
ing an harbour near a mile wide, ſecured with hills and wind- 
ing creeks, with a deep channel and a bold ſhore, In this 
harbour an hundred ſhips may anchor, and not one ſee the 
other's top. It is alſo conveniently ſituated for getting clear of 


the Channel, and (yielding only to Milford Haven, on the 


coaſt of Wales) it is reckoned the ſecond harbour in Great 
Britain. There is, however, a large rock near the middle of 
it, the top of which is below high water mark; but no da- 
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mage happens from it, becauſe the heirs of Killigrew (the 
lords of Pendennis caſtle, which guards the entrance) are 
obliged to keep a tall pole fixed on the higheſt part of it, ſo 
that the ſituation is always ſeen and avoided. a 

The Hel, which iſſues from ſome hills near Penhal Guy; 
and after a courſe of about ſix miles falls into the ſea, where 
it forms a haven, and is near a mile wide. | 

The Lo, or Loo, which is called the Loo in Kerrier, the 
name of the hundred through which it flows, to diſtinguiſh'it 
from the Eaſt and Weſt Loo, riſes in the north part of a 
pariſh. called Windron; and after a courſe of about ſix 
miles falls into the ſea, having firſt formed a lake called Loo 
Pool. 1 

The Hel or Heyl, in Penrith, which riſes from four brooks, 
about three miles north of a place called St. Erth; and after 
a courſe of more than five miles, falls into the ſea at St. Ives 
Bay. 

T heſe are all the rivers in Cornwall that are navigable in 
any part of their courſe; the others are too inconſiderable to 
be particularly mentioned, 

The natural product of this county are wheat, barley, 
oats and rye; of which, in a plentiful year, ſome can be 
ſpared for exportation; in a moderate year there is juſt ſuffi» 
cient for home conſumption ;z and in a year of ſcarcity, it is 
neceſſary to purchaſe from other counties. Among the pro- 
duQs of this county may be reckoned the ſtones that are uſed 
either for building or for ornament. . The: ſurface of the 
ground in almoſt every part of Cornwall, yields an opaque 
whitiſh chryſtal, commonly called white ſpar, in great plenty; 
theſe are uſed only to repair the roads and face hedges. 
On the ſouth-eaſt coaſt, between Liſkeard and the Tamar, 
there are ſome quarries of ſlate, which is exported in conſi- 
derable quantities. And at a place called Denyball, not far 
from Bofliney, on the north coaſt, there is a quarry of ſlate 
for covering roofs, ſaid to be the fineſt in the world, The 
whole quarry is about three hundred yards long, and one hun- 
dred wide; the deepeſt part is judged to be about forty fathom 
below the graſs; the green ſod reaches downwards about one 
foot; a yellow brown clay two feet more; then the rock, 
which, to the depth of twelve fathom, conſiſts of a lax ſhat- 
tery ſlate, which is fit for nothing; then comes a firmer brown 
None, which becomes fill browner in the air, and is fit both 


for 
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for paving and roofing ; this is called the top ſtone, and the 
ſtratum is ten fathom deep; under this lies the fine ſlate, 
which is called the bottom ſtone; it is of a grey blue colour, 
and of a texture ſo cloſe, that it ſounds upon being ſtruck, 
like metal. At St. Columb, farther towards the Land's End, 
on the north coaſt, there is a quarry of ftee-ſtone, of which 
no uſe is made, though it might well ſerve all the purpoſes of 
Portland, but is not quite ſo fine. This county alſo abaunds 
with coarſe granites of various colours and different degrees 
of continuity. There are alſo ſome quarries of marble, hut 
it is not remarkable either for its beauty or uſe; but there are 
no gravel pits where pebbles and fliats lie in heaps and ſtrata, 
though the beach of the bays and creeks is ſtrewed with an 
infinite variety of both, The ſwimming ſtone has been found 
in a copper mine near Redruth; it conſiſts of rectilinear la- 
mina as thin as paper, interſecting each other in all directions, 
and leaving unequal cavities between them; a ſtructure 
which renders the ſtone ſo cellular as to ſwim in water, 
Gems of ſeveral kinds have been found in the tin mines, but 
ſo ſmall as not to be critically examined without a microſcope, 
particularly topazes very highly coloured, rubies as red as a 
carbuncle, hyacinths, and amethyſts. Of chryſtals there is 
great variety both figured and plain. — Another product of 
this county is ſemi- metal, of which there is a great variety; 
biſmuth, ſpeltre, zink, naptha, antimony, lapis calaminaris, 
and molybdæna, or pencil lead; cobalt, a ſubſtance contain- 
ing arſenic, zaffer, and ſmalt; and mundic, called alſo mar- 
caſite, which contains arſenic, ſulphur, vitriol, and mercury. 
Bur the principal produR of this county is tin and.copper ; 
theſe metals are found in 'veins or fiſſures, which are ſome- 
times filled with other ſubſtances, and the ſubſtance, whatever 
it is, with which fiſſures are filled, is in Cornwall called a 
lode, from an old Anglo-Saxon word, which ſignifies to lead, 
as the miners always follow its direction. The courſe of the 
fiſſures is generally eaſt and weſt, not however in a ſtrait line, 
but wavy, and one ſide is ſometimes a hard ſtone, and the 
other looſe clay, Moſt of theſe lodes are impregnated with 
metal, but none are impregnated equally in all parts. Theſe 
lodes are not often more than two feet wide, and the greater 
part is not more than one; but, in general, the ſmaller the 
lode the better the metal. The direction of theſe lodes is ſel- 
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dom perpendicular, but declines. to the right or left, though 
in different degrees. Tin is the peculiar and moſt valuable 
product of the county; it affords employment, and conſe- 
quently ſuhſiſtence to the poor, affluence to the lords of the 
ſoil, a-confiderable revenue to our Prince of Wales, who is 
Duke of Cornwall, and an important article of trade to the 
nation ĩa all the foreign markets of the known world, Cop- 
per is no where found richer, or in greater variety of ores than 
in Cornwall; though the mines have not been worked with 
much advantage longer than eighty years. The moſt gommon 
ore is of a common braſs colour; but there is ſome green, 
ſome blue, ſome- black, ſome grey, and ſome red; the green, 
blue, and black, yield but little; the grey contains more me- 
tal than the yellow, and the red more than the grey. There 
are beſides, in almoſt all the conſiderable mines, ſmall quan- 
tities of malleable copper, which the miners, from its purity, 
call the virgin ore. Ihe annual income to the county from 
copper is at this time nearly equal to that of tin; and both 
are ſtill capable of improvement. Beſides tin and copper, 
Cornwall produces iron, though there ate no mines of this 
metal yet worked in the county. Lead is alſo found in 
ſome parts of this county, but the greater part of it is what 
the - miners call potters ore. Gold in very ſmall quanti- 
ties has alſo ſometimes been diſcovered in the tin ore, 

With teſpect to trees, whether of the foreſt or orchard, 
thereis ſcarcely any thing peculiar to this county, The plants 
and herbage both of the field and garden, are alſo Jenny the 
ſame as in other counties; and the ſea plants are not different 
from thoſe found on other parts of the coaſt, neither is there 
any animal, whether of the air, earth, or water, that is pecu- 
liar to this county, except the . pyrrhocorax, a crow with a 
red bill and red feet, called the Corniſh chough, and the ſeal, 

or ſea calf, which is frequently found in the caves and other 
parts of the ſhores which are leaſt frequented. : 
This county is divided into nine hundreds, and contains 
thirty-one towns which are incorporated, or have a market; 
for as ſome market - towns are not corporations, ſome corpo- 
"rations have no market. It lies in the diuceſe of Exeter, and 
province of Canterbury. . 
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MARKET. TOW˖NS ard PARLIAMENTARY 


LAuNCESTON is ſituated on a riſing ground Mar the river 
Tamar, and is two hundred and fourteen miles London. 
It includes two ancient boroughs, called Dunhivi5or Dune- 
vet, and Newport. It was made a free borough by King 
Henry the Third, and incorporated by Queen Mary in 1555. 
It is governed by a mayor, recorder, and eight aldermen. It 
is a pophlous and trading town, and one of the moſt ancient 
in the county. It has a pariſh church, dedicated to St. Mary 
Magdalen, whoſe image is curiouſly cut in the wall ; and here 
are alſo the remains of a caſtle, which was once ſo ſtrong a 
place as to obtain the name of Caſtie Terrible. The round 
hill on which it ſtands is environed with a triple wall, but it 
is at preſent ſo much decayed that no part of it is uſed except 
that which ſerves for the county gaol. Here the knights of 
the Thire are elected; and here is a free ſchool and two cha · 
rity ſchools; the free ſchool was founded by Queen Elizabeth, 
and the charity ſchools are ſupported by private contribution. 
They are for the benefit of both fexes; and the girls, beſides 
reading, are taught to knit, ſew, and make bone lace, and are 
allowed what they earn. By an act made in the thirty» 
ſecond year of King Henry the Eighth for the repair of Cors 
niſh boroughs, this town was endowed with the privilege of a 
ſanQeary, but it does not appear that theſe ptivileges have 
ever been claimed. e 85 | 


Bopuix is two hundred and thirty-two: miles from Lon - 
don, and is governed by a mayor, twelve aldermen, twenty 
four common=-councilmen, and a town-clerk;, who have a toll 
and lands to the value of about two hundred pounds a year. 
This town lies between two bills almoſt in the centre of the 
county, a ſituation which renders it leſs healthful than any 
other part of Cornwall. It conſiſts chiefly of one ſtteet, 
which is near a mile long, and runs from eaſt to weſt, 
Its church is the largeſt in the county, and had once a ſpice, 
but that was deſtroyed by lightning in the year 1699. The 
remains of an N palace and priory ate ſtill to be ſeen, 
and in the reign of King Henry the Eighth it was reckoned 
the largeſt town. in the county. Here is a good corn and fleſh 
market, the ſheriff's priſon for debtors, and a free ſchool, 
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maintained pastly by the Duke of | Conmwal!, and partly by 
the corporation The. principal manufacture is yarn, for 
which Bodmin, was once the only ſtaple: in tha county, but in 
this it is much decayed. A carnival is kept every July on 
Halgaver Moor, near this town, which is reſorted ta by great 
numbers. Near Bodmin is. a well, whaſe water is remarkable 
for being much heavier than, any other, and for preſerving, its 
ſcent and taſte far near a year ſucceſſively, Though this well 
is called Scarlet Well, yet it diſcavers a great variety of co- 
hours. Nos far from this place likewiſe ate thaſe monamantal 
ſtones, called the Hulers,, which. Dr. Stukgly makes na doubt 
are the remains of an ancient Druid temple. They ſtand on 
a down in three circles, and had their dame from the (ager- 
ſtitious notion of the peaſants thereabouts, that they were 
once men, but trans formed inta ſtones for diverting themſelves 


on Sundays at their favourite exerciſe of hurling. 


L1sKEARD is two hundred and twenty miles from London, 
and was firſt incorporated. by Edward, Earl of Cornwall, and 
afterwards. by Queen, Elisabeth; in virtue of whaſe charter it 
is governed by a mayor and burgeſſes, has power ta purchaſa 
lands, and ta hold by perpetual. ſucceſſion. It ſtands. upan, a 
hill, and is ſaid to be nom one af the largeſt and beſt huilt 
towus in Cornwall, though in the reign of King James the 
Firſt it eonſiſted of little elſe than the ruins of ancient build- 
ings, which ſhewed that it had once been, great, The church, 
is large, and the ton hall is a handſome, building, erected on 
ſtone pillars, with a turret, in which there is a clock that hag 
four dials. This town has alſo, a, curious. conduit, ameet= 
ing houſe, and a free ſchool. It carries on a conſiderable 
trade in the manufacture of leather, and ſpins canſiderable 
quantities of yarn for the Devonſhire clathiers. Near this 
town there is a park, where the late Lord Radnor had a fine 
ſeat ; and on the adjacent commons there have been frequent 
horſe- races. 8 


LosTWITHIEL is two hundred and tyenty- nine miles from 


London, and was firſt incorgorated; by Richard Earl of Corn - 
wall, and has had other charters ſince. It is. governed hy ſeven 
capital burgeſſes, of whom one is a mayor, and ſeventeen aſſii- 
tants, or common council. It originally ſtood upon a high 
bill, where there are ſtill the remains of an ancient caſtle- 
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called Leftormin, or Reſtormel, which was the Duke of Corn- 
wall's palace; but the town is now removed into the valley; 
and though it is well built, it is not populous, becacſe the 
river Fawey, on. which it ſtands, is ſo choaked with ſand, that 
it is no longer navigable for the veſſels, which in the laſt age 
uſed to bring manufactures and commodities of various kinds 
quite up tothe town. It has, however, ſome peculiar privi- 


200 


leges: the common gaol for all the ſtannaries, and their ſeve- 


ral weights and meaſures are kept here; and this town holds 

the buſhelage of coals, ſalt, malt, and corn in Fowey, and 
the anchorage in its harbour, for which, and other liberties, 
It pays eleven pounds, nineteen ſhillings, and ten pence a year 
to the dutchy of Cornwall. It has a church with a ſpire, 
the only one, except that of Helſton, in the whole county. 
The great hall and exckequer of the Dukes of Cornwall 
were defaced in 1644. The trade that remains is woollen 
manufactures. | 5 


HzLs rox is two hundred and ſeventy miles from London, 
was incorporated by Queen Elizabeth, and is governed by a 


mayor, aldermen, and common council. It is ſituated on the 


tiver Cober, not far from its influx into the ſea, and is a large 


and populous town. It is one of the towns appointed for the 


coinage of tin, and is the place of aſſembly for the weſt divi- 
ſion of the ſhire, It chiefly conſiſts of ſome ſtreets, built in 
the form of a croſs, through each of which runs a ſtream of 
water. At the interſection of theſe ſtreets ſtands the mar- 
ket-houſe, which is a large convenient building. This town 
has alſo a guildhall and a church, with a ſteeple that is ninety 
feet high, and ſerves as a ſea mark. A little below the town 
is a harbour, by no means contemptible, where many of the 
tin ſhips take in their loading. e Dos 


BossiNET, called alſo TIN TACOEL and TREVENA, is to 
hundred and thirty-three miles from London, and governed 


by a mayor and burgeſſes. This town ſtands upon two rocks, 
one of which is on the main land, and the other in the ſea, 
The two parts were formerly drawn together by a drawbridge, 
which has been ſince deſtroyed by the fall of the cliffs on the 
farther ſide, which has filled up the ſpace between the two 
parts of the town; but the paſſage over theſe cliffs is ex- 
tremely troubleſome and dangerous. The farthermoſt of the 
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rocks that was ſurrounded by the ſea, is called Black Head, 
and is well known to mariners. It is wholly ĩnacceſſible by 
water, except at one place towards the eaſt, and there it is very 
difficult and incommodious. In this place it was formerly 
fenced with a wall, through which there was anentrance by 

an iron gate by the declivity of the rock, - which was very 

ſteep and craggy; and there is a cave under this rock or 
iſland, which reached quite through it to the main, on the 
other ſide of the draw-bridge, and was navigable for boats at 
full ſea ; but the farther end of it is now ſtopped by the ſtu- 
pendous fragments of the rock that have fallen down; and 
when the paſſage was open, the ſubterraneous darkneſs and 
rude aſpect of the cavern gave it ſo horrid an appearance that 
few ventured to go through it. On the rock above are the 
ruins of a caſtle, ſaid to have been the birth-place of the Bri- 
tiſh King Arthur. The place at this time is very ineonſide- 
rable, being little more than the ruins of ancient buildings, 
moſt of which were of ſtone, joined together by a cement ſo 
ſtrong that where the ſtone itſelf is waſted away this fre- 
quent jy remains, l r 

- FALMOUTH, fo called from its fituation at the mouth of 
the river Fal, is two hundred and fixty-three miles from Lon- 

don. It is governed by a mayor and aldermen, and is the 

richeſt and moſt trading town in the county, being ſuperior: 
to any three of the boroughs that ſend members to parliament, 

The harbour, which is guarded by the caſtles of St. Maws 
and Pendennis, is deſcribed in the account of the river Fal, 

by which it is formed. The town is well built, and has a 
church, which was formerly a chapel to that of the pariſh of 
St. Gluvias ; but by an act of the ſixteenth of King Charles 

the Second it was made a pariſh church. The cuſtom-houſe 

for moſt of the Corniſh towns is at this place, where the prin- 

cipal collectors of thoſe duties reſide. About the time of 
King William packet- boats were eſtabliſhed here for Spain, 
Portugal, and the Weſt Indies, which has greatly increaſed 
the trade of the place. Theſe veſſels bring over great quan- 
tities of gold both in ſpecie and bars; ano the merchants of 
Falmouth now trade with the Portugueſe in ſhips of their 
own; they have alſo a conſiderable ſhare in the pilchard fiſhery, 
which brings in very great profit. N 
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Fowxx, or FAwer, ſo called from the river on which, is 
ſands, is two hundred and thirty- nine milas from London, and 
is governed by a mayor, recorder, and eight, alder men, a town- 


8]erk, and other officers, who hold, the toll of the fair, and 


quayage of the harbour, under the dutchy, at forty ſhillings 
pet annum rent. Fowey has a commodious haven in the 
Channel, and is both populous and extenſive, reaching more 
than a mile on the eaſt fade of the river... There was for- 
merly a fort on each fide of the harhour, and a chain reaching 
from one to the other quite acroſs the river, The remains of 
the fort are ſtill viſible, but the chain has long ſince diſap- 
peared, though it is ſaid to be ſtill defended. by blockboulſes, 
and ordnance. It has a fine large old church, a free -ſchool, 
and a publie hoſpital. This place flouriſhed greatly in for- 
mer times, by naval wars and pirac ies; and the Fowey ſhips. 
are ſaid to have refuſed to ſtrike as they failed, by ſome of the 
cinque ports, upon Which they were attacked, but having de- 
feated the aſſailants, the inhabitants gained the honourable aps. 
pellation of The Gallanis of Foweyz and the town, as a me- 
morial of her triumph, quartered the arms of the cinque ports 
with their own. This town is, indeed, a member of the 
cinque ports, having obtained that privilege from King Ed- 
ward the Third, for ſuecouring certain ſhips belonging to Rye 
that were in diſtreſs. It has ſtill a conſiderable ſhare in the 
fiſhing trade, eſpecially that of pilchards. als 


SALTASH is. about two: hundred and twenty miles from 


London, being the firſt town in the county. It was, incor. 


porated by a chaxter of King Charles the Second, and is go- 
verned by a mayor and fix aldermen, ho are ſtiled the council 
of the borqugh, and, with the burgeſſes, may chuſe a re- 


cotder. In this corporation the manor of the borough is 


veſted; and on the payment of eighteen pounds a year, it 
bas all the tolls of the markets and fairs. Saltaſh is ſituated 
on the declivity of a ſteep hill, not more than three miles 
from Plymouth-Dock, to which there is a ferry over 

the Tamar, called the Crimble Paſſage. The church of this 
town is a, Chapel of caſe to the pariſh of St. Stephen, in 


which it ſtands. It bas an handſome market-houſeand town 


houſe, with a free-ſchool. This town belongs to the honour 
of Tidmorton Caſtle, from which it derives many large privi- 
leges over its haven, viz. a court of admiralty, a yearly re- 
"4 | ; | venue 
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venue from its own boats and barges, anchorage and ſoilage 
from all foreign veſſels, the profits of the Crimble ferry, and 
the right of dragging for oyſters, except between Candlemas 
and Eaſter, with a coronet's inqueſt, &c. The harbour will 
receive ſhips of any burthen; and the inhabitants carry on a 
conſiderable trade in malt and beer; they alſo furniſh the in- 
habitants of Plymbuth Dock with almoſt. all the neceſſaties 
that are ſold at market; for they chuſe rather to go by water 
to Saltaſh market, in the town-boat, than to Plymouth, be- 
cauſe proviſions are much cheaper at Saltaſh than Plymouth, 
and becauſe the boat, without any additional expence, brings 
home what they buy. There are ſome” merchants in this 
lace who have ſhips that of late years have uſed the New» 
foundland fiſhery, OS! , 


TxvRo is two hundred and fifty-one miles from London, 
and is ſo called becauſe it conſiſts chiefly of three ſtreers, as the 
Corniſh word Truru ſignifies. It was firſt "incorporated by 
King John, ſinee by Queen Elizabeth, and is now governed 
by a mayor, four aldermen, and a recorder. The mayor of 
this place is alſo mayor of Falmouth, and the quayage of 
goods laden of unladen there belongs to this town. When 
the mayor is elected, he is obliged by cuſtom to deliver up his 
mace to the lord of the manor, till ſixpence is paid for every 
houſe in the town, and then it is re- delivered by the lord's 
ſteward to the mayor again. Truro is ſituated near the 
flux of two ſmall rivers, which almoſt ſurround it, and form 
a large wharf, with a commodious quay for veſſels of about an 
hundred tons. The ſtreets are regular, and the church, 
which is a large Gothic building, is not inferior to any in the 
county. The chief trade conſiſts in ſhipping off tin and 
copper ore. The copper abounds: between this town and 
St. Michael's, and the works are greatly improved ſince the 
erection of the eoppet mills near Briſtol,  ' 12 

PENN is two hundred and ſixty-one miles from Lon- 
don, and having been incorporated by King James the Firſt, 
is governed by a mayor, eleven aldermen, and a common» 
council of twelve, with a recorder and other officers, who ate 
inveſted with a power to try felons in their juriſdition. Pen · 
ryn is ſituated upon a hill at the entrance of Falmouth har- 
bour, near Pendennis caſtle, and has ſo many gardens and 8 
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chards that ĩt looks like a town in a wood, It is well watered 

with rivulets, and has an arm of the ſea on each ſide of it, 
with a good cuſtom-houſe, quay, and other neat buildings. 
In this town are the ruins of a collegiate church, founded by 
Brancomb, Biſhop of Exeter, conſiſting of a tower, and part 
of the garden walls. There is alſo a free-ſchool here, founded 
by Queen Elizabeth, a priſon, and a guildhall. Penryn is 
inhabited by many merchants, who carry on a conſiderable 
trade in catching, drying, and vending pilchards, and in the 
Newfoundland fiſhery. Pins 


Sr. Ives is two hundred and ſeventy- four miles from Lon- 
don, and is governed by a mayor, twelve capital and twenty- 
four inferior burgeſſes, with a recorder and town=clerk. St. Ives 
was an harbour in the Iriſh ſea, but it now almoſt choaked up 
with ſand, the coaſt from this place to the Land's End being a 
long tract of ſand banks, ſo that the people have been more 
than once forced to remove. The town is now ſmall, but 
has a handſome church, which, however, is but a chapel to 
the pariſh of Uni-Lelant, and ſtands ſo near the ſea that the 
waves often break againſt it. The bay, called St. Ives Bay, 
which receives the river Hel, is remarkable for a prodigious 
quantity of fine light ſand, which renders this bay almoſt 
uſeleſs, the wind raiſing the ſand into clouds, with which the 
country, ſometimes for a mile or two round about, is, as it 
were, perfectly overwhelmed. It is remarkable alſo for its fine 
black marble pebbles, with which it ſo much abounds, that 
the ſtreets of St, Ives are paved with them, and as they are very 
ſmooth and ſlippery, it is not only troubleſome, but dangerous, 
to walk about the town in rainy weather, 'Theland betweea 
St. Ives and Mount's Bay, is not above four miles over, and is 
ſo ſituated that neither the Britiſh nor St, George's Channel 
is diſtant above three miles; and from the hill the iſlands of 
Scilly may be ſeen, in a clear day, though they are diſtant 
above thirty miles, The inhabitants, before the harbour was 
ruined by the ſands, which the north-weſt wind, to which it 
is much expoſed, heaps upon it, carried on a conſiderable 
trade in pilchards and Corniſh ſlate, and had twenty or thirty 
ſhips belonging to the harbour, the, number of which is now 
greatly reduced, | 


| 'WesrT Look and EAS Loox, ſo called from their ſitua- 
tion on each ſide of the river Love, or Low, are two 3 — 
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and thirty=two miles from London, and joined together by a 


ſtone bridge of fifteen arches. They were both incorpo- 


rated by Queen Elizabeth. Weſt Looe is governed by twelve 


burgefles, and Eaſt Looe by nine burgeſſes, one of which is 
annually choſen mayor, with a court of aldermen and re- 
corder,—The manor of Eaſt Looe is held by the corporation 
of the dutchy of Cornwall, at the deen of twenty 
ſhillings. The church is a chapel of eaſe to the pariſh of St. 
Martin's, in whieh the town ſtands. The town has a wall 


next to the ſea, with a battery of four guns, and the inhabi - 


tants carry on ſome trade in pilchards.— Weſt Looe, which is 
alſo called Port Pigham, holds the manor of the dutchy, at 


the rent of twenty-four ſhillings a year. It had formerly a 


chapel of eaſe to the pariſh of Talland, but that has ſince been 
converted into a town-hall, and the inhabitants go to Tal- 
land to church. The harbour is commodious, though not 


large, and the river is navigable for veſſels of one hundred tons. 


— 


Sr. GęæRMaAv's derives its name from St. Germanus, a biſhop 


of Burgundy, who came over hither to ſuppreſs Pelagianiſm. 
It is two hundred and twenty-three miles from London, and is 
governed by a mayor, who is alſo bailiff of the borough, and 
may make any houſe in it the priſon of the perſon he arreſts. 
The mayor is affiſted by inferior magiſtrates ; but the place 
is mean, conſiſting only of a few fiſhermen's cottages, built 


upon an irregular rock, in form of an amphitheatre, waſhed. by 


the-river Tide, which abounds with oyſters. It was once a 


biſhop's ſee, and the ruins of the epiſcopal palace are yet vi- 


ſible at Cuttenbeck, about a mile and a half diſtant from the 


town, The church is large, and not ill built, with an epiſ- 


copal chair, and ſtalls for the prebends. Here is a free-ſchool - 
and a ſeſſions- houſe. The pariſh in which the town ſtands, . 


which is alſo called St. German's, is the largeſt in the county, 


being twenty miles in compaſs, and containing ſeventeen vil- 


lages. It is ſuppoſed to include more gentſemen's ſeats and 


lordſhips than any other pariſh in England. 


ST. Maws is two hundred and fſixty-ſeven miles from 


London, and has a caſtle called St. Maws Caſtle ; which, 


with Pendennis Caſtle, was built for the ſecurity of Falmouth 
haven. The caſtle. has a governor, a deputy, and two gun- 
ners, with a platform of guns; but the town is a wretched 

Vor, I. | 0 hamlet 
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hamlet in the patiſh of St. Juſt, without either church, cha- 
pe], or meeting-houſe.. It conſiſts but of one ſtreet, which 
is built under a hill, and fronting the ſea, The inhabitants 
ſubſiſt entirely by fiſhing, yet they ſend two members to par- 
liament,  * | f a Ks 7 > 


- <- >. 


ST. Micnyazxr's is two hundred and forty-ſeven miles 
from London, and is governed by a portreeve, who is annu- 
ally choſen, by a jury of the chief inhabitants, out of ſix chief” 
| tenants, who are called deputy lords of the manor, becauſe, ? 
they hold lands in the borough. It is now a mean hamlet to + 
the pariſhes of Newland and St. Enidore; and, though a2 
borough, has no market. It conſiſts of but few houſes, in- 
habited by poor people, who have neither trade nor privilege, 
but that of ſending two members to parliament. - | 
St. Michael's Mount, in the corner of Mount's Bay, is a 
pretty high rock, only divided by the tide from the main land, 
ſioo that it is land and iſland twice a day. At the bottom of 
this mount, in digging for tin, there have been found ſpear- 
heads, battle-axes, and ſwords of brafs, all wrapped up in 
linen. The coaſt is contracted here into a ſort of iſthmus, 
ſo that it is ſcarcely four miles between the channel and the 
Severn ſea. There have been large trees driven in by the 
ſea, between this mount and Penzance. At the foot of the 
mount, is a noble and capacious. pier or mole, where a great 
number of ſhips way be cleared and refitted. 


— 


> % © " 
e — 


Paps row is two hundred and forty-three miles from Lon - 
don, and is a corporation, governed by a mayor and other offi- 
cers, and is ſituated on the river Camel, in the Briſtol chan- 
nel: the harbour is the beſt in the north part of the county, 
and capable of receiving many ſhips of great burthen, but 
17, cannot be entered without danger, except by a very ſkilful. 
pilot, as there are rocks on the eaſt fide, and banks of ſand on 
the weſt. The principal trade of this place is in late tiles 
and in the herring fiſhery. From this place to St. Ives is a 
very pleaſant and fruitful country, with hills, producing tin, 
copper, and lead, Which are all carried to the South Seas. 
PRNzAxck is ſituated at the bottom of Mount's Bay, and 
is two hundred and ſeventy-ſix miles from London. It is 
well built and populous, and has many ſhips, in which a con- 
Folic: 4n | O ſids table 
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ſiderable trade is carried on. This place was burnt by the 
Spaniards in the year 2595, but ſoon rebuilt, and made one 
of the coinage towns, It lies in the pariſh of Madern, which 
is noted for its reſtorative ſpring, it being ſaid to be very ef- 
fectual in curing lameneſs; as alſo in removing divers chro- 
nic diſeaſes. This part of the ſhore abounds ſo with tin, 
lead, and copper ore, that the veins thereof appear on the ut- 
molt extent of land at low water marx. Fl 


. CALLINGTON is two hundred and fifteen miles from Lon» 

don, and though it has no charter of incorporation, is go= 

verned by a portreeve, who is annually choſen at the 
court - leet of the lord of the manor. It is ſituated on 
the river Lynher, and is greatly ſuperior, to the majority of 
Corniſh boroughs. It conſiſts of one good broad ſtreet, in 
which there is a chapel of eaſe to the pariſh of Southill, and 
a market-houſe, Its chief trade is the woollen manufacture. 


GnAuronr, or (GRAMPOUND, is two hundred and forty- 
three miles from London, and is a corporation, governed by a 
mayor, eight aldermen, a recorder, and town-cletx. It has a 
bridge over the river Fal, and conſiſts only of one ſtreet; it 
bas a chapel of eaſe to the pariſh church, which is at Creed, 
about a quarter of a mile diſtant from the town. The corpo- 
ration is endowed with ſeveral conſiderable privileges, parti- 
cularly freedom from all tolls throughout the coupty, which 
ate held of the dutchy, at the annual rent of twelve guineas. 
The inhabitants carry on a conſiderable manufacture of gloves. 


."\CAMELFORD is two hundred and twenty-eight miles from 
London, and has it name from the ford over the river Camel. it 
is ſaid'to have been incorporated by King Charles the Firſt, 
and is governed by a mayor, eight aldermen, a recorder, and 
town-clerk, Ihe town is ſmall, and the inhabitants few. 


Sr. Col uus Major is ſo called from a church hich was 
built here, and dedicated to St. Columba. It is two hundred 
and forty- nine miles from London, and as an inconſiderabte 
place; yet the juſtices for the ſouth diviſion keep their ſeſ- 
ſions and hold a court here once in three weeks to determine 
all ſuits where the cauſe of action does not exceed forty 
ſhillings. | | : 1 | 

| | . BosCASTLE, 


/ 
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BoscasrIE, originally called BoTTEREUX» CASTLE, 
from a caſtle built here by the anceſtors of the family of that 
name, is two hundred and thirty miles from London, and was 
formerly a place of conſiderable note, but is now a mean 
place, though a market-town. The ryias of the caſtle ace 
{till to be ſeen, | ai +. er G0 


MARE ET JEw, or, as it is. ſometimes called MaRAZLION, 
is two hundred and eighty-ſix miles from London, It is an 
inconſiderable place, ſtands upon a bay called Mount's Bay, 
and has an harbour which is neither commodious nor ſafe. 


Mousxkholx is two hundred and ninety miles from London, 
is ſituated on Mount's Bay, and is a harbour for fiſhing boats, 
It was formerly, called Port-Inis, or the Port of the Iſland, 
becauſe there is a little iſland before it, called St. Clement's. 

EWPORT, though it is included in Launceſton, muſt be 
diſtinguiſhed from it, as it ſtill retains its privilege of ſending 
members to parliament. 1 al alt ao youll, act 


REDRUTH is two hundred and ſixty miles from London, 
and as it lies in the midſt of the mines, is made populous. by 
the reſort of the tinners. ds 3303 ie 


STRATTON. is two hundred and twenty: two miles ſrom 
London, and is only remarkable for its orchards, gardens, 
and garlick. 180 7 C1365 #1 | > 


Tk ON is two hundred and fiſty- ſix miles from London, 
and was incorporated by King James the Firſt. It is governed 
hy a mayor, recorder, and burgeſſes. It ſtands on the river 
Fal, which is navigable to this place from Falmouth. The 


7 
* 


chief manufacture is ſerge. | 1 Ho 9 00 


- WADEBRIDGE is two hundred and forty- one miles from 
London, and derives its name from a bridge over the Camel, 
of which an account has already been given in the deſcription 
of that river, T | 8 81 185 


ST. AVUSTLE lies 190 the north of Grampound, and is Feria 
hundred and thirty-ſix miles from London. ; | 
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Tu IsLAnDs or SCILLY have always been deemed part of 
Cornwall. They are about one hundred and forty ſmall 
illands, that lie near ſixty miles diſtant from the Land's End, 
and are ſuppoſed to have been ſeparated From it, and from each 
other,. by ſome violent eruption of the ſea, which is from 
forty. to ſixty fathom deep, all about them. The largeſt and 
moſt fruitful is nine miles in circumference; it is called St, 
Mary's, and has a good harbour, with a caſtle that was built 


by Queen Elizabeth. Another of them is called The Hand 
| o Scilly, from which the rocks took their name, Theſe, and 
{ome others, ſtand high, and bear good corn, with fine paſture, 


abounding alſo with rabbits, and cranes, herons, ſwans, and 
other water fowl, ; . i | 
As theſe iſlands lie in the middle, between the Briſtol 
Channel on the north, and the Engliſh Channel on the ſouth, 
they have proved fatal to innumerable ſhips, notwithſtanding 


light-houſes have been erected, and every other method taken 


to prevent it. 1 8 
89 a ; " * . # 
X | Y — * * — — — ̃ - 


REMARKABLE SEATS, VILLAGES, CURIOSITIES, &c. 


" Mount Edgcumbe, near Plymouth is the ſeat of Lord Edge» 


cymbe, It is built in a pleaſant romantic manner, and at- 


fords an unbounded proſpect over the adjacent country, as 
Vel as the ſea. It is adorned with many fine paintings, and 
the gardens are laid out in a very elegant manner. | 


About five miles from Saltaſh, on. the right ſide of the 
river Tamar, is the ſeat of Thomas Tillie, Eſq, It is a moſt 


beautiful place, with fine. gardens on the banks of the river. 


Anthony, in the neighbourhogd of Mount Edgcumbe, is a 
ſeat belonging to the Carew family. Here.is'a noble fiſh- 
pond, ſupplicd with water from the ſea. | 


; Arwenack, near Penryn, is the ſeat of the Killegrew fa- 

mily z.,Godalphin is the feat of the Earl of Godolphin; and 
Hoconnoct, fiye miles from Liſkeard, was the ſeat of the Les 
* ord 
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Lord Mohun, but now of Thomas Pitt, Eſq. brother to the 
late celebrated Earl of Chatham. 


St. Burien, or St. Berian, is ſo called from a religious lady 
of that name, who is ſaid to have come over from Ireland in 
the ſixth century, along with ſome of the diſciples of St. Pa- 
trick, and who built a church here. In the reign of Athel- 
ſtan, King of the Weſt Saxons, this old church was taken 
down, and a collegiate church for a dean and canons erected 
in its ſtead, which remained till the diſſolution of monaſteries 
in the reign of King Henry the Eighth. The church is ſtill 
remaining, but the convent was utterly demoliſhed during the 
civil war. In the church are ſeveral ancient monuments, 
amongſt which is one of curious workmanſhip, in the form 
of a coffin, to the memory of Clarice, the wife of Geoffrey de 


HBolleit, who enjoyed a manor in this pariſh in the reign of 


King Henry the Third. —In this pariſh is Karn Boſcawen, a 
ſtone monument, conſiſting of one large flat ſtone, one end of 
which reſts upon the natural reck, and the other end on three 
large ſtones, placed one upon another, in order to raiſe a proper 
ſupport for the weight of the horizontal ſtone, Between this 


canopy and its ſupporters, there is an opening ſeven feet wide 


at the top, but cloſing gradually into an acute angle at the 
bottom. The top ſtone is too nicely ſupported to be the work 
of nature, and the opening underneath it-is ſuppoſed to have 
been deſigned for the ſeat of fome chief prieſt among the 
Druids, from whence he might iſſue his edits and roy Teng 
| his predictions and admiſſions to noviciates ; and, indeed, the 
mind can hardly frame to itſelf a ſcene more awful and ſtriking 


and below, fronting an immenſe ocean. 


than this, which conſiſts of vaſt rocks on either fide, above 


In this county there have been ſeveral rocking ſtones, or 
logan ſtones, as they are called in Cornwall, ſome of which 
are ſuppoſed to be natural, and ſome artificial, FOB 


Near the ſouthermoſt point of the Land's End, there is a 
promontory, called Cafile Treryn, which conſiſts of three diſ- 
tinct piles of rock. On the weſtern ſide of the middle pile, 
near the top, lies a very large ſtone, ſoevenly poiſed, that any 
hand may rock it; and yet the extremities of its baſe are at 
ſuch a diſtance from each other, and ſo well ſecured, that it is 

| | impoſſible 
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, impoſſible any lever, or indeed any force, however applied in a 
mechanical way, could remove it from ite preſent ſituation, 


There is a very remarkable ſtone of this kind on the iſland 


4 of St. Agnes, in Scilly, It is ſupported by a rock which is 
- ten feet ſix inches high, forty-ſeven feet in circumference 
2 round the middle, and touches the ground with no more than 
n half its baſe. The rocking ſtone reſts on one point only, and 
J is ſo nicely poiſed, that two or three men with a pole can move 
* it. It is eight feet fix inches high, and forty-ſeven feet in 
1 girt, and has a large baſon eleven feet in diameter, and three 
e feet deep at the top. 
Y In the pariſh of S:thny, near Helſton, ſtood a famous logan 
le ſtone, commonly called Min Amber. It is eleven feet long, 
ff twenty-four in girt, and was ſo nicely poiſed, that the leaſt 
a force could move it; but in the time of Oliver Cromwell it 
f was undermined and thrown down by order of the gover- 
e nor of Pendennis. 
1 There are ſome more of theſe ſtones in the county. They 
e are with great reaſon ſuppoſed to be Druid monuments, but 
ge to what peculiar uſe they were applied is not certain. 
- In Cornwall, on almoſt every plain, as well as on the tops 
1e of hills, are ſtill to be ſeen great numbers of thoſe artificial 
: heaps of earth or ſtone, which are at preſent called Barrows, 
Fe and are monuments of the remoteſt antiquity, and oftentimes. 
g of the higheſt dignity. They were originally intended for 
e the more ſecure protection of the remains of the dead, though 
afterwards they were raiſed to anſwer other purpoſes. Bar- 
rows are found in moſt countries; but in Britain, and the 
or Britiſh iſles, they are very numerous, occaſioned by the prac- 
h tice of the Druids, who burnt, and then buried their dead, 
The materials of which barrows conſiſt, are either a multi- 
tude of ſmall or great ſtones, earth alone, or ſtones and earth 
2 mixed together, and forming a little hill, which was called by 
2 the Romans Tumulus. 
e 
| y An earthen barrow, of a wide circumference, and about five 
at feet high, ſituated in a field at Trelowarren, not far from Hel- 
is ſton, was opened in July 1751. As the workmen had dug 
le N half 
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half way to the bottom, they found a parcel of ſtones ſet in 
ſome order, which being removed, a cavity was diſcovered in 
the middle of the barrow, about two feet in diameter, and of 
equal height. It was ſurrounded and covered with ſtones, 
and incloſed human bones of all ſorts, intermixed with wood 
aſhes. At the diſtance of a few feet from this central cavity, 
there were found two urns, one on each ſide, with their mouths 
turned downwards, and incloſing ſmall bones and aſhes; and 
among the earth of the barrow were found three thin pieces 
of braſs, ſuppoſed to have been pieces of a ſword, . or ſome 
other inſtrument, which, after having been put upon the fu- 
neral pile and broke, was thrown into the barrow, among the 
earth and other materials that were heaped together. 


St. Juſt and Morva are two inconſiderable villages, but 
contain many Roman and Britiſh antiquities. 


Between Falmouth and Helſſon is a Druidical monument, 


conſiſting of one vaſt. oval pebble, placed on the points of 


two natural rocks, fo that a man might creep under the in- 
cumbent rock, and between its two ſupporters, through a paſ- 
' ſage about three feet wide, and as many high. The longeſt 


diameter of the incumbent ſtone, which points due north and 


ſouth, is thirty-three feet, the circumference is ninety»ſeven 
feet, and ſixty feet croſs the middle, and it is thought to be 
ſeven hundred and fifty tons weight at leaſt. * On the top, 
the whole ſurface is wrought into baſons, and reſembles 
an imperfect or mutilated honey comb. Moſt of theſe baſons 
diſcharge their contents into two principal baſons, one at the 
ſouth, and the other at the north end of the rock. 


There are two other Tol-men of the ſame ſtructure, though 
not quite ſo large, in the Scilly Iſlands, one on St. Mary's 
1ſlands, on the bottom of Salakee Downs, and the other in the 
little iſland of Northwethel; and each is ſituated on the de- 
cline of a hill, near a large pile of rocks. 


Near Madern, north of Penzance, there are three ſtones 
ſtanding erect ona triangular plan. One of them is thin and 
flat, and fixed on the ground on its edge; in the middle of it 
is a large hole about fourteen inches diameter, whence it is 
called en an Tol, which in the Corniſh language ſignifies 

| . the 


ut 
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the holed fone: Fach of the other two ſtones is a rude pil- 


Jar about fpur feet high, and near one of them is a ſtone lying 
like a cufhjon ox pillar, as if to kneel upon. To what parti- 
cular rite or ſupefſtition this monument was appropriated is 
uncertain, but the country people in its neighbourhood, even 
at this day, &teep through the holed ſtone for pains in their 
backs and fimbs; young children are drawn through to cure 
them of the rickets'; and it ſerves alſo as an oracuiar monu- 
ment, to inform them of ſome material incident of love or 
fortune. 3 1er * | . I | 

Of thee ſume kind there are many other ſtones, in different 
parts of the'county ; and here are many rocks of ſuch grandeur, 
remarkable ſhape, and ſurpriſin N 5258 as leave no room to 
doubt but that they muſt be deities of the Druids, a people 
much addicted to the ſuperſtition of worſhipping rocks. 


Near the village of St. Cleere, is a pile of rocks, placed one 
over another, and called Mringebesſe, from the reſemblance of 
ſome of I to large cheeſes prefſed by the ſuperincumbent 
weight. This pile, which attracts the admiration of all tra- 
vellers, is thirty-two fert high. The ſtones, towards the top, 
by being many times larger than thoſe in the middle, or nearer 
the foundation, projet ſo far over the middle part, that it has 
been a matter of wonder how ſuch. an ill-conſtructed pile 
could ſubfift for many ages, the ſtone being of ſa expoſed a 
ſituation, Some have judged this an artificial ſtructure, 
though moſt writers are of opinion it is a natural one. The 
top ſtone is ſaid to have been formerly a logan or rocking 
ſtone, Which, when it was entire, might be eaſily moved with 
a pole, but now” great part of that weight, which kept one 
end of it in an equipoiſe with the other, is taken away, whence 
it becomes immoyeable, On the top are two irregulat ba- 
ſons, but part of one of them is broke off. This ſtructure is 
alſo judged to haye been one of the rock deities of the Druids, 


Among the moſt ancient of Britiſh monuments are the cireles 
of ere tones, of which there are many in Cornwall, and 
which the beſt antiquarians judge to have been Druid temples. 
That theſe temples were erected by the Druids, before the 
Romans came into this ifland, appears evident, from many of 
them being croſſed and mangled by the Roman ways; for 
had they been erected by the Romans themſelves, that people 


Vor. , Fr | » would 
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would never have disfigured their own work. Beſides, they 
muſt have been prior to the Romans, ſince the Druids, in the 
time of the Romans, would never be ſuffered to obſtruct the 
highways of their lords and maſters. And this muſt naturally 
lead to another concluſion equally evident, which is, that as 
they could not be Roman works, becauſe prior to the Roman 
ways, ſo.neither could they have been of Daniſh or Saxon con- 
ſtruction, and therefore can juſtly be aſeribed to none but the 
Druids, | 1 5 


At Kerris, in the pariſh of Paul, not far from Penzance, 
there is an oval incloſure, called Roundago, which is fifty - two 
paces from north to ſouth, and thirty- four from eaſt to welt, 
Ar the fouthern extremity ſtands four rude pillars, about eight 
feet high; at the foot of which lie ſome large ſtones, which are 
ſuppoſed to have formerly reſted on thoſe pillars, 


On a rock adjoining to a place called The Giant's Caſtle, in 
the iſland of St. Mary, in Scilly, is an area of a circular 
figure, which is one hundred and ſeventy- two feet from north 
to ſouth, and one hundred and thirty- eight from eaſt to weſt, 
On the edges of the rock are nine vaſt ſtones till remaining, 
planted ina circular line ; ſeveral others perfected the round, 
but from time to time have. been removed. This was a great 
work of its kind: the floor is of one rock; the ſtones round 


„ 


rude and unequal ſtones. 


Another of theſe circles is on an high hill called Karr 
Henelez, in the wilds of Weldron, not far from Penryn. The 
altar conſiſts of four large thin ſtones, placed one oven ano- 
ther; the upper ſtone is circular, and the diameter nineteen 
feet; it has a circular trench at the bottom, the diameter of 


which is thirty-five feet and an half. 


But 
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But all theſe monuments of the circular kind were not ap- 
propriated to the purpoſes of religion; ſome appear to have 
been intended for aſſemblies in which elections were held; 
others for theatres for ſports, plays, and entertainments : and 
where theſe ſtone incloſures are ſemi- circular, and diſtin- 
guiſhed by ſeats and benches of the ſame materials, there is 
no doubt but they were deſigned for the exhibition of plays. 
There are ſeveral "theatres of this kind in different parts of 
Britain; but though this form is beſt adapted for the inſtruc» 
tion and information of the audience, yet as they cannot be 
ſuppoſed, in thoſe illiterate times, to have conſulted the de- 
light and inſtruction of the eat ſo much as the pleaſure and 
entertainment of the eye, it is not ſo commonly met with 
among the remains of antiquity as the amphitheatrical form, 
which being more capacious, had generally the preference of 
the former. In theſe amphitheatres of ſtone, not broken as 
the circles of ere& ſtones, the Britons uſually aſſembled to 
hear plays ated, and to ſee ſports and games. Of theſe cir- 
cles there are a great number in Cornwall, where they are 
called plananguare, which ſigniſies a plain of ſport and paſ- 
time. The benches round were generally of turf, but there 
are ſome in Cornwall, the benehes of which are of ſtone. 


The moſt remarkable monument of this kind is near the 


church of St. Fuft, north-weſt of Penzance, not far from the 
Land's End. By the remains ic ſeems to have been a work 
of more than uſual labour and correctneſs. It was an exact 
circle of one hundred and twenty-ſix feet diameter; the per- 
pendicular height of the bank from the area within, is now 
ſeven feet, but the height from the bottom of the ditch with- 
out, ten feet. The ſeat conſiſts of ſix ſteps, fourteen inches 
wide, and a foot high, with one on the top of all, where the 


rampart is about ſeven feet wide. In theſe cirques were alſo | 


performed all their athletic exerciſes, for which the Corniſh 
Britons are ſtill remarkable; and when any ſingle combat was 
to be fought on foot, no places ſo proper as one of theſe cir- 
cles. The cirques whether open or incloſed, were alſo often 
ſepulchral; for in, or adjoining to the edge of theſe circular 
monuments, are ſometimes found ſtone cheſts and cromlechs, 
and at other times ſepulchral urns or barrows, all evident 
ſigus of burial, doubtleſs of perſons the moſt illuſtrious of 
their country for knowledge, virtue, or power; for it muſt not 
be ſuppoſed that theſe circles were ever the ordinary common 
| Gs places 
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places of burial, it being very ſeldom that more than dne 
ſtone cavity, bartow, or cromlech, was found in ot near them, 
and ſcarce more than two, or very few urns, 1 
Among the natural curioſities of this county, a cove, or 
cave, called Kynan's Cove, is not the leaſt conſiderable. It is 
ſituated one mile and a half north-weſt of the Lizard. Point, 
The way down to it from the hill is extremely rugged and 
narrow, being only a ſingle track worn by the horſes that carry 
ſand, The {and of the cove, which is entered by this path, 
is partly of a light colour, and partly glittering ; it is diſ- 


perſed in many winding paſſages among rocks and vaſt maſſes 


of the cliff, which lead to different grots of various ſize and 
figure: theſe rocks are waſhed too often by the tides to pro- 
duce any cavernous plants; but at the foot of the rock many 
baſons or baths of water, tranſparent 2s chryſtal, are formed 
in the eddy of the waves. The crevices in the rocks, which 
are ſeldom more than the twentieth of an inch wide, are full 
of a ſmooth unctious ſubſtance, which greatly reſembles bees · 
wax, both to the ſight and touch; and between the rocks on 
the eaſtern ſide, there are a few ſmall veins of the white and 


red marble clay, which, from its reſemblance to tallow, which 


in Greek is called „tear, has obtained the name of Heatites. 


There are many fortifications in this county, appatently of 
great antiquity, but of which it is difficult to aſcertain the age. 
At Caftle Treryn, near the ſouth · weſt part of the Land's End, 
there are ſome remains of an ancient fortification. The cape 
called Tolpedn- Penwith, about a mile and a half to the weſt of 
Caſtle Treryn, is divided from the main land by a ſtone wall; 
and the caſtles of Karnnyek and Boſcajell, in the pariſh of St. 
Juſt, with many others on the ſea coaſt, are in like manner 
ſeparated from the main land, vets Bn | 


On the top of Bartine Hill, in the pariſh of St. Juſt, is 2 
circular mound of earth, with little or no ditch, never of 
great ſtrength, and perhaps only traced out, begun and never 
finiſhed, Within this incloſure was ſunk a well, now filled 
up with ſtones ; and the only thing remarkable is, that near 
the centre of the caſtle are three circles, ecged with ſtones 


pitched on the end, and contiguous to each other. One of 


them is nine yards in diameter, and the other ſeven. h 
| 4 | Caerbran 
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Caerbran, in the pariſh of Sancred, is another circular: for · 


tification, on the top. of a high bill, conſiſting of a deep 


ditch fifteen feet wide, edged with ſtone; this: is ſurrounded 
by a vallum of earth fifteen feet high ; within this vallum is a 
wide ditchy about forty-five feet wide; and the top of the hill 
is ſurrounded by a ſtone wall, which ſeems to have been of 


conſiderable ſtrength. -The- diameter of the whole is ninety . 


paces ; and in the centre is a ſmall cirele. There are many 
others of the like kind ſtill to be ſeen in Cornwall; ſome of 
which are regularly built, and walled round. Theſe hill caſ- 
tles in this county are ſuppoſed to be-Daniſh, 


At the eaſt end of Karnbre Hill ſtands a ruinous building, 
which, from its ſituation, is called Karabre Caſte, and is 
built upon a very irregular ledge of vaſt rocks. It is ſuppoſed 
to have been erected by the ancient Britons. On the weft 
fide of it is a circular fortification, called The Old Caſtle, 
which, from ſome circumſtances obſervable in the building, 
is ſuppoſed to have been erected by the ſame people, as early 
as the time of the Druids. There are the remains of another 
caſtle of the ſame kind in the pariſh of Sancred, called Cners 
guidn, which is alſo judged to have been built by the ancient 
Britons. . g | £04 


Trematon-Gafile, in the pariſh of St. Stephen's, near Jaltaſh, 
was the head of a barony of the ancient Dukes of Cornwall; 
and though it was built before the Norman invaſion, is yet 
the moſt entire ancient caſtle with a keep in this cdunty. 
The wall of the baſſecourt is ſtill ſtanding, and is ditched 
without, and pierced in ſeveral places with certain loop holes. 
There is no tower projecting from this wall but the gateway, 
which ſeems more modern than the reſt of the building. At 
one end of this court is an artificial hill, at the top of which 
is the keep, of an oval figure. The outer wall is ſtill ſtand 
ing, and is ten feet thick, n 294-243 


Reftormel Ca/ile, about a mile north of Loſtwithiel, was 
one of the principal houſes of the ancient Earls of Cornwall. 
It ſtands upon a rock; the keep is very magnificent; the 
outer wall or rampart is an exact circle, one hundred and two 
feet diameter on the inſide, and ten feet wide at the top; and 
irom the floor of the ground rooms to the top of the parapet 

; is 


* 
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is twenty-ſeven feet ſix inches. It appears from the ruins to 
have been of a great extent; and it had a park round it, well 
wooded, and ſuitable to the quality of the ancient owners, 


About four miles eaſt of Padſtow, is the ancient village of 


'Gudelion, where. there is a fine church, which in the reign of 


King Edward the Third was collegiate. The church is a 
neat Gothic ſtructure, and ſtands in the centre of a large 
burying ground, | 8 


In this county there are ſeveral ſprings, ſuppoſed to have 
medicinal virtues, that are not known to be tinctured with any 
mineral. At a village called Madern, ſituated under the hills 
a little to the northward of Penzance, there is a well which is 
ſaid to cure pains and ſtiffneſs in the limbs, by being uſed as a 
bath. Superſtitious perſons alſo, reſort to this well at cer- 
tain times of the year, moon, and day, on a leſs juſtifiable er- 
rand: they drop pebbles or pins into the water, or ſhake the 
ground about, and from the turns which theſe ſmall bodies 


make in ſinking, or the bubbles that riſe in the water, they de- 
termine by certain rules what in general will be their future 


fortune, or what will be the iflue of an amour or other under - 
taking in which they may happen to be engaged. 


In the iſland of Sancred, among the hills to the weſt of Pen- 
zance, there is another well that has been much celebrated for 
curing wounds and ſores, and removing cutaneous eruptions. 
As a memorial of its virtue, a chapel was long ſince built 


near it, and dedicated to St. Euinus. The ruins of it, con- 


ſifting of muck carved ſtone, ſtill remain, and ſhew that it 
was of conſiderable note. 


Both the above ſprings riſe in a grey moor-ſtone gravel, 
called in the Corniſh grouan, and are very cold and limpid, 
but not mineral. | Fat 


There is a third well of the ſame kind, called Holy Will, 
about a mile and a half to the north weſt of St. Cuthbert's 
Church, St. Cuthbert's Church is in a ſmall ſandy bay on 
the coaſt, and not far from St. Columb. In this bay there are 
ſeveral caves, which have been wrought into the cliff by the 
north ſea; and in one of theſe caves, at the north-eaſt . 
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of the bay, at the foot of a high cliff, is this well. There 


are ſome rude ſteps cut into the rock, which lead from the en- 
trance, which is very low, to the height of many feet perpen- 
dicular; the water is then ſeen diſtilling from every part of 
the roof, and being collected in a little baſon, it flows from 
thence in a ſmall ſtream not bigger than a reed. There are 
ſeveral ſmall protuberances of the alabaſter kind hanging from 
the roof; and the floor of the rock is covered with the ſame 
ſubſtance; and there is no production of the alabaſter kind 
in any other part of the county. The water of this well 
is greatly commended in fluxes, and other diſorders of the 
bowels; but upon trying the common experiments upon it, 
it does not appear to contain either ſteel, allum, acid, ſalts, 
ſulphur, or any other mineral principle. — 819 


The ſports of Cornwall are wreſtling and hurling. Theſe 
wreſtlings and hurlings are always practiſed on holidays, par- 
ticularly on the Monday and Tueſday after the Sunday 


which is kept every year in memory of the dedication of the 
parochial church. 5 * 


The tinners have ſome holidays peculiar to themſelves, par- 
ticularly the Thurſday one clear week before Chriſtmas day, 
which they call Jeu - M hyden, or Mhite Thurſday, in comme- 
moration of black tin being firſt melted into white tin in theſe 
parts; for it was anciently the cuſtom to export the tin ore 
unmelted. The tinners alſo keep the fifth of March, in ho- 
nour of St, Piran, a ſaint who is ſaid to have given their an- 
ceſtors ſome very profitable informations relating to the tin 
manufacture. The tinners are indeed in many reſpects a 
community diſtin from the other inhabitants of this county. 
They have an officer called the Lord-Warden, who is ap- 
pointed to adminiſter juſtice among them, with an appeal to 
the Duke of Cornwall, in council, or to the Crown. : The 
Lord-Warden appoints a Vice- Warden to determine all ſtan» 
nary diſputes every month, and he conſtitutes four ſtewards; 
each for a particular diſtrict, who hold courts every three 
weeks, and decide by juries of fix, with an appeal to the Vice- 
Warden, from him to the Lord-Warden, and finally to the 
Crown. They have alſo a parliament, conſiſting of twenty- 
four gentlemen tinners, ſix to be choſen for each of the ſtans 
nary diviſions, by the mayor and council of the towns of ſuch 


diviſion 
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| diviſion reſpectively The towns are Launceſton; Loſt- 


withiel, Truro, and Helſton. The twenty-four perſons thus 
choſen are called Stannators, and chuſe their ſpeaker,” who is 
approved by the Lord- Warden. Whatever is enacted by the 
body of the tinners, with the ſubſequent aſſent of the Crown; 
is commonly . underſtood to have all the authority, with re- 
ſpect to tin affairs, of an act of the whole legiſlature. 1701 
„ bane ries >; : by 0 cus. e 


Tune moſt extraordinary foſſils in this county are trees of 
various kinds and zes, that are found at aconfiderable depth 
below the furface'of the earth. In 1946, ſevetal pieces of 
oak, and one entire Rock; about ten feet long, without 
branches, were found about four feet below the ſurface of a 
drained marſh, on the banks of the river Heyl, in Penwith.— 
In 1750, another oak, about twenty feet long and twelve 
inches diameter, was found at the depth of thirty feet, by a 
man who was digging for tin near the Land's End. The 
branches of this tree were full of leaves, the impreffion of 
which was left in the bed where it was found, which was the 
ſame ſhelly ſand with that of the adjacent beaeh.— Near this 
tree was found a ſkeleton of an animal, ſuppoſed to be a deer; 
the ſkeleton was entire, but the hofns"wefe imperfect. The 
latgeft piece was about two feet and a Half long, and about 


as thick as a man's wriſt.—In 1753, ſeverel pieces of horns, 


either of the elk or deer, were found in the ſame place, at the 
depth of twenty feet. Another ſort of foſſil trees have been 
diſcovered in lakes, bogs, and harbours, in whole groves to · 
gether, ſtanding perpendicularly as they grew. There was a 
tradition in Cornwall, that a large tract of ground, on the 
edge of Mount's Bay, was a wood; and on January 10, 
1757, after the ſands had been drawn off the ſhore by a vio- 
lent ſea, the remains of the wood appeared; ſeveral trees, 
with their roots entire, were diſcovered, though in a horizon» 
tal poſture; there were oaks, Willows, and hazels, The 
place where theſe trees were found, was three hundred yards 


- below-full-ſea- mark, and the water was about twelve feet deep 


upon them when the tide was in. 


The weſtern parts of this county were on the 1ßth of 
July, 1757, ſhaken by an earthquake, which was violent, 
Though it did no damege to the flighteſt buildings, nor even 
to the mine. | | | 
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The moſt extraordinary phænemehom that ever appeared 
in the ſea on this ch. was vifthe 1 ff of November; 17. 
about two in the Afternoon tb du n which Liſbeg was 
deſtroyed by am earthquake'? Therd. was jaſt them dend 
calm, which left the vanes poinbing to the north eat ; the 
mercury in the barometer was higher thaꝶ it had beef kiiown 
for three peary, daſh, and the thercory in Farenheit's ther- 
mometer Rovd' at 54 The fea at Sts. Michael's Mom, after 
it had ebbed abbut half an hout, fuldenly roſe fix fest, 
again tetired in about ten minutes: This fox and reflut 
continued every ten minutes for two hours and an Ralf. le 
came in with great rapidity from the ſouth-eaſt, and ebbed 
away to the weftward, whirling the boats that lay at the head 
of the pier ſome one way and fome another. The firſt and 
ſecond flax and reflux! were not ſo violent as the third and 
fourth; for in theſe, and thoſe that immediatefy followed, 
the ſea was ns rapid as a mill-ſtons deſcending to an 
underſhot wheel. After about 'two hours, the undulations 
became gradually fainter, and eeuſed about the time of low 
„ BUD ghd £ang' ohy yo T0 tes 507 ET Oy 
Cornwall was ariciently inhabited by thoſe Britons, whom 
Solinus called Dunmoni?, and Prolemy Damonii, or Danmonii'y 
the name Dunmorii, or Dannonii, is by ſome ſuppoſed to be 
derived from Moina, a name ſignifying a hill of mines, given 


by the Britons to the tin mines, -with which this county 


abounds; others have ſuppoſed the Roman name to be derived 
from Danmimith; a term by which the Britons diſtinguiſhed 
the way of living in this county, where the houſes are built 
under the hits. | ; Man get Uo F 299 

The inhabitants of Cornwall have been diſtinguiſhed from 
thoſe of other counties, by fome peculiarities, and they were 
till about two centuries ago, particularly diſtinguiſhed: by 
their language, a dialect of which, before the Saxon invaſton, 
was common to all Britain; fo different from the Welch and 
Armoric, which are two other dialects of the ſame language, 
that thoſe who fpeak one of theſe dialects, cannot eonverſe Wit 
thoſe who ſpeak another; the Corniſn is leſs guttural, and 
therefore ſuppoſed to be more pleaſing than the Welſh, There 
was nothing printed in the Corniſh language till Hhuyd, the 
antiquary,” publiſhed his Corniſh: Grammar; but there are 
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two manuſcripts inthe Bodleian Library, which contain ſe- 
veral-interludes, qr as the author calls them, ordinalie; the 
ſubject of the firſt is the creation of the world; of the ſecond, 
the paſſion, of our Lord Jeſus; of the third, the reſurrection; 
and of the fourth, the deluge... There is alſo a Corniſh voca- 
bulary in the Cotton Library, which is printed by Mr. Bor- 
laſe, at the end of the Antiquities of Cornwall. This lan- 
guage was ſo generally ſpoken. in Cornwall, till the time of. 
Henry the Eighth, ; that Dr. John Moreman, who. was vicat 
of Menhenniot, or; Menhiauick,. near M eee that. 
reign," was the firſt who taught his pariſhioners, the Lord's 
prayer, creed, and ceommandments in Engliſh, which now. 
univerſally prevails; ſo. that the Corniſh language is not 
ſpoken in converſation in any part of the count. 
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There have been many ancient coins, found in Cornwall, 
particularly a conſiderable number of pure gold, were dug up, 
in the month of June, 1740 in Karnbré Hill, near Redruth.; 
ſome were. worn and very much ſmoothed, not by age, or 
lying in the earth, but by uſe, they having no allay to harden, 
and ſecure them from wearing. There were no letters diſco- 
verable on any vf them; ſome were plain or flat, ſome alittle 
concave on one ſide, and convex on the other, and the largeſt 
weighed no more than four pennyweights fourteen. grains, 
From the reverſe of theſe coins, which was generally marked 
with the impreſſion, of a horſe, ſome imagined that they were 
Phenician, becauſe a few colonies of that. people were ſaid to 
have choſen a horſe for their ſymbol., The place where 
the coins were found ſeemed to confirm this opinion, 
becauſe Cornwall, ſince the firſt appearance of Britain in hiſ- 
tory, was celebrated for its tin, which the Phenicians, from 
their fuperior {Kill in navigation, for many years engroſſed to 
themſelves; but there are coins produced by antiquaries, 
which have been found in Britain, which ate inſcribed with 
Britiſh names, and are with the greateſt probability believed to 
have been the coins of Princes cotemporary even with Julius 


Cæſar, the reverſe of which have a figure of a horſe. It is 


moreover obſer ved, that the coins found at Karnbre are too 
rude, and the deſigns too mean, to have been Phenician, Ro- 
maa, or Grecian; that coins of all the different ſorts found 
at Karnbre, have been diſcovered in ſeveral places in Britain, 
and in no other country, and that thoſe coins which are not 
1 | © inſcribed, 
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was found near the ſame place. 1771 
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inſcribed, are moſt probably older than coins of the ſame na - 
tion which are inſeribed. From all theſe circumſtances-it is 
reaſonably concluded, that the coins found at Karnbrè are 
originally Britiſh, and older than the Roman invaſion of this 
iland.—In the month of July, 1749, the quantity of one pint 
of Roman copper coins, was dug up at the foot of Karnbre 
Hill; and a few years before, about a quart of the ſame coin 


Roman coins have been found in and near the ancient mines 
of this county, which muſt have been depoſited either by the 
Roman miners, or by officers appointed by that nation to 
ſuperintend and guard mines, which poſſibly the Romans 
might have worked by the natives. 


At Treryn, near the Land's End, was found a braſs pot full 
of Roman money; and in a tenement called Condora, on 
Helford Haven, not far from Helſtone, in 17 35, twenty-four 
gallons of the Roman braſs money were dug up, all which 
coins were of the age of the Emperor . Conſtantine and his 
family, and had either the heads of thoſe Emperors, or were 
of the cities of Rome or Conſtantinople.— On the other ſide 
of Helford Haven, oppoſite to Condora, were found forty 
Roman coins. | „ 

At Mopas, near Truro, not many years ago, twenty 
pounds weight of Roman braſs coins were dug up; and at 
ug lle. near Fowey, many Roman coins have been 

ung DRY 1 nh | 2 


In the year 1733, upon opening an ancient barrow in the 
tenement: of Chitarn and the pariſh of Sr. Juſt, was diſcovered: 
2 great number of urns, | ſurrounding, a large ſquare ſtone 
cheſt, in which alſo. was an urn finely carved, and full of hu- 
man bones. The number of. urns ſurrounding, the central 
and, principal one, is ſaid: to be about fifty; they all contained 
ſome bones and aſhes, and were carefully placed fide by fide. 


In the year 1714, a fine Roman urn, with 2 coyer to it, 
was diſcovered in a hill near Karnbre ; it contained ſome 
aſhes and a coin, the bigneſs of à erown pieoe, with an in- 
ſcription, intimating it to be a medal of - Auguſtus Car. 

: Q 2 Near 


found a large urn- 
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Near the manſion-havſe of Xerris, in the pariſh of St. 
aul, a Vault, eight feet Jong and fix feet high, was diſcovered. 
in the year 1723 the floor was payed with ſtone, and the 
roof arghed with the ſame materials; it contained a beautiful 
plain urn, of the lernen. fall of earth, with which 
was inteymixed a conſiderable numbar of braſ coins. 

06759 anni op ©. 10008.,0 E657 7357 £2 bd. 5M 

In the year 1500, ſome tinners having opened a barrow at 
Golvadnet, north of Helſton, diſcovered a vault with a fine 
cheꝗquered brick pavement, in which was contained an urn 
full of: aſhes, ſevetal Roman braſs coins, and a ſmall inſtru- 
ment of braſs. ſet in ivety, which is ſuppoſed to have been 
uſed by the Roman ladies in dreſſing their hair. 


2 


About a furlong from Colada, on a bill called 1 


Menelex, are two barrows, in which it is ſaid Roman coins 


and urns have beep faund 3 and in the year 2600, a large gilt 
urn, graved with letters, as found in a large ſtone cheſt near 
22 > row yonom 2 emo aff ins 
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Three Roman pater of fine moor-ſtone, turned and po- 
liſhed, have been found not many years ago in this county. 
One was diſcovered in an old bedge, at a place called Ludęvan, 
and is ſuppoſed to be a ſacrifical patera for receiving the 
blood of the victim, and conveying it as an offering to the 
altar.  T he other two patefæ were found in the tenement of 

hn, in St. Juſt. Thi | are ſuppoſed to be that kind of 
pater= from Which the Vbation of wine was poured out, 


either "upon the altar or between the horns of the vidim.— 


About an hundred yards from theſe two paterz, was alſo 


There have been ſeveral remarkable inſtances of longevity 
in this county, particularly à woman of Githian, near St, 
Ives Bay, who died in the year 1676, aged one hundred and 
ſity-four years, and till a ſhort time before her death en- 


joyed good heglth and a ſound memory; and the Reverend 


Mr. Cole, Minifter of Landawidnek, near the Lizard Point, 


who died in the year 168 3» aged more than one hundred and 
twenty years. 7 AIDE e 


. »Penennis, ſitusted at the mouth of Falmouth Haven, is 3 


peninſuls af 4 mile and an half in compaſs, on which King 
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Henry the Eighth erected a caſtle, oppoſite to that of St. 
Maws, which he alſo built, It was fortified by Queen Eli- 
zabeth; and ferved then for the governor's houſe. It is one 
of the largeſt caſtles in the kingdom, and is built upon a high 
rock. It held out for King Charles the Firſt in the civil 
wars, till the garriſon was almoſt deſtroyed, and then was 
forced to ſurrender to the Parliament forces under Colonel 
Forteſcue. It is ſtronger by land than St. Maws, being re- 
gularly fortified, and having good out works. 


This county ſends no leſs than forty - four members to par- 
liament, viz. two knights of the ſhire for the county, and two 
burgeſſes for each of the following boroughs: Bodmin, Boſ- 
ſiney, Camelford, Eaſt Loo, Weſt Loo, Fewey, St. Ger- 
man's, Grampound, Helſton, St. Ives, Callington, Laun- 
ceſton, Liſkeard, Loſtwithiel, St. Maws, St. Michael, News 
port, Penryn, Saltaſb,' Tregony, and Truto e 2 
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2 county is bounded by the Iriſh ſea on the weſt, by 
part of Scotland on the north, by Northumberland, 
Durham, and Weſtmoreland on the eaſt, and by Lancaſhire 
and the Iriſh ſea on the ſouth. It is about fifty - five miles 
from north to-ſouth, thirty - eight miles from eaſt to weſt, and 
one hundred and ſixty- eight miles in circumference, _ 
The air of this county, though cold, is leſs piercing than 
might be expected from its ſituation, being ſheltered by lofty. 
mountains on the north. The ſoil is in general fruitful, the 
plains producing corn in great abundance, and the mountains 
yielding paſture for numerous flocks of ſheep, with which they 
are perpetually covered. The face of the country is delightfully 
varied by lofty hills, vallies, and water, but the proſpect would 
be ſtill more agreeable, if it was not deficient in wood, many 
plantations of which have been made, but without ſufficient 
ſucceſs to encourage the practice. | 

The river Derwent produces ſalmon in great plenty, and 
the Eden Char, a ſmali fiſh of the trout kind, which is not 
found in any waters of this iſland except the Eden and Wi- 
nandermere, a lake in Weſtmoreland.— At the mouth of 
the river Irt, on the ſea coaſt, near Ravenglas, are found pearl 
muſcles ; for the fiſhing of which, ſome perſons obtained a 
patent not many years ago; but it does not appear that this 
undertaking has yet produced any confiderable advantage. 
Several mountains in this county contain metals and mine- 

rals; and in the ſouth part of it, which is called Copeland, 
the mountains abound with rich veins of copper, as they do 
alſo in Derwent Fells, particularly at Newland, a village near 
Keſwick, where, it is ſaid, there was once found a mixture of 
gold and ſilver. In this county there are alſo mines of coals, 
lead, lapis calaminaris, and black lead, a mineral found no 
where elſe, called by the inhabitants wadd, The wadd mines 
lie chiefly in and about Derwent Fells, where this mineral 


may be dug up in any quantity. 
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CUMBERLAND f 


Cumberland abounds with rivers and large bodies of water, 
which the inhabitants call neren. Of the rivers, the Derwent 
is the chief : it riſes in;Borrodale, a large valley ſouth of Keſ- 
wick, and running along the bills called Derwent Fells, forms 
a large lake in which are three ſmall. iſlands, and at the north 
fide of which ſtands. the town of Keſwick ;. thence the Der- 
went runs through the middle of the county, and paſſing by 
Cockermouth, falls into the Iriſh ſea, near a ſmall market- 
town called Workington,—The Eden, another conſiderable 
river in this county, riſes at Mervel Hill, near Aſkrig, in 
Yorkſhire, and running north-weſt, croſs the counties of 
Weſtmoreland and Cumberland upwards of thirty miles, and 
being joined by ſeveral other rivers, runs directly weſt; and 
paſing by Carliſle, falls into that part of the Iriſh ſea, called 
Solway Frith, —Beſiges the two. rivers already mentioned, 
here ate alſo the Eln, the Eſk, the Leven, the Irking, the 
South Tyne, and ſeveral other leſs confiderable rivers and 
brooks, which ſupply the inhabitants with plenty of fiſh. -. 
This county is divided into five principal parts called 
wards, which is probably a diſtri equivalent to the hun- 
dreds. and wapentakes of other counties, though no expla- 
nation of the word, as a diviſion of a county is to be found. 
The county contains one city and eleven market-towns. It 
* the province of Vork, and dioceſe of Cheſter and Car- 
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The city of CARLISLE, which is three hundred and one 
miles from London, is of great antiquity, and is ſaid to have 
been founded by Luil, a petty King of the county, long before 
the Romans came, who had a ſtation here; but after their de- 
18 it was ruined by the Caledonians, &c. In the year 
580, Egfrid, King of Northumberland, rebuilt and walled it 
round, It. was again ſo ſhattered by the Danes and Norwe= 
glans, in the eighth and ninth centuries, that it lay in ruins 
for about two hundred years, till King William the Second or- 

deted the wall and caſtle to be repaired. © King Henry the Firſt 
augmeated its fortifications, and made it the ſee of a biſhop. 
It was often beſieged by the Scots, who took it in the reign of 
King Stephen, and again in the reignof King John; but 
Yee gl | a rv CO 
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© their ſucceſſors, Henry the Second and Henry the TRfrd, fe- 


covered it. Its walls and caſtles were well tepaffed by 
Richard the Third, and Henry the Eighth built à eitadeſ. 
It was taken by the rebels in 1745, and retaken Toon after by 
his Royal Highneſs the Duke 5 Cumberland. 

This city is ſituated between tie conflux of three ſine ri. 
vers abounding with fiſh, Vize the Eden on the north, over 
which it has a bridge that is but fix miles from Scot- 
land; the Petteril on the eaſt; and the Caude on the weſt. 
It is a ſeaport, though without ſhips or merchants, and is the 
key of England on the weſt ſea, whictt is here called Solway 
Frith, as Berwick upon Tweed is on the eaft fea, It is a 
wealthy populous place, with Well built toufes, aid three 
gates in the walls, which ate about one mile in compaſs, and 
broad enough. for three men to walk on them a- bteaſt. The 
revenues of the city are about five hundred pounds a year, and 
the inhabitants of the city and ſubuths are about two thou- 
ſand. It trades chiefly in fuſtains; and is governed by a 
mayor, twelye aldermen, twenty-four common-eonntilmen, 
a ſheriff, two bailiffs, &c. and the aſſizes and ſeffions.are moſt 


commonly held here. It has but two pariſh churches, the 


tuation of one of which, St. Mary's, is different from that 
of any other in the Kingdom; for it ſtands in the body of the 
cathedral, which is in the middle of the city, ineloſed by a 
wall. The weſt part of the cathedral ſuffered much during 
the civil wars, when the city was beſieged. The Picts wall 
begins juſt below the town, and eroſſes this part of the iſland 
to Newcaſtle upon Tyne. Here was fotmerly a monaſtery. 


MARKET-TOWNS. 


_ __ CockErRMoOUTH.isancatly built trading town, with a har- 
bout, at the diſtance of three hundred: miles from London. 
It lies low between two hills, upon one of which is the 
church, and on the other, over againſt it, on the welt ſide of 
the Cokar, and ſouth of the Derwent, is the caſtle, which is 
very ſtroug. On the gates are the ams of the Moltons, 
Humpbranvilles, Lucies, and Percies, The walls are ſix 
hundred yards in. compaſs, It was built ſoon after the con- 
queſt by William de. Meſchines, In this place are the re- 
mains of a vaulted cellar, and ſome walls of a chapel, which 


are well worth ſeeing. . 
, ou 


CUMBERL.AND: rag 
About two miles off are the ruins of 2 Caſtle, poſſeſſed 


by the Romans. Here was found a large veſſel of green ſtone, 
curiouſly engrayed with the image of a prieft® d 


ping a 


three hundred ſhips. copftanty employed. The coaſt is yery 
uncertain, by reaſon of the hifting of the fands; and it does 
not appear that any juſt ſurveys have been made of it, but 
what are very ancient; and therefore not entirely to be relied 
on, wherefore it is very common to take pilots either in the 
Ide of Man or Whitetiaven, N 


PzxkirE ſtands at the diſtance of two hundred and eighty- | 


three miles from London. The name in Britiſh ſignifies a red 


Bill, or head, the ground hereabout and the ſtone being of a 
reddiſh colour. It ſtands on a hill called Penrith Fell, not far 
from the conflux of the Eimot and Loder, at whict is the 
round trench called King Arthur's Table. It has a large 
market-place, with a town-houſe of wood for its conveni= 
ence, beautified with bears climbing up a ragged ſtaff, the de- 
vice of the Earl of Warwick. Here is a remarkable vater 
courſe brought from Peatrill. This town is large, popu- 
lous, and well built, is noted for tanners, and reckoned the 
ſecond in the county for trade and wealth. It has a handſome 
ſpacious church, facly re-built, the roof of which is ſup- 
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ported by a number of pillars, the ſhafts of whoſe columns 
are of one entire ſtone of a reddiſh colour, hewn out of a 
quarry at the entrance of the town, On the outſide of the 
. veſiry, in the wall of this church, there is an inſcription, 
importing, that in the year 1598, a plague raged in this 


county, of which two thouſand two hundred and ſixty-fix 


perſons died at Penrith, two thouſand five hundred at Kendal, 
. two thouſand two, hundred at Richmond, and one thouſand 
one hundred and ninety- ſix at Carliſle ;. which is the more te- 
markable, as no mention is made of ſuch a diſtemper by any 

biſtorian. In the churchyard are two large pyramidical pil- 
lars, about four yards in height, and five diſtant from one 
another, which were ſet up in memory of Owen Ceſatius, 
who is fabled to be of ſo enormous a iat that his grave 
they ſay reached from one pillar to another. The figures of 


bears in ſtone on each ſide of his grabe are in remembrance 


of his feats on thoſe animals. There are ſeveral ruins in the 
neighbourhood of this town, which, from the inſcriptions, 
appear to have been Roman edifices ; as alſo a grotto on the 
banks of the Eden, which had iron gates, and is thought to 
have been a place of retreat, e. 

RAVENGLAS is generally ſuppoſed to derive its name from 
the Iriſh words ravigh and glas, which ſignify a braky' green, 
ſuch. being the ſoil on which it ſtands; though ſome ſuppoſe the 
original name to be Auonglas, a word fignifying a ſky-coloured 
river. It is diſtant from London two hundred and eighty- 
two miles, and ſtands between the river Eſk and a ſmaller 
ſtream called the Mute, and not far from the river Irt. The 
Eſk and Mute falling here into the ſea form a good harbour 
for ſhips; and the inhabitants have a conſiderable. fiſhery, 
They have the privilege of taking wood from the royal foreſts 
or manors, to make the engines or weirs called fiſh garths,” in 
the river Eſk, which was granted them by King John, and 


which they ſtill enjoy. 


Kxswick ſtands on the north fide of the lake formed by 
the Derwent, and is diſtant from London two hundred and 
eighty-ſeven miles, It is ſituated on a fruitful plain almoſt 


encompaſſed with mountains, called Derwent Fells, againſt 


which the vapours that ariſe from below are perpetually con- 
denſed into water. It is ſheltered from the north winds by a 
very 
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very lofty mountain called Skiddaw.. Here is a: workhouſe 
for the poor of the town and pariſh, built by Sir John Banks, 
knight, a native of this town, who was attorney - general in 
the reign of King Charles the Firſt. It bas been long of 
conſiderable note for mines of black lead; and the minets, 
who are its chief inhabitants, have water- works by the Der- 
went for ſmelting the lead and ſawing boards. Though with- 
out any apparent trade, it receives great advantages from what 
is ſpent in the town by the nobility and gentry, who reſort 
thither, from every part of England, to. ſee the natural wons 
ders of the lakes and mountains that ſurround it. | 


EGREMONT is diſtant from London two hundred and 
ninety-eight miles, and ſtands on the banks of a little river 
named Broadwater, that falls into the ſea near a promontory 
called St. Bees, about two miles ſouth of Whitchaven, This 
town formerly had a caſtle ; and before the time of King 
Edward the Firſt, the middle of the twelfth century, it was 
a borough, and ſent members to parliament, privileges Which 
it loſt in the reign of that Prince. It has two bridges over 
the river Broadwater, 'S | | 


 BRAMPTON is diſtant from London three hundred and 
eleven miles, and lies on the river Irthing, near its conflux, 
with a Jeſs conſiderable ſtream. called the Gel, to the north 
eaſt of Carliſle, Here is an hoſpital for ſix poor men and fix 
poor women, founded by the Counteſs Dowager of Carliſle, 


Jegsy, or IX EBT, called Market Ferby, to diſtinguiſh it 
from another town called Ferby, contiguous to id, which is 
not a market - town, is diſtant from London three hundred and 
one miles, and ſituated at the head of the river Ela. 

KiRkK-O8wWaALD; ſo called from a church dedicated to St. 
Oſwald, is diſtant from London two hundred and ninety-one 
miles, and is only remarkable for a ruiged caſtle, built before 
the reign of King John. 


Loxoro WN is diſtant from London three hundred and 
thirteen miles, and ſtands near the conflux of the Eſk, and a 
ſmall river called the Kirkſop, on the borders of Scotland. 
It has an hoſpital, and a charity- ſchool for ſixty children. | 
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Wiorowvu, ſituate in a foreſt called Allerdale, is diſtam 
from London three hundred and fix miles, 

RemApraBLs SEATS, VILLAGES, CURIOSITIES, Re. 

The Duke bf Norfolk has a ſeat at Dramburg Caffls,” 
on the Solway P fith; the Earl of Carliſle, at Naworth, ten 
miles from Catliſle; the Earl of Suffex at'X7r4 Ofwald, thit- 
teen miles from Carliſle ;' Edward Haſſel, Eſquire , at Dactey 
Caſſle, four miles from Penrith; Sit George Fletcher, Baronet, * 
at Hutton Hall; the Biſhop of Carliſle at Roſe Caſile; and 


— # 


the Duke of Portland at Penrith Caſtle. 


The coal mines near Whitehaven are well worth the travel 
ler's inſpection, as they are, perhaps, the moſt extraotdinary of 
any in the known world. Theprincipa] entrance into them is 
by an opening at the bottom of an hill, theoygh a long palſage 
hewn in the rock, Which, by a ſleep deſcent, leads down to 
the loweſt vein of coal. © The pteacift part of this Gefen is 
through galleries, which continually interſe& other galleries; 
all the coals being cut away, except large pillars, which in 
deep parts of the mine are three yards high, and abdut twelve 
yards ſquare at the baſe, ſuch great e being there te⸗ 
quired to ſupport the ponderbus roof. The mines are Junk 
t6 the depth of one hundted and thirty fathoms, and are ex» 
tended under the fea to places, where is, above them, depth of 
water for ſhips of large burthen. Theſe are the deepeſt coal 
mines that have yet been wrought. Thoſe who have the di- 
rection of theſe deep and extenſive works are obliged, with 
great art and care, to keep them continually veatifared with 
perpetual currents of freſh air; and where theſe precautions 
ate not taken, large quantities of damps are frequently col- 
lected. Theſe ee remain for a long time without doing 
any miſchief; but when, by any accident, they are ſet on fire 
they then produce dreadful exploſions, very deſtructive tot 4 
miners; and burſting out of the pits with great impetuòſity, 
like the fiery, eruptions from burning mountains, force along 
With them ponderous bodies to a great height in the air. The 
hate Mr. Spedding, who was the great engineer of theſe warks, 
having obſerved that the fulminating damp could be kindled 
galy By flame, and that it was got liable ro be ſet oh fire 0 
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red hot iron, nor by the ſparks produced by the colliſion of 
flint and ſteel, invented a very curious machine, in which, 
while a ſteel wheel is turned round with a very rapid motion, 
and Aints applied thereto, great plenty of fire ſparks are 
emitted, which afford the miners ſuch a light as enables them 
to carry on their works in a cloſe place, where the flame of a 
candle or lamp would occafien dreadful exploſions, —Dhwae 
are five engines belonging to this colliery; which, when all at- 
work, diſcharge from it about one thoufand two hundred and 
twenty-eight "gallons every minute, at thirtcen ſtrokes, and, 
after the ſame rate, one million ſeven hundred and ſixty eight 
thoufand eight hundred and twenty gallons every twenty four 
bours. a ee. $32 * 55 y v5 ' 


About a mile fo the north ward of Penrith, ſtands the 
Beacon, the fine proſpedts from which will amply repay the 
traveller the trouble of aſcending it. It is à ſquare ſtone 
building, and Happily ſituated for alarming the country in 
times of public danger, as it commands an extenſive vale. 
The northern window of the Beacon affords a proſpect of 
Crofs Fell, with the Pikes of Dufton, together with a chain 
of mountains extending, from eaſt to weſt, near thirty miles, 
the weſtern point ſinking in the ſpacious plain where the city 
of Carlifte lies. The utmoſt bounds of this view are formed: 
by a ridge of Scotch mountains, The eaſtern window pre- 
ſents a view bounded by the hills of Stanmore, and that lofty 
promontory Wilbore Fell, with its neighbouring mountains 
_ above Kitby Stephen. The ſouth window preſentz a view of 
Broughton Caſtle, and the fpreading woods of Lowther, in- 
termixed with rich cultivated lands, from the rifing groundss 
Some part of the Take of Uls-water are ſeen from hence, 
while the mighty focks and mountains which hem in the lake, 
lift up their heads in rude confufion, and crown the ſcene. 

weltern window affords a new and not leſs pleaſing 
proſpect. The town of Penrith lies beneath it, and here and 
there the tiver Eimot ſhows its windings through the woods. 
Te hill, which rifes above the town, is crowned with the 
awful remains of a royal fortreſs: time has deſpoiled its 
grandeur, but its honours ſtil] ſurvive to its noble owner, the 
Duke of Portland, who therewith holds the honour of Pen- 
rith, formerly a royal franchiſe, Beyond theſe objeRs, amidſt 
a range of mountains, at the diſtance of eighteen miles, Skid» 
fas | daw 
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daw is ſeen, whoſe majeſtic front ſurmounts all the high lands 
that terminate the view. The whole proſpect from the Bea- 
con hill, as you tutn every way, preſents a vaſt theatre, up- 
wards of one hundred miles in circumference, encircled with 
ſtupendous mountains, | 


Bulneſs ſtands on the promontory that runs into the Sol- 
way Frith, from which, as the utmoſt limits of the province 
of Britain, Antoninus began his Itinerary, and was anciently 
the head town of a Jarge manor. It is now only a village, but 
has a fort. As a teſtimony of its antiquity, the tracts of ſtreets 
and pieces of old walls often appear in ploughing up the fields. 
This country being a kind of frontier to the Romans, it is 
no wonder that a great number of their antiquities are found 
in it; but the chief are the ruins of the famous Picts wall, 
built from Solway Frith through Carliſle, quite acroſs the 
kingdom to Newcaſtle, about eighty miles in length, in order 
to reſtrain the northern people, who have always been very 
troubleſome to thoſe of the ſouth, This famous wall begins 
at the diſtance of a mile to the north, which, from the foot of 

«the bank of Stanwick, a little village, where the wall croſſes 
the Eden, and ſo runs weſtward to Bulneſs, paſſes directly eaſt 
through a pleaſant level country, with plenty of corn, mea» 
dow, and paſture ground, for eight miles together; bur in all 
this ſpace the wall is chiefly taken away for building the neigh= 
bouring houſes ; only the ridge of it is to be traced together 
with'the trench all the way before it on the north, and ſome 
of the towers on the ſouth ſide ; hence it runs up a pretty 
high hill, which lies directly north from Naworth Caſtle, and 
ſo continues for two miles through incloſed grounds, in which 
ſpace all the middle part of the wall is ſtill ſtanding. From 

| bence to its crofling the river Irthing, where it enters Nor- 
thumberland, it moſtly runs through a large waſte, where its 
whole breadth may be ſeen, which in ſome places is five, and 
in others eight feet. This wall, for four or five miles to the 
weſt of Stanwick, was built on the ſame ground as Severus's 

mud wall; but at a diſtance from. Irthington Moor it took a 
different route, and the carth and ſtone kept a parallel courſe 

all the way. 


The Pi&s Wall is the principal remain of antiquity, not 
only in this county, but in all Britain. The Romans N 
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ſelves called it Vallum Barbaricum Pratentura, 100 Cluſara, 


and the Greeks Diateichiſma, It runs the whole breadth of 
Great Britain in this place, crofling the north parts of the 
counties of Cumberland and Northumberland, and extending 


above eighty miles, from that part of the Iriſh Sea called Sol- 


way Frith, on the weſt, to the German Ocean on the eaſt. 


This wall or fence was begun by the Emperor Adrian, and 
duilt in the manner of a mural hedge, with large ſtakes dri- 


ven deep into the ground, and wreathed together with wattles. 
It was faced with earth and turf, and fortified on the north 


with a deep ditch, It was repaired by the Emperor Severus 


in the year 123, and ſtrengthened with ſeveral ſtone fortreſſes 
and turrets, near enough to communicate an alarm one to 
another by ſound of trumpet, ogg! eee eee 

The Romans being called from Britain for the defence of 
Gaul, the North Britons broke in upon this barrier, and in 
repeated inroads, put all they met with to the ſword. Upon 
this the South Britons applied to Rome for aſſiſtance, and a 
legion was ſent over to them, which drove the enemy back 
into their own country; but as the Romans at this time had 
full employment for their troops, it became neceſſary for them 
to enable the South Britons to defend themſelves for the 
future; they therefore aſſiſted them to build a wall of ſtone, 
eight feet broad and twelve feet high, of equal extent with 
the mural hedge, and nearly upon the ſame ground, This 
wall was compleated under the direction of Zlius, the 
Roman General, about the year 430; and the tracks of it; 
with the foundation of the towers or little caſtles, now called 
Cafile Steeds, placed at the diſtance of a mile one from ano- 
ther, and the little fortified towns on the inſide, called Chefters, 
are ſtill viſible. The neighbouring inhabitants ſay, that here 
are ſometimes found pieces of tubes or pipes, ſuppoſed to be 
uſed as trumpets, and to have been artfully laid in the wall 
between each caſtle or tower, for giving the quickeſt notice 
of the approach of the enemy, ſo that any matter of moment 
could be communicated from ſea to fea in an hour. In the 
rubbiſh of this wall was found, ſome time ago, an image of 
braſs about half a foot long, which, from the deſcription ' the 
ancients have given us of the god Terminus, whoſe image 
they uſed tolay in the foundation of their boundaries, appears 
to be a repreſentation of that deity, 
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_ Half a mile ta the weſt of the- river Irthing, at à place 
called Burdiſſel, there is the foundation of à large caſtle; and 
from. a moor called Irchington Mgor, after Icthingtons a town 
ſituated on this river, the traces of the ſtone wall, and the old 
wall of earth are both viſible, and. contiaue the ſame route ga- 
rallel to each other, at the diſtance: of abput one hundred 
yards,.the new wall being ſouth of the old, quite, to Neu- 
caſtle. The wall enters Northumberland, not far from. I; 
thington Moor, and ſoon after eroſſes 2 ſmall river called Tip- 
pall, at Thirlewall Caſtle ; fram 'Thiplewall Caſtle it is con- 
tinued over a range of rugged, naked, and ſteep rocks, that 
extends about nine. miles, and is built in ſome places not more 
than fix feet from the precipice, in none more than twenty» 
four. Ihe higheſt part of it that is no ſtanding, between 
Carliſle and Neweaſtle, is about half a mile from Thirlewall 
Bankhead, near Thirlewall Caſtle; it is thete nine feet high, 
and at this place there are the veſtiges of a Roman city, os 
rounded by a deep trench. From bene to Seavenſhale, 
which is ſuppoſed to be about half way between the two ex- 
tremities of the wall, it is removed to the very foundations, 
except in very few places, where it ſtill ſtands to the height of 
about three feet. This part of the country eſpecially on the 
north ſide of the wall, has a diſmal aſpect, being all wild fells 
and moors, full of moſſes and loughs. 


At Seawenſtale, on the north fide of the wall, is ſtill to be 
ſeem the greateſt part of a ſquare Roman eaſtle,. curiguſl 
vaulted underneath. At Carrow-brough, one: mile and bg 
from Seavenſhale, are the traces of another Roman city, ſur- 
rounded by a wall. At Partgate, half a mile north-weſt of 
Hexham, in Northumberland, there are great ruins of ancient 
buildings, and a ſquare tower is ſtill ſtanding, and converted 
into a dwelling-houſe. From fa to Halton. Sheels, 
being the diſtance of a mile and an half, there is anly part of 
the middle of the wall remaining, From Halton Sheels, for 
two miles farther eaſt, the. whole breadth of the wall is ſtill 
ſtanding, and the aſbler front of the wall is very diſcernable 
all the way ito Walltown,. which ſtands at the diſtance of 
eight miles from. Newcaſtle, and about half a mile ſouth of 
the wall. From Walltown to Newcaſtle, the wall runs 
over a deal of high ground, and. through variety of fine corn 
land and ineloſures of meadow and paſture z and from 3 
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foot of Benwell Hills to the end, being about two miles, it 
runs along the high road to Weltgate, in Newcaſtle, 


Among tbe natural curioſities of this county we may reckon 
the mountains, ſome of which are remarkable for their 
height, particularly Hard · not hill, Mry-noſe, and Shiddaws 
Hard- kuot- hill, at the foot of which riſes the river Elk, is a 
ragged mountain, ſo ſteep, that it is almoſt impoſſible to aſe 
cend it; yet about a hundred and fifty years ago, ſome huge 
ſtones were diſcovered upon the very ſummit, which Camden 
ſuppoſed to have been the foundation of a caftle, but which 
may with greater probability be conſidered as the ruins of 
ſome church or chapel z for in the early ages of Chriſtianity, 
it was a work of moſt. meritorious devotion, to erect crolles 
and build chapels upon the tops of the higheſt hills and pro» 
montories, not only becauſe they were more conſpicuous, but 
becauſe they were proportionably nearer to Heaven; ſuch 
buildings were generally dedicated to St, Michael ; and it 
was from ſuch chapels and croffes, that the ridge of moun- 
tains, which run along the caſt fide of this county, on the 
borders of Northumberland, obtained the name of Croſs Fells, 
for they were before called Fiends, or Deuil's Fells; and a 
ſmall town at the bottom of them ſtill beats the name of 
Dilflon, which is a corruption of Devil's Town, the name by 
which it is called in ſome ancient records ſtill extant,” 


K is ſituated about a mile ſouth · eaſt of Hard-xnot- 
hill, near the high road from Penrith to Kirby, a market town 
in Lancaſhire, Near this road, and on the top of the moun= 
tain, are three ſtones, commonly called Shire · Stones; which, 
though they lie within a foot one of another, are yet in three 
counties; one in Cumberland, another in Weſtmoreland, and 

the third in Lancaſhire, - $3 0 


_ Skiddaw ſtands north of Keſwick, and, at a prodigious 
height, diyides, like Parnaſſus, into two heads, from whence 
there is a view of Scroffel Hill, in the ſhire of Annandale, in 
Scotland, where the people prognoſticate a change of weather 
by the miſts that riſe or fall upon the top of this mountain, 


according to the following proverbial rþyme ; 


dc If Skiddaw have a cap, 
„ Scroſfel wots fall well. of that.“ TR 
Vor. I. | 8 From 
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From the ſouth-eaſt.is a view over the tops of mou ntains, 
one ſucceeding to or overlooking the other—a ſcene of chang 
and mighty confuſion, This was the proſpect which Dr, 
Brown deſcribed by the image of à tempeſtuous ſea of moun- 
tains. Below it lies the lake, with all the beauties of its 
margin, together with the vale of Keſwick, and the waters of 
Baffenthwaite, as if delineated on a chart. To the ſouth, 
the hills towards Cockermouth, though leſs rugged and ro- 
mantic than thoſe towards the ſouth-eaſt, are yet no leſs ſtu» 
pendous. To the north-eaſt is a proſpect of a wide and bar« 
ren heath, extending its plains to Carliſle, and terminated 
by the mountains of Scotland. To the north-eaſt is a proſ- 
pect of that ſpacious circus. in which Penrith ſtands, the 
queen of the vale, overtopped by Croſs Fells, which form the 
moſt diſtant back ground. Skiddaw is ſaid to be, from the 
plane of the Jake's ſurface, three thouſand four hyndred and 
fifty feet in perpendicular height. | EPs 


. Beſides Hard-knot-hill, Wry-noſe, and Skiddaw, there are 
two other mountains, called Lauvellin and Caftinand, which 
are joined in a couplet of the ſame age and kind; 


% Skiddaw, Lauvellin, and Caſtinand, 
f Are the higheſt hills in all England.” 


Uls-Water lies a few miles to the eaſt of Keſwick, and is a 
- ſheet of water nine miles in extent, and above a mile in 
width, When viewed from an adjoining eminence, you diſ- 
cern all its bays, ſhores, and promontories,. and in the exten- 
live landſcape take in a variety of objects, thrown together 
with all that beauty which wood and water, lawns riſing from 
© ſweeps of corn, villas, villages, and cots, ſurmounted by im- 
menſe mountains and rude cliffs, can form to the eye. The 
country to the right, for many miles, is variegated in the 
fineſt manner by encloſures, woods, and villas, amongſt 
which Grayſtock, Dacre, and Delmain, are ſeen; whilſt, to 
the left, nothing but ſtupendous mountains, and rude pro- 
jecting rocks, preſent themſelves, vying with each other for 
grandeur and eminence,—** While we ſat on one of the 
vc jflands of this lake ta regale \ourſelves, (ſays the ingenious 
1 Mr. Hutchinſon) the barge put off from the ſhore to 4 
$ ſtation where the fineſt echo was to be obtained from the 
i ſufrounding mountains. On diſcharging one of their 5 
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« non, the report was echoed from the oppoſite rock, where, 
« by reverberation, it ſeemed to roll from cliff to cliff, and te - 
« turn through every cave and valley, till the deereaſing tu- 
« mult gradually died away upon the ear. The inſtant it had 
6& ceaſed, the ſound of every diſtant waterfall was heard, but 
« for an inſtant only; for the momentary ſtillneſs was inter- 
t rupted by the returning echo of the hill behind, where the 
« report was repeated like a peal of thunder; and thus run 
« ning from rock to rock, the report of every diſcharge was 
« re-echoed ſeven times diſtinctly. But a general diſcharge 
« of fix braſs cannon rouſed us to new aſtoniſhment. Though 
«© we had heard with great ſurpriſe the former echoes, this 
« exceeded them ſo much that it ſeemed incredible; for on 
« every hand the ſounds were reverberated and returned from 
« ſide to ſide, ſo as to give the reſemblance of that confuſion 
« and horrid uproar, which the falling of thoſe ſtupendous 
% rocks would occaſion, if, by ſome internal combuſtion, they 
te yere rent to pieces and hurled into the lake,” The effects 
of muſic here are equally wonderful and pleaſing, Fe 


Keſwick Lake, though inferior in ſize to Uls-Water, affords 
many delightful ſcenes. The water, which ſtill bears the name 
of Derwent water, though embodied in ſo great a lake, ſaid ta 
be ten miles in circumference, is tranſparent as chryſtal, over 
whoſe ſurface five fine iſlands are diſperſed ; ſome are covered 
with corn, others clothed in wood, and the hills are lofty, 
ariſing on every ſide from the margin of the lake. Here the 
mountains are in ſome parts covered with graſs, in others with 
heath; there the rocks are covered with ſhrubs and bruſh» 
wood, which hang in their apertures and creeks. Little val= 
leys of cultivated land preſent themſelves. in the openings 
and windings of the mountains, and ſmall encloſures and 
groves of oak ſtretch up the precipitate aſcents of ſeveral hills 
from the brink of the water. At the head of the baſon, the 
mountains are more rugged and romantic. In ſome parts 
waterfalls ſtrike the car from every ſide with agreeable ſolem- 
nity. - Here (ſays Mr. Pennant) all the poſſible variety of 
„ alpine ſcenery, is exhibited, with all the horror of preci= 
<« pice, broken crag, or overhanging rock; or inſulated pyra- 
„ midal hills, contraſted with others, whoſe ſmooth and ver- 
“ dant ſides ſwelling into immenſe and rial heights, at once 
o pleaſe and ſurpriſe the eye. The two extremes of the 
c 3 82 lake 
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& Jake afford moſt delightful proſpects: the ſouthern is 4 
4 compoſition of all that is horrible. An immenſe chaſm 
« opens in the midſt, whoſe entrance is divided by a rude 
ec conic hill, once topped with a caſtle, the habitation of the 
„ tyrant of the rocks; beyond a feries of broken tmoun- 
<<. tainous crags ſoar one above the other, overſhadowing the 
dark winding ſteps of Burrowdale. But the oppoſite, or 

northern view, is in all reſpects a ſtrong and beautiful con- 
<« traſt. Skiddaw ſhows its vaſt baſe, and, bounding all that 
«© part of the vale, riſes gently to a height that finks the 
„neighbouring hills, opens a pleaſing front ſmooth and ver- 
«<. dant, ſmiling over the country like a gentle generous lord, 
„ while the fells of Burrowdale frown on it like a hardened 
tyrant, The water of this lake is ſubje& to violent agi- 
tations, even when little or no wind is ſtirring 3/ and boats 
are frequently toſſed about with great violence by what is 
called a bottom wind, which raiſes the waves to a great 
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Near to Little Salkeld, on the ſummit of a large hill, a 

little towards the north, is a large imperfect druidical monu- 

ment, by the country people called Long Meg and her 
Daughiers. biber 


| Moreſby, near Whitehaven, is remarkable for many temains 


of antiquity, This place is ſuppoſed to be the ancient Mor- 
bium where the Equites Cataphractarii were quartered, be- 
cauſe there appears ſome ſimilitude between Morbium and 
Moreſby; but it is more probable that Moreſby, the name of 
the place, was derived from Maurics, or Mareſce, the name of 
a perſon of note, who is known to have fixed his feat near 
this place, and may therefore be reaſonably ſappoſed to have 
given it his name, as many others have done to ſeveral towns 
in this county. The hore: near this place appears to have 
been fortified by the Romans in all places convenient for 
landing, by the ruins of their works, which are ſtill. remain- 
ing. There are alſo vaults, foundations of ancient buildings, 
and caverns, called P:&#s Holes... 
Mien £27) 
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183 county, which lies in the middle of England, in · 
clining a little northward, is bounded by Nottingham» 
ſhire and part of Leiceſterſhire on the eaſt, by another part 
of Leiceſterſhire on the ſouth, by Staffordſhire and part of 
Cheſhire on the weſt, and by Yorkſhire. on the north. It is of- 
a triangular form; its length from ſouth to north is about forty 
miles; its breadth upon the north ſide is about thirty miles, 
and on the ſouth ſide it is no more than ſix ; its eireumſt- 
rence is about one hundred and thirty miles. The two party 
into which the river Derwent divides this county are very dif- 
ferent, as well with reſpect to the air as to the ſoil, except juſt 
on the banks of the river, where the ſoil on both ſides is res 
markably fertile. In the eaſtward diviſion the air is healthy, 
and its temperature agreeable. The foil is in general ftsit- 
ful, and therefore well cultivated, producing grain of almoſt 
every kind, in great abundance, particalarly barley. But in 
the weſtern diviſion the air in general is ſharper, the weather 
is more variable, and ſtorms of wind and rain more frequetity 
The face of the county is rude and mountainous, and the ſoil, 


except in the vallies, is rocky and ſteriſe ; the hills, however, 


afford paſture for ſheep, which in this county ate very nume- 
rous. Along the banks of the river Dove this county is re- 
markably fertile, which is generally aſcribed to its frequently 
overflowing, them, eſpecially in the ſpring, and leaving bed | 
it a prolific flime, which it brings from the beds of lime 
among which it riſes: this river is ee famous f 
producing a fiſh. called graylings, and for: trouts is, — 
the beſt in England. The weſtern part of this county, not- 
withſtanding its barrenneſs, is yet as profitable to the inhabi- 
tants as the eaſtern, part, for it produces great quantities ot 
the beſt lead, alſo antimony, mill-ſtones and griadaſtones, he- 
lides marble, alabaſter, a coarſeſort of chryſtal ſpar, green and 
white vitriol, alum, pit · coal, and iron. The marbles, (pars 
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and petrefactions, take a fine poliſh, and, from their great va- 
xiety, are capable of being rendered extremely beautiful, 


Theſe are made into vaſes, urns, pillars, &c.- - b 


The principal rivers in this county are the Derwent, the 
Dove, and the Erwaſh, The Derwent riſes in a rocky, 
mountainous, and barren tract of country, in the north-weſt 
part of this county; which the Saxons called Peaciond, that 
is, an eminence, and is now called The Peak of Derby; thence 
it runs. ſouth-eaſt, through a ſoil (which gives the water a 
blackiſh colour) quite croſs'the county;dividing it nearly into 


equal parts; and about eight miles ſauth-eaſt of Derby, it 


falls into the Trent, a large river which riſes in Staffordſhire, 


and runs through the counties of Derby, Nottingham, Lin- 


coln, and Vork. The Dove is ſaid to derive its name from 


the gloſſy blue or purple colour of its water, which reſembles 


the colour of the bird of the ſame name. This river alſo 


riſes in the Peak of Derby, and running ſouth-eaſt, divides 
this county from - Staffordſhire,” and falls into the Trent, a 
few miles from Burton upon Trent, in Staffardſhire. The 


Erwaſh ſeparates the counties of Derby and Nottingham, 


and falls into the Trent four or fave miles north-eaſt of the 


place where the Derwent empties itſelf into that river, 
Derbyſhire is divided into fix hundreds, and contains eleven 
market=towns, but no city. It lies in the province of Can- 


terbuty, and dioceſe of Litchfield and Coventry, and con- 


tains one hundred and ſix pariſhes, and about five hundred 
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DERBY, which is the county-town, is one hundred and 


. twenty-ſix miles from London; and is a confiderable town, 


well built, and full of manufaRurers, chiefly thoſe in the 


\ Kocking branch, which employs many hands. It is ſituated 


upon the weſtern bank of the Derwent, and upon the ſouth 
is watered by a ſmaller ſtream, called Mertin Brook, which 
falls into the Derwent, a little way caſt of the town. Over 
this brook there are nine bridges, and there is alſo a fine ſtone 
bridge of five arches over the Derwent, upon which there is 
a dwelling- houſe that was formerly a chapel dedicated to St. 
Mary. This town was a royal borough in the reign of _ 
Bos war 
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ward the Confeſſor, and was afterwards incorporated by a 
charter from King Charles the Firſt. It is governed by a 
mayor, nine aldermen, a recorder, a town - clerk, fourteen 
brethren, and fourteen common couneilmen. It it divided 
into five pariſhes; in each of which there is a church. The 


church of All Saints is the moſt remarkable: it appears by 


an inſcription to have been originally built by the contribu= 


tion of the batchelors and maidens of the town, in the reign 


of Queen Mary; but no part of the old building is ſtanding, 
except the tower, which is a beautiful Gothic ſtructure, one 
hundred and ſeventy-eight feet high 3 the chancel has been 
lately rebuilt. Near this church is an hoſpital for eight poor 
men and four women, founded by a Counteſs of Devonſhire, 
The town-hall, in which the aſſizes and ſeſſions are kept, is a 
large beautiful building of free-ſtone, with a handſome court» 
yard, neatly paved, and planted with trees. Many gentlemen 
who have eſtates in the Peak reſide here. On a piece of 
ground called The Row Ditches, near this town, there are 
frequent horſe- races. e ee” | 

In an iſland of the Derwent, facing Derby, is a machine, 


erected in the year 1734, by Sir Thomas Lombe, for the ma- 


nufacture of ſilk, the model of which was brought out of 
Italy, at the hazard of his life. It is a mill which works the 
three capital engines made uſe of by the Italians for making 
organzine or thrown ſilk; ſo that by this machinery one hand 
mill twiſts as much ſilk as could be done before by fifty, and 
better. The engine contains twenty-ſix thouſand five hun- 
dred and eighty-lix wheels, and ninety- ſeven thouſand ſeven 
hundred and fotty-ſix movements, which works ſeyenty- 
three thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty-ſix yards of 
ſilk thread every time the water wheel goes round, which is 

three times in a minute, and three hundred and eighteen mil- 
lion five hundred and fqur thouſand nine hundred and ſixty 
yards in one day and night. One water wheel gives motion to 
all the reſt, and one of the movements may be ſtopped ſepatately. 
One fire engine likewiſe; conveys warm air to every part of 
the machine, and the whole is governed by one regulator. 
The houſe which contains this engine is five or ſix ſtories 
high, and half a quarter of a mile in length. Upon the ex- 
piration of the patent which, the introducer of it had ob- 
tained for fourteen years, the parliament granted Sir Tho- 
mas fourteen thouſand pounds as a further recompence for 


{ 


making the ſame, 
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the great hazard and expenee he had incurred in introducing 
and erecting the engine, upon condition of his allowing a per- 
ſect model to be taken of it, in order to perpetuate the art of 


+ CurgsTERFIELD is one hundred and ſorty-nine miles from 
London, and is the chief town of an hundred in the north- 
eaſt part of this county, called Scarſdale bundred, It is 
pleaſantly ſituated in a fruitful ſoil on the fide of a hill, be- 
tween two rivulets, called the {bber and Rother. It was 
made a free borough by King John, but js now only a corpo» 
ration, governed by a mayor and aldermen. It is populous 
and well built; the market-place is ſpacious, and a market- 
houſe has been lately erected. The church is a ſine ſtructure, 
but the ſpire, being built of timber and covered with lead, is 
warped by the weather from its perpendicular diredtion. Here 
is a free-ſchoo)}, which is ſaid to be the moſt conſiderable in the 
north of England, and ſends many ſtudents to the univer- 
fities, eſpecially to Cambridge. The market is well ſupplied 
with lead, grocery, mercery, malt, leather, ſtockings, blankets, 
and bedding, commodities in which it carries on a conſide· 
Table trade with Yorkſhire, Northamptonſhire, Lincolnſhire, 
Leicefterſhire, and London, as well as with the neighbouring 


towns, the Peak, the city of Cheſter, Mancheſter, and Li- 


„Wngswon vn, or WorKksworTH, which is one hun- 


dred and thirty-eight miles from London, is a large well fre- 
quented town in the Peak, and the greateſt market for lead in 
England, At Creich, a village near this town, are furnaces 


_ - for ſmelting it; and it is obſervable that the ſeaſon they chuſe 
ſor this work is when the weſt wind blows, as being the 


moſt laſting of all. 'The people employed about this work 


are Called the peatrills, and have a remarkable court among 


them, called the barmoot, relative to the mines and contro- 
verſies among the miners. The King claims the thirteenth 
penny, for which they compound, at the rate of one thou- 
ſand pounds a year; and it is faid that the tythe of Workſ⸗ 
worth is worth as much yearly. "There is an handſome 
eburch, a fiee · ſchool, and an alms · houſe at Workſworth. 
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AsHpoRNE:is one hundred. and thirty-nine miles from Lon- 
don, and:is ſituated on the eaſt fide of the river Dove, and on 
the borders of Staffordſhire, It ſtands in a rich ſoil, and car» 
ries on à conliderable traffic in cheeſe, great quantities o 


which are ſent up and down the Trent. | 


BAKEWELL' js one hundred and fifty-one miles from 
London, and is ſituated upon a ſmall river called the Wye, 
near its conflux with the Derwent. It is ſuppoſed to have 
been a Roman town from certain altars dug up near it ſome 
years ago, in the gfounds belonging to Haddon- Houſe, and 
cut in a rough kind of ſtone, Fa WAR TA Te 
To the eaſt of this town is Scatſdalt, a rich fruitful tract, 
ſo called from the Saxon ſtarrs, barren rocks, with which it 
is ſurrounded; VVV 


AlrR ETON, which is thought to have been anciently called 
Alfred's Town, from its having been originally built by King 
Alf ted, is ſituated one hundred and thirty - nine miles from 
London, and is only temarkable for its ale, which is ſtrong, 


and of a good HU tt. 
Borsov RR is one hundred and Forty-ſeven miles from Lon- | 
don, and is chiefly noted for making good tobacco pipes. 


WIIs TER is one hundred and forty-ſix miles from London, 
an is ſituated ſouth-weſt of Bakewell, near ſome rich mines 
of lead. r 8? n 


Tipzswett is one hundred and fiſty-eight miles from 
London, and is ſuppoſed to have derived its name from à well 
or ſpring near the bottom of a hill near it, which conſtantly 
ebbs and flows with the tide of the ſea. There is a free 


. 4 o 


ſchool in this toy ue 


DRoNFIELD is one hundred and fiſty- four miles, from Lon- 
don; and is ſituated among the mountains at the edge of the 
Peak, in a remarkably wholeſome” air, Here is a grammar 
ſchool, which was founded by Mr. Fanſhaw; a native of this 
place, wha was Remembrancer of the Exchequer to'Queeg/ 
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4 DERBYSHIRE 
_ CHarzr in TAE Fxirn is an inconfiderable town, fitu- 
ated in an hundred called The High Peak, at the diffance of 


249. © 


one hundred and ſixty-three miles from London. 
The WONDERS off the PEAK. 


\ Theſe are the moſt remarkable curioſities in the county of 
Derby, and we ſhall, therefore, here give a particular deſcrigs 
tion of them. They ate ſeven in number. 
I. Chatfworth= Houſe, This is the magnificent ſcat of the 

Duke of Devonſhire, and is the only one of the, ſeven wons 
ders that is not the production of nature. lt ſtands about hx; 
miles ſouth-weſt of Cheſterfield, on the eaſt ſide of the Der- 
went, having the river on one ſide, and on the other à very 
lofty mountain, the declivity af Which is planted very 
thick with firs. The heads of theſe trees gradually riſing. as 
the mountain aſcends, might ſeem to a poetical imagi= 
nation to have climbed one above another, to:overfook and 
admire the beauties of the building below. The front of the 
houſe, which looks to the gardens, is a piece of regular archi- 
tecture. Under the corner of the friſe is the family. mottog, 
Cavendo tutus, which, though but twelve letters, reaches the 
whole length of the: pile. The ſaſhes. of the attic. ſtory ate 
ſeventeen feet high; the panes are of ground glaſs, two feet 
wide, and the wood work of the frames is doubly gilt. The 
hall and chapel are adorned with paintings by Verrio, parti- 
cularly-a very fine repreſentation of the death of Cæſar inthe 
cnpitol, and of ths reſurtection of Chriſt, The chambers, 
whichfate large and elegant, form a magnificent gallery, at the 
end of which is the Duke's cloſet,, finely beautified with In, 
dian paintings. The weſt front, which faces the Derwent, 
is adorned with a magnificent portal, before which there is a 
ne bridge over this river, with a tower upon it that was 
huilt by the Counteſs of Shrewſbury. Ibere is alſo in an, 
iland in the river. a building like a caſtle, which, ſeen from 
the houſe, has a good effect. In the garden there is a grove; 

Nerger al rere ſtatues extremely well executed. 

here is alſo a very fine piece of water, in whic 1 there are, 
ſevegal ſtatues, repreſenting Neptune, his nereids, and ſea- 
horſes: on the banks there is a tree of copper, EY 2 
| Willow, 
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willow, from every leaf of which water is made to iſſue by 
the turning of a cock, ſo as to form an artificial ſhower, 
Advantage has been taken of the irregularity of the ground 
to form a caſcade: at the top are two ſea nymphs with their 
urns, through which the water. iſſues; and in the baſon, at 
bottom, there is an artificial roſe, ſo contrived, that the wa- 
ter may be made to iflue from it ſo as to form the figure of 
that flower in the air. There are many other beauties both 
of art and nature, peculiar to the place, of which no deſcrip- 
tion, however minute and judicious, cauld convey an adequate 
idea. This palace was built by William, the fuſt Duke of 
Devonſhire. The ſtone uſed in the building was dug from 
quarries on the ſpot, including the marble, which is Rnely 
veined, and is found in ſuch plenty, that ſeveral people have 
uſed it to build houſes, | | 
From Chatſworth-Houſe there is a moor, extending thir- 
teen miles north, which bas neither hedge, houſe, or tree, but 
is a dreary and deſolate wilderneſs, which no ſtranger can 
croſs without a guide. This plain however contributes not 
a little to the beauty of Chatſworth; for the contraſt not 
only renders it more ſtriking, but it contains a large body of 
water, covering near thirty acres of ground, which is not 
only a common drain for the adjacent country, but ſupplies 
all the reſervoirs, canals, caſcades, and other water works ja 
the gatdens of Chatſworth-Houſe, to which it is conduQed 
by pipes, properly diſpoſed for that purpoſe. - 
Upon the hills beyond the garden is a park, where are alſo 
ſome ſtatyes and other curiolities z but even theſe hills are 
overlooked by a yery high rocky mountain, from which the 
view of the palage, and the cultivated valley in which it 
ſtands, breaks at pnce upon the traveller like the effect of en- 
ehantment. | 15:36 ies 
In tbe houſe. that was firſt built upon this ſpot, by Sir 
William Cavendiſh, of Suffolk, Mary Queen of Scots re- 
majned priſoner for ſeventeen years, under the care of Cayen- 
diſh's widow, the Counteſs of Sbrewſbury, in memory of 
which, the new lodgings that are built in the place of the 
old are ſtill called The Quern of Scots Apartment, Marſhal 
Tallard, alſo, the French general, who was taken priſongr by 
the Duke of Marlborough at the battle of Blenheim, was en- 
tertained here a few days; and when he took his leave of the 
Duke of Devonſhire, he Ws * That when he returned to 


a | 6 France, 
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s France, and reckoned up the days of his captivity in Eng- 
© land, he ſhould leave out thoſe he hag ſpent at Chatſ. 
© worth” 5 


II. Mam Tor, or Mother Tower. This is a mountain on 
the north ſide of the road from Buxton to Caſtleton, under 
which are ſeveral lead mines. Great quantities of earth and 
large ſtones are very frequently falling down from it, if the 
weather be ever fo calm, and with ſo loud a noiſe as often to 


| terrify the jnhabitants of the neighbourhooJ ; and yet the 


mountain is of ſuch an enormous bulk, that the decreaſe of 


It is not to be perceived. 


III. Eden Hole, which is near Chapel in the Frith, is a 
vaſt chaſm in the ſide of a mountain, twenty-one feet wide, 
and more than forty long. In this chaſm on cave appears the 


mouth of a pit, the depth of which could never be fathomed; 
. a plummet once drew eight hundred and eighty-four yards 


(which is ſomething more than half a mile) of line after it, 
of which the laſt eighty yards were wet, but no bottom was 
found. Several attempts to fathom it have been ſince made, and 


the plummet has ſome times ſtopped at half that depth, owing 


probably to its reſting on ſome of the protuberances that 
ſand out from the ſides. That ſuch protuberances there 
are, is proved by an experiment conſtantly made, to ſhew its 
great depth to thoſe who viſit the place, by the poor people 
that attend them, who always throy ſome large ſtones down 
into it, which are heard to ſtrike againſt the irregularities of 
the ſide with a fainter and fainter ſound,” that is at length 
gradually loſt, The Earl of Leiceſter, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, hired a poor wretch to venture don in a baſket, 
who, after he had deſcended two hundred ells, was drawn up 
again, but to the great diſappointment of the curious enquirer, 
he had loſt his ſenſes, and in a few days after died delirious. 
The cavern in which this pit'is found, is contracted within 


the rock, and water is continually trickling from the top, 


where it alſo forms ſparry concretions, 

IV. Buxton Wells derive their name from the village of 
Buxton, near the head of the river Wye. The medicinal 
water here riſes from nine ſprings ; and the bed or ſoil from 


which the water iſſues, is'a kind of marble ; and it is re- 


markable 
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took her leave of it, in the diſtich of Cæſar upon Feltria, va- 
ried thus: v7 2544] NE 
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-markable, that within five feet of one of the hot ſprings 


there is a cold one. The uſe of theſe waters, both by drink» 
ing and bathing, is much recommended, and the wells are 
therefore greatly frequented in the ſummer ſeaſon, The wa- 
ter is ſaid to be ſulphureous and ſaline, yet it is not fœtid nor 
unpalatable, becauſe the ſulphur is not united with any vitrio- 


lie particles, and with but few that are ſaline. For the ſame 


reaſon it does not tinge ſilver, nor act as a cathartic. When 
drank it creates a good appetite, removes obſtructions, and if 
mixed with the chalybeate water, with which this place alſo 
abounds, it anſwers all the intentions of the ſprings at 
Bath, or thoſe of the Hot Wells below Briſtol. The uſe of 
this water, by bathing, has been recommended by phyſicians 
in all ſcorbutic, rheumatic, and nervous diſorders. Theſe 
wells are incloſed within an handſome ſtone building, erected 
at the charge of George Earl of Shrewſbury... Here is a con- 
yenient | houſe for the accommodation of ſtrangers, built at 
the charge of the Duke of Devonſhire, There is a bath» 
room which is arched over head, and is rendered handſome 
and convenient. The bath will accommodate twenty peo- 
ple at a time to walk and ſwim in. The temper of the wa- 
ter is blood warm, and it may be raiſed at pleaſure to any 
height. Mary Queen of Scots, who was here for ſome time, 


Y 


x g % Buxtona, que callide celabrare nomine Iynphe, 
Forte mibi poſthac non adeunda, Vale,” 


V. Tidefwell is a ſpring ſituated near the. market-town to 
which it bas given its name. The well is about three feet 
deep, and three feet wide, and the water, in different and un- 
certain periods of time, ſinks and riſes, with a gurgling noiſe, 
two-thirds of the perpendicular depth of the well. Many con- 
jectures have been formed to account for this phænomenon. 
Some have thought that in the aqueduct a ſtone ſtands in equi» 
librio, and produces the riſe and fall of the water, by vibra- 
ting backwards and forwards ; but it is as difficult to conceive 
what ſhould produce this vibration at uncertain periods, as 
what ſhould produce the riſe and fall of the water. Others 
imagine that theſe irregular ebbings and flowings, as well as 
the gurgling noiſe, are occaſioned by air, which 1 

; CT * 


preſſes the water from the ſubterraneous cavities ;. but theſe 
do not tell us what can be ſuppoſed firſt to move the air, 
And others have imagined the ſpring to he occaſionally ſup. 
plied from the overflowing of ſome ſubterraneous body of 
water, lying upon a higher level. nb 


VI. PooPs Hole is a cave in the Peak, which is ſaid to haye 
taken its . from one Pool, a notorious robber, who beiog 
outlawed, fecreted himſelf here from juſtice z but others will 
have it that Pool was ſome hermit, or anchorite, who made 

choice of this diſmal hole for his cell. Pool's Hole is ſituated 
at the bottom of a lofty mountain, called Coitmoſe, near Bux - 
ton. The entrance is by a ſmall arch, ſo very low, that ſuch 
as venture into it are forced to creep upon their hands and 
knees, but it gradually opens into a vault more than à quar- 
ter of a mile long, and, as ſome have pretended, a quarter of a 
mile high, It js certainly very lofty, and looks not unlike the 
inſide of a Gothic cathedral. In a cavern to the right, called 
Pools Chamber, there is a fine echo, though it does not appear 
of what kind it is; and the ſound of a current of water, 
which runs along the middle of the great vault, being rever- 
berated on each fide, very much increaſes the aſtoniſhment of 
all who viſit the place. On the floor here are great ridges of 
ſtone. Water is perpetually diſtilling from the roof and ſides 
of the vault, and the drops, before they fall, producea very 
pleaſing effect, by reflecting numberleſs rays from the candles 
carried by the guides; they alſo, from their quality, form 
cryſtallizations of various forms, like the figures of fret- 
work; and in ſome places, having been long accumulated one 
upon another, they have formed large maſſes, bearing a rude 
reſemblance to men, lions, dogs, and other animals. In this 
cavity is a column, as clear as alabaſter, called Mary Queen 
of Scots Pillar, becauſe it is ſaid ſhe went in ſo far; and be- 
yond it there is a ſteep aſcent for' near a quarter of a mile, 
which terminates in a hollow in the roof, called The Needlt's 
ye, in which, when the guide places his candle, it looks like 
a ſtar in the firmament. If a piſtol is fired near the Queen's 
Pillar, the report will be as loud as a cannon. There is ano- 
ther paſſage, by which people generally return, Not far 
from this place are two ſpriogs, one cold and the other hot, 
but ſo near one another, that the thumb and. finger of the 
ſame hand may be put into both ſtreams at in 
| + The 
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VII. The Devil's Arſe, for what reaſon ſo called is not 
known, is a cavern, which runs under a fteep hill, about fix 
miles north-weſt of Tideſwell, by an horizontal entrance fixty 
feet wide, and ſomething more than thirty feet high, The top 
of this entrance refembles a regular arch, cheequered wich 
ſtones of different colours, from which petrifying water is 
continually dropping. Here are ſeveral huts, which look like 
a little town, inhabited by a fet of people WhO ſeem in à great 
meaſure to fubſiſt by guiding ſtrangers into ehe cavern; which 
opens at the extremity of this entrance. The outward part 
of this cave is very dark; it is alſo rendered very fippery by 

a current of water which runs acroſs the entranee; and the 
rock hangs ſo low, that it is neceſſary to ſtoop in order to go 
under it; but having paffed this place, and another current 
which fametimes cannot be waded, the arch opens again to a 
third current, near which are large banks of ſand; after thoſs: 
ate paſſed the rock clofes. This cavern is ſometimes called' 


9 


Peak? s Hole, © | 12 


"REMARKABLE SEATS, VILLAGES, CURIOSITHES, Ko. 


. Chatfwbrth Houſe; the moſt magnificent ſeat in this county, 
has been already deſcribed ;, it being generally included among 
the ſeven wonders of the Peak. But Were urs other ſeats in 
Derbyſhire well. worthy of attention, among which are the- 
Nan ee 5 2 0 


Keddlyſtone Hall, near Detby, is the ſeat of Lord Scirſdale,+ 
This is one of the fineſt liguſes in the Kingdom. Th prin- 
cipal front is beautiful; it extends three hundred and ſixty” 
fret, conſiſting of a centre, and two wings of pavilion. The 
portico is light, and conſiſts of ſix very fine pillars; which 
ſupport the tympanum, at the points of which are ſtatues““ 
The. garden front is a very uncommon one, but tight ; che 
centre has no window in it, but four pillars project from the 
Wall, and ſupport as many ſtatues; between them are niches 
,, CES DR 963 £220 64 

_ The Egyptian Hall is à very noble room; and has in it's 
very magnificent range of Corinthian columns of Derbyſhire 
marble. Here are two ſtatues, one of Apdllo, and the other 
of Melesger. The” chimney - pleces are of ſtatuary marble, : 

1 one 
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one of which-repreſents the rape of the Sabines, by Miebhael 
Angelo, and the other the continence of Scipio, by the ſame 
maiter. Ia ie | OE ISL TE ALD i SA eh 
The north muſic room is thirty-ſix feet long, by twenty« 
four wide, and twenty-two feet high, finiſhed with ſtucco, 
an Ionie entablature, antique cieling, compartments, . and 
ornaments. -- The chimney- piece is of ſtatuary » marble, 
Among the paintings here are Bacchus and Ariadne, a very 
capital piece, hy Guido; the temple of Flora, by Viviano; 
an old man's head, the expreſſion of which is remarkably fine, 
by Rembrandt; and the Roman charity, by Signora Pozzi. 
Tbe withdrawing- room is hung with blue damaſk, antique 
aieling, coved, and very elegant. A Venetian window, and 
_ thedoor-caſes finely,finiſhed with Corinthian columns in ala- 
baſter. | The chimney- piece is of ſtatuary marble. The cor- 
nice is ſupported by two whole length female figures, very 
neatly executed. The tablet in the frize is virtue rewarded 
with riches and honour, in baſſo relievo. Among the paint- 
ings in this room are Olympia and Orlando, by Annibal Car- 
racci ; there is great expreſſion in theſe-figures, the attitudes 
are ſtrong, and the colouring fine; the death of the Virgin, by 
Raphael; Jupiter and Io, by Andrea Sacchi; a Magdalen, 
by 2 Caracci; an holy family, by Raphael; another 
| uido. * e 0 1 N Nr ; 

7 Thelibrary is thirty-ſix feet long by twenty-four broad, and 
twenty two high. The cieling is Moſaic ;. the chimney- 
piece of ſtatuary marble, Doric columns, with baſes to ſup- 
port the cornice, Among the paintings here are Adam and 
Eve, by Carlo Lotti; Lot and his daughter, by the . ſame 
maſter ; David interpreting to Nebuchadnezzar, by Rem- 
brandt; Rinaldo and Armida, by Nicholas Pouſin; and An- 
dromeda chained to the rock, by Guido, By kg 

The ſaloon is a very elegant room, a circle, forty-two feet 
djameter, in which are ſome good paintings and very fine ſta- 
ues. * ROT: , | 
The dining-room is finiſhed with ſtucco z the . cieling 

painted, and very elegant. In the circles are Europe, Aſia, 
Africa, and America; in the middle circle love embracing for- 
tune; in the oblong ſquare, the four ſeaſons, expreſſed by tris 
umphs of Venus, Apollo, Bacchus, and Zolus : the whole 
executed in a very neat and elegant manner. The chimney- 
piece is of ſtatuary marble. The glaſſes are elegant, et 
| | N abs 
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flabs of Siena, marble, Among the paintings in this room 
are, Hagar and Iſhmael, by Cerri Feiri;'a landſcape by 
Claude Lotrain; and two landſcapes from Milton's Allegro, 
by Zuccarelli, FFVVVEVVVVFVVTCVCCCCV BREI 

In the family pavilion are an anti-room and a breakfaſt 
room, finiſhed, with freſco paintings and antique ornaments, 
after the baths of Diocleſian, (07 

There are ſeveral landſcapes in Lady Scarſdale's dreſſing- 
room, and good paintings in fome of the other rooms, 

The architeQure of Keddleſtone is light and pleaſing, and 
it is upon the whole a very noþle houſe, The environs are 
finiſhed in a manner equal to the buildings. In the front of 
the houſe, for a conſiderable extent, is 2 fine winding river, 
The lawns hang very well to the water, and are bounded by 
woods of noble oaks, in a moſt pleaſing manner. The ap- 
prozch from Derby is through one of theſe woods, and the 
road leaying it, you ggin an oblique view of the houſe; but 
entering another very fine wood it is loſt ; and on coming out 
of the dark grove, you break at once on the houſe, backed 
with ſpreading plantations, which have a noble effect. The 
water winds before it through the vale in the moſt agreeable 
manner. You command both the reaches that form the 
land, and move up to che houſe over a fine bridge of three 
large arches, As N W 

F rom the garden front Lady Scarſdale has traced wif 
great taſte a pleaſure ground—a winding lawn decorated with 
trees, ſhrubs, and great knots of wood, and a gravel walk 
through it: it winds up the vale between two hills to the 
tight 3 is parted from. the park on each fide by a ſunk fence ; 
and as the ſcattered trees and clumps are prettily varied, they 
let in, as the walk riſcs on the hill, very pictureſque views of 
the lake ang the adjoining woods. It riſes to the ſummit, 
and there commands a very noble proſpect of all the adjacent 
country. You look doyn into the park vale, with a large river 
bounded by very noble woods of oak, Around the Whole is 
a vaſt range of - waving hills, broken into incloſures of a good 
verdure, gad hanging do the eye in various ſyceps. = 


winding through it, Fcp with ſpreading lawns, and 


Formark Hall, near Swarton, ſouth of the Trent, is the 
ſear of Sir Robert Burdett, It is a large oblopg houſe ; the 
Vor. I. | 7 72%" 1 "8 
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corners projecting enough to form bow windows, and ate 
domed: in the centre of the principal front, is a portico fup. 
ported by four Ionic pillars. It commands an extenſive prof. 
pect over the vale through which the Trent runs; and being 
well united with ſome fine woods, has a good effect. The 
back front, which is very light and handſome, looks on' ſome 


hanging hills crowned by diſtant plantations. 


The hall is fifty-two feet long by twenty-ſix broad, It 
opens on one ſide into the principal apartments ; conſiſting of 
a dining-room, thirty feet long by twenty-one broad; x 
drawing- room, twenty-eight feet long by twenty-one broad; 
and another, thirty-foyr feet long by twenty-one broad: on 
this fide of the hall is likewiſe the great ſtair-caſe. Theſe 
rooms are handſomely fitted up, and the chimney-pieces are 
very elegant. On the other fide, the hall opens into the 
common parlour, and that into the library, Here 'is a very 
good picture of the holy family, of the ſchool of Raphael; 
the colours are brilliant, the group good, and the hair of the 
old man's head fine. Alſo ſome Dutch pieces, the attitudes 


in Which are very natural. It communicates with the bed- 


chamber, and that opens into the lady's drefling-room, united 
on the other {ide to the hall by an anti-room, adjoining to 
which is another ſtair caſe. The family apartment is there- 
fore diſtinct on one ſide the hall, and perfectly well contrived 
for convenience; and the principal ſuite of rooms on the 
other. The height of all the floors ſixteen feet: over it ate 
eight bedchambers, twenty-eight ſeet ſquare, | | 
The pleafure-ground is very beautiful. A winding walk 
leads from the houſe through a wood of very fine oaks, down 
a falling valley to the banks of the Trent, and turns up a cliff 
of rock and wood, which is one of the greateſt curioſities in 


the county; the river has no where 1o bold and romantic 


ſhore, The rocks are perpendicular and of a good height, 
and the intermixture of woods extremely romantic, hanging 
over the cliffs in ſome places in a ſtriking manner, and almoſt 
overſhadowing the water. F | | 
Beneath, at a great depth, the Trent makes a very bold 


| ſweep; and winding through the valley, all richly incloſed, 


and of a fine verdure, it appears at different ſpots in the molt 
leaſing manner, To the left you command a fine bend of it, 
which leads to a village with a white church riſing from the 
midſt of it: and at ſome diſtance beyond, it again is eaught 
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among the incloſures beautifully fringed with trees and hedge- 
rows. You alſo look back on the rocky ſteep of wood, riſing 
pictureſquely from the water's edge. There are few views 
finer than this ; from hence, the plantations unite with others 
that conduct you again to the houſe, 


Haddon Hall, in the High Peak, near Bakewell, was the 
ancient ſeat of the Vernons, one of whom, Sir George Ver- 
non, who lived in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, was ſo noted 
for his hoſpitality, that he was called The Kjng of the 
Peak, It went from him, by the marriage of his daughter to 
the ſon of the firſt Earl of Rutland; and is now the property 
of the preſent Duke of Rutland. | P 
 Radburn, the ſeat of Colonel Pole, is very beautifully ſituat- 
ed on one of the higheſt grounds in the ſouth part of Derby- 
ſhire ; commanding very extenſive views into Leiceſterſhire, 
Warwickſhire, Staffordſhire, and Cheſhire ; and from being 
well ſheltered with plantations, and 'very fine woods, it is 
not at all bleak. The houſe is exceedingly convenient, 
> al being remarkably well contrived and diſ- 
e | 


At Oatover, near Aſhborne, to the weſt of Radburn, is 
the ſeat of the late Oakover, Eſq; where is a very fa- 
mous picture of the holy family, by Raphael, for which 
fifteen hundred guineas have been refuſed ; and what is re- 
markable, it was found among ſome old lumber, hid, as it is 
ſuppoſed, during the civil wars. It is wonderfully fine ; 
there is ſuch a diffuſion, grace, eaſe, and elegance over the 
whole piece, that it ſtrikes the ſpectator the moment he enters 
the room. The grouping of the Virgin and the two chil- 
dren is as happy as imagination can conceive ; the attitudes 
ſurpriſingly caught, The turn of the Virgin's head is ex- 

tremely graceful, The expreſſion of the boys, particularly 
_ Chriſt, is full of animation; and though not natural to the 
age, yet it is conſiſtent wich the idea of the artiſt, and uncom- 
monly pleaſing. The warmth and tenderneſs of the colours 
ing cannot be exceeded ; the mellow tints of the fleſh ace an 
animated repreſentation of life; and the general harmony of 
the whole piece is admirable. There are alſo here, among 
other good pictures, a painting of the unjuſt ſteward, by 

Slay "A Rubens; 
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Rubens; Venus, a very good performance, by Titian; and 
alſo Ifidorus, Ignatius, and Francis Xavier, by the ſame 
maſter, | 


About three miles from Oakover, is Jam, the ſeat of 


TY EX 


it is ſmall, and not at all in uniſon with objects of ſuch mag- 
nificence as theſe vaſt woods, and the hill which riſes ſo 
boldly above it. There ſhould be no bridge in fight, or it 
ſhould be a ſingle lofty arch, to unite in effect with the reſt 
of the ſcene, Under the rock in the gardens two rivers riſe; 
one is called the Manuifald, which runs under ground ſeven 


miles: it boils up like a vaſt ſpring, and ſoon after falls into 


1 2 


the Dove. Chaff thrown in at Weſton riſes here. 


_ The Earl of Ferrars has a ſeat at Shirley, in the hun- 
dred of Appletree, in this county; as alſo the Duke of Port- 
land, at "3 ge Caſile; the Duke of Devonſhire, at Hard- 
wicke z the Duke of Dorſet, at Grox Hall; and Sir Henry 
Harpur, at Calke, near Derby. 


Little Cheſter, now a ſmall village upon the Derwent, near 
Derby, but on the other ſide of the river, was anciently a 
City, It was alſo a Roman ſtation, as appears by a great 
number of Roman coins, of different metals, that have been 
found in it, When the water of the Derwent happens to 
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be very clear, the foundation' of a bridge may be you, which 
crofled it in this place. 


Dale Abbey is à village near Derby, where there are ſtill 
the remains of aftately' noone which was" N 8 ſoon 
after the Norman invaſion, | 


* Milborn, a village about ' ve or fix miles bouth-eaſt cf 
Derby, was formerly a royal manſion, and had à caſtle no 
an heap of ruins, where John Duke of Bourbon, Who'wes - 
taken priſoner at the battle of Agincourt, by King Mehny! 
the Fifth, was confined nineteen Ars and then releaſed te 
Henry the Sixth, , | 


Burgh, a iet village near r Citleton, was e 
the Romans, as appears from a cauſeway leading from it to 
Buxton baths, which appear to have been eminent in the 
time of the Romans. 


Matlock is a moſt delightful village, and is much celebra- 
ted for its bath, to which many people reſort in ſummer, Te 
is ſituated near the river Derwent, and conſiſts of a large 
range of elegant houſes, built in the moſt uniform manter, 
With ſtables and out-houſes. The bath is divided into two 
rooms, one for the gentlemen, and the other for the ladies, 
and over them are very convenient rooms for the uſe of thoſe 
whole diſorders oblige them to bathe frequently. The ladies 
bath is finely arched over with ſtone; and at one end of it 
ate ſeveral convenient tooms, with apartments for the fer- 
vants. : 

Tune afſembly-room ĩs on the right hand, and at the topiiva 
muſic-room, to Which ydu aſcend by a grand ſtaireaſe. 
Thete is a fine 'terrace' before the houſe, and near it a place 

Where the gentlemen divert themſelves in the evening. 

From this placz there is a rocky ſhelf, ' deſcending! to ?the 

river, which is exttemely rapid, and runs withifuch a mur- 

muriag aoiſe as fills the mind with a pleaſing admiratzon. 

The perpendicalar height of this rock, called Marloct, is one 

hundred and twenty yards; and on each frde of it isa row 

of lofcy els, called The Lover's Walk. | 
+, Theenvirons of Matlock Bath'are'<qua), if not fupbtiortn 
| natura Py te any of the moſt finiſhed * in the king- 
N dom. 
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dom. They form a winding vale of about three miles, 
through which the river Derwent runs, whoſe courſe is ex- 
tremely various; in ſome places the breadth is conſiderable, 
the ſtream ſmooth ; in others it breaks upon the racks and 
falls over the fragments, beſides forming ſeveral ſmall caſ- 
cades. The boundaries of the vale are cultivated hills on one 
fide, and very bold rocks with pendant woods on the other, 
The beſt tour of the place is to croſs the river near the turn- 
pike, and then take the winding path up the rock, which 
leads you to the range of fields at the top, bounded this way 
by the precipice, along which is a moſt delightful walk; and 
indeed it has been ſuppoſed to be the fineſt natural terrace in 
the world. At the top you may turn to the left till you 
come to the projecting point, called Hag'Rock. From this 
| ſpot you have a perpendicular view down a vaſt precipice to 
the river, which here forms a fine ſheet of water, fringed with 
wood on the oppoſite fide : it falls twice over the rocks, the 
roar of which adds to the effect of the ſcene, The valley 
is ſmall, and bounded immediately by the hills which riſe 
boldly from it, and are cut into encloſures, ſome of them a 
fine verdure, others ſcattered with rocks, and ſome full of 
wood, the variety pleaſing. This whole view is very noble, — 
Advancing along the precipice, the views caught as you 
move through the ſtraggling branches of the wood which 
grows on the edge of it, are very pictureſque; in ſome 
places down on the water alone, in-others into glens of wood, 
dark and gloomy, with ſpots here and there quite open, 
which let in various chearful views of the dale and the cul- 
tivated hills. Theſe continue till you come to an elm with 
divided branches, growing on the rocky edge of the preci- 
pice: it forms a natural balluſtrade, over which you view a 
very noble ſcene, You command the river both ways, pre- 
ſenting ſeveral ſheets of water, and falling four times over the 
rocks. To the left, the ſhore. is hanging wood, from the 
precipice down to the very water's edge; but the rocks break 
from it in ſeveral places, their heads beautifully fringed with 
open wood, as it the projection was to exhibit a variety of 
ſhade on the back ground of the wood. At the top of the 
rocks, and quite ſurrounded with wood, two ſmall graſs in- 
cloſures are ſeen, divided by ſtraggling trees; nothing can 
be more beautiful. The oppoſite fide of the vale is formed 
by many hanging incloſuresz and the higher boundary 3 
1 e great 
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great variety of hills cut into fields. To the right the ſcene is 
different; the edging of the water is a thick {tripe of wood, 
ſo cloſe that the trees ſeem to grow from the water; they 
form a dark ſhade, under which the tiver is ſmooth, Above 
this wood appear ſome houſes ſurrounded by ſeveral. graſs 
fields, beautifully ſhelving down among wild ground of 
wood and rock. Above the whole is a very noble hill, bare, 
but broken by rocky ſpots. Advancing you come to a pro- 
jeRing point, edged with ſmall aſh-trees, from-which-you 
have a ſmooth reach of the river through a thick dark wood — 
a moſt pleaſing variation from the preceding ſcenes: and 


above it, to the right; a vaſt perpendicular rock, one hundred 


and fifty feet high, riſing out of a dark wood; itſelf quite 
crowned with wood. The whole is very magnificent. Turn- 
ing another wave in the edge of the precipice, an opening 
in the ſhrubby wood preſents a reach of the river with a very 
noble ſhore of hanging wood; the rock partly bare, but all 
in a dark ſhade of wood, A houſeor two, and a few inclo- 
ſures, enliven the ſpot where the river is loſt; all cloſely 


bounded by the great hill, This view is a complete pic» 


ture.—Proceeding further, the woody edging of the rocks is 
ſo thick as to prevent any views; but from thence we are 
Jed to a point of rock higher than any of the preceding; 
which, being open, preſents a full view of all. the wonders of 
the valley; To the left, the river flows under a noble ſhore 
of hanging wood; and above the whole a vaſt range of in- 


"cloſures, which riſe one above another in the moſt beautiful 


manner. This point of view is high enough to command 
likewiſe a new vale behind the precipice: this ridge of 
rocky hill, ſhelving gently down, is in a fine waving vale of 
cultivated fields of a pleaſing verdure, and bounded by the ſide 


of an extended bare hill. This double view renders the ſpot 


amazingly fine. A few yards further we turn to the point of 


a very bold projection of the rock, which opens to new 


ſcenes; the river is ſeen both to the right and left, beautifully 
environed with thick woods, On the oppoſite hill four graſs 
incloſures of fine verdure are ſkirted with trees, through the 


- branches of which you ſee freſh. ſhades of green—a pleaſing 


contraſt to the rocky wonders of the precipice. From hence 
the wood excludes the view for ſome diſtance, till you turn 
on to à point with a ſeat, called Adam's Bench; and as the 
rock here projects very much into the dale, it conſequently 

| gives 
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gives a full command of all the wondy Reps you have paſſed; 
and a very noble ſcene it is. The range of hanging wood, 
almoſt perpendicular from the lofty rocky points down to the 
very water, is ſtriking: the bare rocks in ſome places bulge 
out, but never without a ſkirt of open wood. The light 
through branches ſo growing from ſuch lofty cliffs, has an 
effect truly pictureſque. The immediate ſhore on the other 
fide is wood, and bigher- up varied incloſures. On the whole, 
2 nabler union of wood and water is ſcarcely to be imagined, 
Leaving the precipiee, a walk cut in the rock leads to the 
bottom, where there is another made along the banks of the 
river, but parted from it by a thick edging of wood, and 
quite arched with trees. This ſhaded walk leads to a bench 
in view of a ſmall caſeade on the oppoſite. fide of the river. 
At a little diſtance from hense is an high rock, which is wor- 
thy the attention of the curious traveller, The way to it is 
an agreeable walk, which gives ſaveral views. The rock js 
four hundred and fifty feet perpendicular; the river direQly 
below; a fine ſmooth ſtream, giving a noble bend: oppoſite, a 
vaſt ſweep of hill, Which rifes in the boldeſt manner, with a 
pictureſque knot of incloſures in the middle of it; on one 
fide a ſteep ridge of rock, on the other a varied precipice of 
| zoek and wood. You look down on the ald bath, with a fine 
frant of wood, and many varied waves of encloſures bounded 
by: diftant hills. Further on, on the Jame eminence, you 
-eame to a point of bare rock, from which you look down a 
[preeipice of five hundred feet abſolutely perpendicular, The 
river breaking over fragments of the racks, ſoars in a manner 
that adds to the ſublimity of the ſcene. The ſhore of wood 
is very noble. From bence,- following the edge of the preci- 
pice, you come to another point, from hence you have a dous 
ble view of the river beneath, as it were in anather region. 
To the left the great rack riſes from the hoſom af a vaſt wood 
in the boldeſt ſtile imaginable, Sinking alittle to the right 
-Jou have ane of the nobleſt views imaginable: the river 
gives a fine bend through a narraw meadow of a beautiful 
verdure; the boundaries of the vale; woods hanging perpen- 
dicularly, and ſcattered with rocks. In the centre, a round 
hill riſing out of wood in the midſt of a vaſt ſweep of inclo- 
ſures, which hang to the eye in a moſt pictureſque manner, 


has an effect aſtoniſhingly fine. In one place a ſteeple riſes 
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from a knot of wood; and a variety of ſcattered villages in 
others unite to render this ſcene truly admirable; 


Crumford is a ſmall village, near Matlock, which has 4 

very romantic appearance. PO Tas 
About three miles from Aſhborne, is a valley called Dove- 

dale, which is a natrow winding glen among a variety of 
hills and rocks, through which the river Dove takes its courſe 
above two miles. It is bounded in a very romantic manner by 
hills, rocks, and hanging woods, which are extremely vari- 
ous; and the hills in particular of a very bold and ſtriking 
character; they ſpread: on all ſides in vaſt ſweeps, inexpreſ- 
ſibly magnificent, and ate much more ſtriking than any thing 
elſe in Dovedale. The rocks are in ſome places very roman- 
tie, riſing in various ſhapes from banks of hill and wood, and 
forming a wild aſſemblage of really romantic objects; but 
they are much exceeded in magnitude by others in different 
parts of the kingdom. The courſe of the river is various, 
'from a gentle current to great rapidity over broken rocks, 

and in ſome places falls, but not in a bold manner: the frag- 
ments of rock in it, with branches of wood growing from it, 
ate truly romantic and pictureſque. 25 * 


There are alſo ſome pleaſing and romantic views in Monſal. 
Dale, on the river Wye. | 
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b r county is bounded by the Engliſh Channel on the 
ſouth, by the Briſtol] Channel on the north, by Corn- 
wall on the weſt, and by Somerſetſhire on the eaſt. It is 
about ſixty · nine miles in length from ſouth to north, fixty- 
fix miles in breadth, from eaſt to weſt, and two hundred miles 
in circumference. : | 

The air of this county is mild in the vallies, and ſharp oa 
the hills, but in general it is pleaſant and healthy. The ſoil 
is various; in the weſtern part it is coarfe, mooriſh, and bar» 
ren, and in many places a ſtiff clay, which the water cannot 


penetrate z it is therefore bad for ſheep, which are here not 


only ſmall, but much ſubject to the rot, eſpecially in wet 
ſeaſons. This part of the county is however happily adap- 
ted to the breeding of fine oxen, which the Somerſetſnhire dro- 
vers: purchaſe in great numbers and fatten for the London 
markets. In the northern parts of this county the ſoil is 
dry, and abounds with downs, which afford excellent paſture 
for ſheep; and which, being well dreſſed with lime, dung, and 
ſand, yields good crops of corn, though not equal to thoſe 
produced in the middle parts of the county,. where there is a 
rich marie for manuring the ground, and in others a fertile 
ſandy ſoil.— In the eaſtern parts the ſoil is ſtrong, of a deep 
red, intermixed with loam, and produces great crops of corn, 
and the beſt peaſe in the · kingdom. This county is famous 
for producing good cyder; and there are a few villages north- 
weſt of Dartmouth, called South Hams, which are famous 
for an excellent rough cyder, ſaid to be the beſt in the 
kingdom, and ſo much of the nature of wine, that the vint- 
ners mix it with port. The ſoil here being a reddiſh ſand, 
produces alſo the beſt.cabbages and carrots in the kingdom; 
nor does this part of our iſland fall ſhort in paſture and mea- 
dow ground, for the moſt barren places are rendered fruitful 
by a ſhell ſand, ſuch as that uſed in Cornwall; and in places 
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remote from the ſea, where this ſand cannot eaſily be got, the 
turf, or ſurface of the ground, is ſhaved off and burnt to 
aſhes, which is a good ſuccedaneum. This method of agri- 
culture, uſed firſt in Devonſhire, has bern practiſed in other 
counties, where it is called Denßbiring the land, a name which 
ſufficiently denotes whence it was borrowed. — The ſouthern 
part of this county is by much the moſt fertile, and is there» 
fore called The Garden of Devonſire. | 

© The principal rivers in this county are the Tamar and the 
Ex. The courſe of the Tamar has been deſcribed in the ac- 
count of Cornwall. The Ex riſes ii a barren tract of eoun- 
try called Exmoor, ſituate partly in Devonſhire and partly in 
Somerſetſhire, near the Briſtol. Channel, and runs directly 
ſouth. After being joined by ſeveral, lefs conſiderable rivers, 


it paſſes through Exeter, and after a, courſe of about nine 


miles to the-ſouth=eaſt, falls into the Engliſh Channel in a 
very large ſtream, - There are in this county ſo many confi: 
derable rivers, beſides the Tamar and the Ex, that there are in 
it more than one hundred and fifty bridges. Of theſe fivers 
the chief are the Tave, the Lad, the Oke, the Tame, the 
Torridge, and the Dart. Theſe rivers produce plenty of 
excellent ſalmon. 


There are in this county mines of lead, tin, and filver. 


There has indeed been very little tin dug up here of late times; 
yet inthe. reign of King John, when the tin coinage for 
the county of Cornwall was farmed but at 66l. 18s. 4d. a 
year, that of Devonſhire let at 1001, and though the filver 
mines are not now regarded, yet in the year 1293, they yielded 
no leſs than three hundred and ſeventy pounds weight of fine 
ſilver; in the following year they produced five hundred and 
twenty-one pounds weight, and in the next year ſeven hun- 
dred pounds, —Veins- of loadſtone are alſo found here, and 


quarries of good ſtone for building, and alſo of ſlate for cover= 


ing houſes, of which laſt artiele great quantities are exported. 
The chief manufactures of this county. are kerſies, ſerges, 
long=ells, ſhalloans, narrow cloths, and bone-lace, in which, 


and in corn, cattle, wool, and ſea fiſh, the inhabitants carry on 


a conſiderable trade, | 
This county lies in the province of Canterbury, and dio- 
celeof Exeter, is divided into thirty-three hundreds, and 
contains one city, thirty-ſeven markert>towns, and three hun- 
dred and ninety- four pariſhes. Of the towns, Aſhburton, Ply= 
2 46 X 2 mouth, 
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mouth, and Taviſtock, are ſtannary towns; and there is a 
fourth ſtannary town in this county, which is Chagford, a 
ſmall inconſiderable place, near Moreton. A fannary town is 
one in which is kept a ſtannary court that determines the 
differences concerning mines and among miners, or ſuch as 
work in digging or purifying tin. 0050 a e 
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EX CEST ER, or EXETER, is a famous and ancient city, 
the metropolis and emporium of the weſt of England: Its 
name is a contraction of Excefter, which ſignifies a ca/ile on 
the Ex. The Ex is the Iſca, mentioned by Ptolemy ; and 
the city of Exeter is the Iſca Danmoniorum of the ancients. 
'This city was for ſome time the ſeat of the Weſt Saxon 
Kings; and the walls, which now incloſe it, were built by 
King Athelſtan, who incompaſſed it alſo with a ditch, © He 
it was who firſt gave it the name of Exeter, (it having before 
then been called Monkton, from the great number of monaſ- 
teries in it) after driving the Britons that inhabited it into 
Cornwall. | | Deng; 7 

The Caflle of Rougemont, in this eity, is ſuppoſed to have 
been built by the Weit Saxon Kings, and to have been the 
place of their reſidence: It has its name from the red ſoil it 
ſtands in, where there is a pleaſant proſpect, from a beautiful 
terrace walk, with a double row of fine elms, of the Channel 
ten miles to the ſouth. The city is pleaſantly ſituated on a 
little hill among many hills; and ſo declines on the ſouth and 
weſt, that be the ſtreets ever ſo foul, a ſhower of rain makes 
them ſweet. - x | 

Exeter is one hundred and ſeventy- one miles from London, 
and is governed by a mayor, twenty-four. aldermen, four bai- 
liffs,'a recorder, a chamberlain, a town clerk, a ſheriff, and 
four ſtewards ;z and the magiſtrates, at all public proceſſions, 
are attended by a ſword- bearer, four ſerjeants at mace, and as 
many ſtaff- bearers. There are thirteen city companies, each 
of which is governed by officers, choſen yearly among them. 
The mayor, or his officers, hear, try, and determine, all pleas 
and civil cauſes, with the advice of the recorder, aldermen, 
and common council of the city; but criminal and crown 
cauſes are determined by eight aldermen, who are juſtices 8 
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the peace. This city anciently had a mint; and as late as 
the reign-of William the Third, ſilver was coined in it, which 
is diſtinguiſhed by the letter E placed under the King's 
buſt. 336907 1 a ln 9 
Exeter is a biſhop's ſee, and is one of the firſt cities in 
England, as well on account of its buildings and wealth, as 
its extent, and the number of its inhabitants. Including its 
ſuburbs, it is two miles in circumference, and is encompaſſed 
with a ſtone wall, in good repair, and fortified: wirh turrets. 
It has ſix gates, and four principal ſtreets, all eentering in the 
middle of the city, which is therefore called Carfox,' from the 
old Norman word Quatrevoix, i. e. the four ways; one of 
theſe is called the High - ſtreet, and is very ſpacious and grand. 
Here is a very handſome ſtone bridge over the the river Ex. 
This city is well ſupplied with water, brought from the 
neighbourhood in pipes to ſeveral conduits; and thete is one 
grand conduit, erected by William Duke, who was mayor of 
this city in the reign of Edward the Fourth. In the guild- 
hall of this eity are pictures of General Monk, and the Prin- 
ceſs Henrietta Maria, daughter to Charles the Firſt, who was 
born here. | 9 


There are ſixteen churches, beſides chapels, and five lache 


meeting-houſes, within the walls of this city, and four with» 
out. The cathedral, which is dedicated to St. Peter, is a cu- 
rious and magnificent fabrie, and though it was above four 
hundred years in building, it looks as uniform as if it had had 
but one architect. It is vaulted throughout, is three hundred 
and ninety feet long, and ſeventy-four broad: It has a ring 
of ten bells, reckoned the largeſt in England, one of them 
weighing twelve thouſand five hundred pounds, and is conſi- 
derably larger than Great Tom of Lincoln. It has a very 
noble painted window, and alſo an organ, the greateſt pipe of 
which is fifteen inches in diameter, The Dean and chapter 
have their houſes round the cathedral, which form a circus, 
called the Cloſe, becauſe it is incloſed, and ſeparated from the 
city by walls and gates. Within this incloſure are two 
. churches for the ſervice of the cathedral. The dean, chap- 
ter, chancellor, and treaſurer, are the four digaitaries of this 
cathedral z and to theſe are added the four arch-deacons of 
Exeter, Totnes, Barnſtaple, and Cornwall. In this city and 


its ſuburbs-are priſons for debtors and malefactors, a work 


houſo, alms-houſes,. and charity-ſchools ; and in 1741 an 
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Hoſpital was founded here, for the ſick and lame poor of the 
city and county, upon the model of the infirmaries of Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter, ine 
About a mile and half without the Eaſt Gate of Exeter, is 
the pariſh of Heavy- Tree, ſo called from the gallows erected 
there for malefactors, and near it is a burial place for them, 
purchaſed in the reign of Edward the Sixth, by the- widow 
of Mr. Tuckfield, ſheriff of Exeter, who alſo left money to 
procure them ſhrouds. N OY 
This city ſuffered greatly by the reſentment of Henry 
Courtney, Earl of Devonſhire. This nobleinan, to revenge 
the diſappointment of ſome fiſh from the market, by weirs 
choaked up the river below Exeter, which before brought up 
Mhips to the city walls, ſo as entirely to obſtruct the naviga- 
tion of it. This injury has however in a great meaſure been 
remedied by the chearful contributions of the inhabitants, 
under the ſanction of an act of parliaments for a channel is 
cut here, which, by the contrivance of ſluices and gates, ad- 
mits the largeſt barges, and veſſels of one hunè red and fifty 
tons come up to the quay, _ | 
Such is the trade of this city in ſerges, perpetuanas, long- 
Ms, druggets, kerſeys, and other woollen goods, that it is com- 
puted at fix hundred thouſand pounds a year at leaſt. There 
is a ſerge market kept weekly here, which is ſaid to be the 
greateſt in all England, next to the Brigg-market at Leeds, in 
Yotkfhire z and as much ſerge is frequently bought up at this 
market as amounts to ſixty thouſand, eighty thouſand, or one 
hundred thouſand pounds; for beſides the vaſt quantities of 
; woollen goods uſually ſhipped for Portugal, Spain, and Italy, 
the Dutch give large commiſſions for buying up ſerges, per- 
petuanas, and other woollen ſtuffs, for Holland and Ger- 


MARKET- TOWNS. 


PLYMOUTH was anciently called Sutton, i. e. South Town, 
and it appears to have been divided into two- parts, one called 
South Prior, becauſe it belonged to the priory of Plympton, 

and the other Sutton Vautort, becauſe it belonged to the 

family of that name: and in the time of the Saxon Hep- 

tarchy, the whole town was known by the name of 8 
; wort 
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worth, Plymouth derives its preſent name from its ſituation 
upon a ſmall river called the Plym, which at a little diſtanes 
falls into a bay of the Engliſh Channel called Plymouth 
Sound, on one ſide of the town, as the Tamar does on the 
other. 1 : | 18 
This town is two hundred and fifteen miles from London, 
and is governed by a mayor, twelve aldermen, twenty-four 
common councilmen, a recorder, and a town clerk, whoſe 
place is very - profitable. The mayor is elected thus: The 
mayar in office, and the aldermen, chuſe two perſons, and the 
common council chuſe other two; theſe four perſons, whom 
they call alfurers, appoint a jury of thirty-ſix perſons, 
which jury elects the new mayor; the officiating mayor, his 
predleceſſor, and the two ſenior aldermen, are juſtices of the 
peace. HT 9 , «4 
| 2 Plymouth, from a ſmall fiſhing town, is become the largeſt 
a the county, and is ſaid to contain near as many inhabitants 
as the city of Exeter. Its port, which conſiſts of two bar» 
hours capable of containing a thouſand fail, has rendered it 
one of the chief magazines in England, It is defended by 
ſeveral forts, mounted with near three hundred guns, and par- 
ticularly by a ſtrong citadel, erected in the reign of Charles 
"the Second, before the mouth of the harbour. This citadel, 
Which ſtands oppoſite to St. Nicholas-Iſland, (which is within, 
the circuit af its walls) include at leaſt two acres of ground, 
has five regular baſtions, contains a large magazine of ſtores, 
and mounts one hundred and fifty ſix guns. The inlet of the 
ſeq, which runs ſome miles up the country, at the mouth ef 
e Tamar, is called the Hamoaze: and that which receines 
Plym is called Cat water. About two miles up the Ha- 
moaze are two docks, one wet and the other dry, with a baſon 
two hundred feet ſquare; they are hewn out of a mine of 
late, and lined with Portland ſtone. The dry dock is form- 
ed after the model of a firſt rate man of war; and the wet 
dock will contain five firſt rates. The docks and baſon were 
conſtructed in the reign of William the Third; and in this 
Plate there are conveniencies of all kinds for building and re- 
pairing ſhips ; and the whole forms as complete, though 
not fo large an arſenal, as any in the kingdom. The ſhips 
that are homeward bound generally put into. this port 
for pilots to carry them up the Channel; and in time of 
. "= } | *. - - wars 
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war, the convoys for ſhips outward bound, generally rendez - 
vous here. y | 

Here are two handſome, large, and well-built pariſh-churches, 
one dedicated to St. Andrew, and the other to the memory of 
Charles the Firſt, which, though there are ſeveral meeting- 
houſes, have each ſo large a cure of ſouls, that the pariſh 
clerks, formerly, took deacon's orders to enable them to per- 
form the ſacerdotal functions; the profits of the pews go to 
the poor. —Here is a charity-ſchool, four hoſpitals, and a 
workhouſe, in all which above one hundred poor children are 
cloathed, fed, and taught. Colonel Jory gave a charity to 
one of the hoſpitals for twelve poor widows; he gave alſo a 
mace worth one hundred and twenty pounds, to be carried be- 
fore the mayor; likewiſe ſix good bells to Charles's church, 
valued at five hundred pounds, q PEA 

This town, till Queen Elizabeth's time, ſuffered great 
inconveniencies from the want of freſh water, but is now 
well ſupplied by a ſpring ſeven miles off; the water of which 
was brought hither at the expence of Sir Francis Drake, 
who was a native of this place, —The town has a cuſtom- 
houſe, and there is alſo a good pilchard fiſhery on the coaſt, 
and a conſiderable trade to the Streights and Weſt Indies. 
In the entrance of Plymouth Sound there is a rock, called 
Eayſtone Rock, which is covered at high water, and on which 
a light- houſe was built by one Winſtanley, in 1696. This 
light-houfe was thrown down by a hurricane that happened 
in 1703; and the ingenious builder, with ſeveral other, perſons 
that were in it, periſhed in the ruins. Another light-houſe 
however was erected in purſuance of an act of parliament of 
the fifth of Queen Anne; that too has been deſtroyed z but 
another has ſince been erected, under the inſpection of Mr, 
Smeaton. | E r 

Between Plymouth and the ſea, there is a hill called The 
Hoe, that has a delightful plain upon the top, from which 
there is a pleaſant proſpect all round, and on which there is a 
curious compaſs for the uſe of mariners. | 


| 


DAR TMO is ſo called from its ſituation at the mouth of 
the river Dart. It is two hundred and three miles from 
London, and is a corporation, originally formed out of three 
diſtinct towns, Dartmouth, Clifton, and Hardneſs; it had 
the name of Cliſton from the cliffs on which moſt of R 

| 7 houſes. 
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houſes were built, and out of which many of them were dug. 
It is governed by a mayor, twelve maſters or magiſtrates, 
twelve common couneilmen, a recorder, two bailiffs, a town» 
clerk, and high- ſte ward. The town - clerk and high · ſte ward 
are choſen: by the mayor and magiſttates, who have a power 
alſo to make freemen; the mayor, bailiffs and a coroner, are 
choſen yearly. Here is a court of ſeſſion, and a water bailiff- 
wiek court, holden by a leaſe from the dutchy of Cornwall 
for three lives, and for which fourteen pounds a year chief 
rent is paid. fn 1 18 4 
» This town, which is a mile long, ſtands on the ſide of a 
eraggy hill; a ſituation which makes the ſtreets very irregular, 
ring in ſoine places one above another, yet the houſes are 
generally very high. Here are three churches, beſides a large 
diflenting meeting-houſe ; but the mother=church is at a vil- 
lage called  Town/tal, about three quarters of a mile from 
Dartmouth, This church ſtands on a hill, and the tower ok 
it, which is ſixty-nine feet high, is a ſea mark. | 
Dartmouth has a harbour, where five hundred fail of ſhips 
may ride ſafe in a baſon; it is defended by three caſtles, be» 
ſides forts and 'block-houſes, and its entrance, may upon ocs 
eaſion, be ſhut up by a chain. Here is a large quay, and a 
ſpacious ſtreet before it, inhabited chiefly by merchants, who 
carry on a conſiderable trade to Portugal and the plantations, 
but eſpecially to Newfoundland, and from thence to Italy 
with fiſh, Here alſo is the greateſt pilchard fiſhery of any 
part: of the weſt, except Falmouth, in Cornwall; and the 
ſhipping and trade of this town in general were the moſt con» 
| fiderable of any in the county, except Exeter, till Plymouth's 
' Increaſe in both.—By a grant of Edward the Third the bure 
geſſes of this town: ate toll free throughout all England; 
and in the reign of Richard the Second they obtained the ex : 
_ clufive right of exparting tin. | | 11462 
Dartmouth ' Caſtle is very ancient; for there has been a 
chapel in it ever ſince the time of Edward the Third, and be- 
longs to Stoke Fleming church, which is two miles off; 
but the ſtone tower and ſpire were built by the inhabitants 


not many years ago. | 


+» BipzrorD, or BEDIFORD, i. e. by the ford, is thus called 
from its ſituation on the river Torridge, which a little far» 
ther north joins. the river Taw, and falls with it into that 
Vor, 1; Y part 
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part of the Britiſh Channel called Barnſtaple Bay. It is 


two hundred and two miles from London, and is governed by 
a mayor and aldermen, a recorder, a town-clerk, with ſerjeants 
and other officers. . It has a particular court, in which civil 
actions of any ſort are brought and determined for any ſum, 
It is a clean, well built, and populous town, and has a ſtreet 
three quarters of a mile long, running parallel to the river, 
with a noble quay and cuſtom-houſe, where ſhips can load 
and unload, in the very heart of the town. Here is alſo ano- 
ther ſtreet of conſiderable length, and as broad as the High- 
ſtreet of Exeter, with good buildings, inhabited by wealthy 
merchants. - This town has a large church and an handſome 
meeting-houſe; it has alſo a very fine bridge over the 
Torridge, which was built in the fourteenth century, on 
twenty-four beautiful and ftately Gothic arches z the foun- 
dation is ſtil} firm, yet it ſhakes at the ſlighteſt ſtep of a horſe, 
The merchants of this town ſend fleets yearly to the Weſt 
Indies, Virginia, Newfoundland, and Ireland, from whence 
it is an eſtabliſhed port for wool, as well as Barnſtaple. Forty 
or fifty ſail belonging to this port have been yearly employed 
to bring cod from Newfoundland, and other fleets are ſent to 
Liverpool and Warrington for rock ſalt, which is diſſolved 
here by ſea water into brine, and then boiled up into a new 
ſalt : this is juſtly called /alt upon ſalt, and is uſed in curing 
herrings, which are taken up here in great quantities. 


Honiton ſtands near a ſmall river called the Otter, at the 
diſtance of one hundred and fifty-five miles from London, and 
in the road from London to Exeter. It is an ancient borough 
by preſcription, and is governed by a portreeve, who is 
choſen yearly at the court of the lord of the manor, It is 
ſituated in the beſt and moſt pleaſant part of the whole 
county, abounding with corn and paſture, and commanding 
2 view of the adjacent country, which is perhaps the molt 
beautiful landſcape in the world. It has a bridge over the 
Otter, and is a populous well built town, conſiſting chiefly 
of one long ſtreet, remarkably well paved with pebbles, 
through which runs a ſmall channel of clear water, with a 
little ſquare dipping place at every door. The pariſh church 
ſtands half a mile above the town upon a hill, which was for- 
merly difficult and troubleſome to aſcend on foot, ſo that the 
gentry uſed to go to church on horſeback or in coaches 4 _ 
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ſtables were built near the church to accommodate them; but 
in 1743, a new chapel was built in this town. A charity 
ſchool for thirty boys was opened here at Chriſtmas 17133 
and about a quarter of a mile out of town, on the eaſt ſide 
of the road to Exeter, there isan hoſpital with a handſome 
chapel, which was founded and endowed for four lepers, by 
one Thomas Chard; an abbot. The governor and patients 
are put in by the rector, church-wardens, and overſcers of 
the pariſh; and by a regulation made in 1642, other poor 
perſons are admitted as well as lepers. The firſt ſerge manu- 
facture in Devonſhire was in this town, but it is now much 
employed in the manufacture of lace, which is made broader 
here than any where elſe in England, and of which great 
quantities are ſent to London. A dreadful fice happened here 
on the 19th of July, 1747, by which three fourths of the 
town was conſumed, and damage done to the value of forty- 
three thouſand pounds, : 


TiverRToON, or TwyrForD Town, is ſo called from its 
ſituation near two fords, which were formerly at this place, 
one over the river Ex, and the other over a ſmall river called the 
Lomen, where there are now two ſtone bridges. It is ſituated 
between theſe two rivers, and near their conflux, and is ane 
hundred and ſixty-fix miles from London. It is governed 
by a mayor, twelve principal burgeſſes, and twelve inferior 
burgeſſes or aſſiſtants, a recorder, and a clerk of the peace. 
The mayor, by its charter of incorporation, granted by King 
James the Firſt, is gaol-keeper, and the gaol delivery is to be 
holden before him and the recorder. Here is a church, 
wherein there was formerly a chapel, built by the Earls of 
Devonſhire, for their burial place. In this chapel, which is 
now demoliſhed, there. was a monument erected for Edward 
Courtney, Earl of Devonſhire, and his Countefs, with their 
Ne in alabaſter. It was richly gilded and inſcribed as 
ollows; X 13 | 


&«& Ho, ho, who lies here? 

& *Tis I, the good Earl of Devonſhire, 
« With Kate, my wife, to me full dear, 
« We liv'd together 55 year. 

«© That we ſpent, we had; 

«© 'That-we left, we loſt; 

© That we gave, we have,” 
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Here is alſo a chapel, which by an act of parliament paſſed in 
1733, is made a perpetual cure; but the great ornament and 
advantage of this town is a noble large free- ſchool, founded by 
Mr. Peter Blundel, a clothier, and native of this place, who 
gave two thouſand pounds for lands to maintain fix ſcholars 
at Oxford and Cambridge, to be elected from this ſchool ; 
they are now eight, and placed at Baliol college in Oxford, 
and at Sidney college in Cambridge: he alſo left an allowance 
for a yearly feaſt there on St. Peter's day, in remembrance of 
him. Here are alſo two alms- houſes. There is in this place 

the greateſt woollen manufacture in the county, except that 
of Exeter, and, except that city, it is the largeſt, if not the 
moſt populous, of all the inland towns in Devonſhire. Ti- 

verton is remarkable for its ſufferings by fire: on the 3d of 


April, 1598, the market day, à fire broke out, which burnt 


ſo furiouſly, that the whole'town, conſiſting of more than ſix 
hundred houſes, was conſumed, and nothing but the church 
and two alms-houſes eſcaped, It was ſcarcely rebuilt, when 
it was again totally deſtroyed by fire on the 5th of Auguſt, 
1612; and on the 5th of June, 1731, another terrible fire 

happened here, which deſtroyed two hundred of the beſt 
houſes in the. place, and moft of the manufactures. The 
Jofs upon this occaſion was computed at one hundred and 
fifty thouſand pounds; and the year following the parliament 
paſſed an act for re-building the town, which act alſo eſtab- 
liſhed ſome ufeful regulations for the prevention of future 


fires: g 


- BARNSTAPLE is a name compounded of the Britiſh word 
Bar, which fignifies the mouth of à river, and the Saxon word 
flaple, which denotes a mart of trade, It is one hundred and 
ninety-three miles from London, and is pleaſantly ſituated 
among hills, in the form of a ſemi-circle, a river called the 
Faw, being the chord of the arch. It had walls formerly, 


with a caſtle, and enjoyed the liberties of a city; but having 


loſt thoſe privileges, it was incorporated by a charter of 
Queen Mary, and is governed by a mayor, twenty-four 
common-councilmen, of whom two are aldermen, a high- 
ſteward, a recorder, a deputy recorder, and other officers, 
The ſtreets are clean and well paved, and the houſes chiefly of 
ſtone, it has a fair ſtone bridge over the river Taw of ſix- 
teen arches, and a paper mill. Here are two charity-ſchools, 
Arora ok Peper arab arnſtaple 
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Barnſtaple had formerly a haven, in which the water became 
at laſt ſo'ſhallow, though at ſpring tides the neighbouring 
fields are overfiowed, that moſt. of the trade removed to Bide» 
ford; yet it has ſtill ſome merchants, and a conſiderable traffic 
to America and to Ireland, from whence it is an eſtabliſhed 
port for landing wool ; it carries on alſo a conſiderable trade 
with the ſerge-makers of Tiverton and Exeter, who come up 
hither to buy ſhad- fiſn, wool, and yarn, erg 


Coms-MarTin lies upon the Britiſh Channel, at the 
diſtance of one hundred and eighty- one miles from London. 
Here is a cove for landing of boats. The adjacent ſail not 
only produces plenty of the beſt hemp in the country, but has 
been famous for mines of tin and lead, The lead mines, in 
the reign of King Edward the Firſt, being found to have ſome 
veins of ſilver, three hundred and thirty-ſeven men were 
brought from Derby to work them, and the produce was of 
great ſervice to Edward the Third in his war with France. 
Nevertheleſs they were neglected till Queen Elizabeth's reiga, 
when Sir Beavis Bulmer, a virtuoſo in refining metals, had 
them wrought, and extracted great quantities of filver from 
them, of which he cauſed two cups to be made, and preſented 
one to the Earl of Bath, and the other, probably the leaſt, 
weighing one hundred and thirty-ſeven ounces, to Sir Richard 
Mactin, lord mayor of London. A new adit was dug here 
ſome years ago, which coſt five thouſand pounds, but the 
mines have not been wrought ſince. 


-PLymPToON derives its name from the river Plym. It is 
ſituated upon a ſmall ſtream that runs into that river, and is 


called Plymptan Maurice, or Earl's Plympton, to diſtinguiſn 


it from Plympton St. Mary, a village half a mile diſtant. 
It is two hundred and nine miles from London, and was in» 
corporated in Queen Elizabeth's reign, under 'a mayor, re- 
corder, eight aldermen or principal burgeſſes, who are called 
common=council-men, a bailiff, and town=clerk. This is a 
ſtannary town; it is populous, but conſiſts chieflyof two ſtreets 
with ordinary buildings. It has one of the beſt free-ſchools 
in the county, being endowed with lands to the amount of 
one hundred pounds a year, and built on ſtone pillars in 1664, 
by Sir John Maynard, one of the truſtees of Elizeus Hele, 
Eſqz of Cornwood, near Plymouth, who gave one thouſand 
| hve 
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five hundred pounds a year to ſuch uſes, Near the weſt end 
of this town is the guildhall, ſtanding alſo on ſome pillars, 
where the corn market is kept. | 


ASHBURTON is one hundred and ninety miles from Lon- 
don. It is an ancient borough by preſcription, and is go- 

verned by a chief magiſtrate, called a portreeve, whois choſen 
yearly at the courts of the lords of the manor, and is the re- 


turning officer at elections for members in parliament. This 
town has only one good ſtreet, but that is of conſiderable 


length. It has, however, a handſome church, in the form 
of a cathedral, adorned with a tower of ninety- one feet high, 
on which is a ſpire of lead, This church has a large chan- 
cel, with ſeveral ſtalls in it, as in collegiate churches. It has 
alſo a chapel, which is uſed for a ſchool, as well as for the 
pariſh meetings, and the elections of its members in parlia- 
ment. Aſhburton ſtands upon the river Dart, and is a great 
thoroughfare in the road from London to the Land's End in 
Cornwall, being about half way between Exeter and Ply- 
mouth. This is a ſtannary town, and is remarkable for its 
mines of tin and copper, and a manufacture of ſerge. 


IIrORDcoMRR, or ILT RAcoMB, is ſituated on the Britiſh 


Channel, and is one hundred and a (9 Aer miles from 
London, It is governed by a mayor, bailiffs, and other offi= 
cers. It is a rich populous town, and conſiſts chiefly of one 


ſtreet of ſcattered houſes, almoſt a mile long. It is noted for 


maintaining conſtant lights to direct ſhips at ſea; for its great 
conveniencies for building and repairing ſhips, and for a har- 
bour and pier, which afford ſecure ſhelter to ſhips from Ire- 
land, when it would be extremely dangerous for them to run 
into the mouth of the Taw, commonly known by the name 
of Barnſtaple Bay, which is the next harbour. This ad- 
vantage of the harbour has induced the merchants of Barn- 
ſtaple to tranſact much of their buſineſs here, where the 
trade, and particularly the hercing fiſhery, is very conſiderable. 
In 1731, the harbour and pier being much decayed by length 
of time, and the violence of the ſeas, an act of patliament 
paſſed for repziring and enlarging them. 83 | 


AXMISTER, or AXMINSTER, derives its name partly from 


its ſituation upon the river Axe, and partly from a. minſter, 
Hl By . | eſtabliſhed 
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eſtabliſhed in this place by King Athelſtan, for ſeven prieſts, 


to pray for the departed ſouls of ſome pe ſons buried here, 


who were killed in his army, when he defeated the Danes in 
a bloody battle on a field in this neighbourhood, which is ſtill 
called King's Field, It is one hundred and forty-five miles 
from London, and lies on the borders of Somerſetſhire and 
Dorſetſhire, in the road to Exeter. Itis an healthy, clean, 
conſiderable town; it carries on a ſmall trade in kerſeys, 
druggets, and other articles of the woollen manufaQure ;' it 
is famous alſo for its excellent carpets, conſiderable manufac- 
tories of which are carried on this town; and is well ſupplied 
with fiſh from Lyme, Axmouth, and ſeveral other. neigh» 
bouring coaſt towns. | 


OKEHAMPTON, vulgarly called OcxinGToN, had its 
name from its ſituation upon the river Oke. It is ſituated 
almoſt a mile from its pariſh church, which ſtands near the 
ruins of a caſtle built by. Baldwin de Briory, on the ſummit 
of a hill. It is one hundred and ninety-three miles from 
London, and is an ancient borough governed by a mayor, 
eight capital burgeſſes, and as many aſſiſtants, out of whom 
the burgeſſes are annually choſen, a recorder, a juſtice, and a 
town=clerk, The mayor has a great ſhare in the choice of 
every ſucceeding mayor, becauſe he nominates two of the 
burgeſſes, one of whom is choſen by other burgeſſes and their 
aſſiſtants. Here is a town-hall and a chapel, but both are 
mean buildings; though in the reign of James the Firſt, 
one Trelawney added a little neat tower to the chapel, whi 
has given it the form of a church. The chief manufactufe 
carried on here is ſerges; but the principal ſupport of the 
place is ſaid to be the road between Launceſton, in Cornwall, 
and Crediton, in this county, for the beſt houſes in the place 
are inns. 


HARTLAND ſtands upon a promontory that runs out far 
into the ſea, It is the extreme part of the county to the 
north-weſt, and is called Hartland Point, It is two hundred 
and eighteen miles from London, and is a great reſort not 
only of people from Cornwall, but of the fiſhing boats of 
Barnſtaple, Bideford, and other towns upon the coaſt : theſe 
veſſels lie here under the rocks, which ſhelter them from the 
ſouth-eaſt and ſouth-weſt winds, when theſe winds blow too 


hard 
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hard for them to venture to ſea, Hartland carries on a con- 
ſiderable herring fiſhery, and the cod taken here is the beſt in 
the world, though it is not near ſo plentiful hete as on the 
banks of Newfoundland. A pier has been erected here to 
prevent the breaking in of the ſea with violence. Here is a 
good quay, the deſcent to which is very ſteep, being beaten 
- out of the cliffs. | ; | 


CREDITON, vulgarly called KIR To, had its name from 
the river Creden, on which it ſtands, In the time of the 
Saxons it was the ſee of a biſhop, which was afterwards 
tranſlated to Exeter; but the cathedral is till ſtanding, and 
is a magnificent ſtructure, two hundred feet in length. In 
this church there is a monument of one of its biſhops ; the 
grave-ſtone of which, not a century ago, had a braſs fillet 
round it, inſcribed as follows: . a 


ce Duiſquis es, qui tranfieris, fla, perlege plera 3 


* Sum guod eris, futram quod es; pro me, precor, ora. 


It is one hundred and ſeventy-ſix miles from London, and in 
the reign of Edward the Firſt it ſent members to a parliament 
at Carliſle, Its chief manufacture is ſerge, and it has a charity- 
ſchool, On Avguſt 14, 1743, a fire broke out here, which 
in leſs than ten hours conſumed four hundied and ſixty 
dwelling-houſes, beſides the market-houſe, wool-chambers, 
and other public buildings; eighteen perſons periſhed in the 
flames, more than two thouſand were reduced to the moſt de- 


lorable diſtreſs 3 and the damages in kouſes and goods not 


. Inſured, were computed at ſixty thouſand pounds. 


TomTNes ftands upon the river Dart, and is one hundred 
and ninety- five miles from London. It is a borough by pre- 
ſcription, and the moſt ancient in the county; King John 
made it a corporation, conſiſting of fourteen burgomaſters, of 
which one is a mayor, who, with his predeceſſor, and the re- 


corder, are juſtices of the peace; there are twenty common- 


council-men, and a few freemen elected by the mayor and 

maſters, The town conſiſts chiefly of one broad ſtreet, three 

quarters of a mile long, and ſtands on the fide of a rocky 

hill, declining to the river, It was formerly walled in, and 

had four gates, but only the ſouth gate, and ſome ſmall parts 

of the reſt, are now remaining, hes is a ſpacious — 
| wil 
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with a fine tower and four pinnacles, each ninety feet high, 
z town-hall, and a ſchool-houſe. The river, over which 
there is a fine ſtone bridge, ſupplies the inhabitants with 
trout and other fiſh in great plenty. Its chief trade is the 
woollen manufacture. It had formerly a caſtle, the outet 
walls of which are ſtill entire, except the battlements. The 
famous Roman foſſeway, which began here, though one 
thouſand four hundred years old, is ſtill viſible, They catch 
ſalmon peel here with a ſpaniel trained up for Mat purpoſe, 
which drives them into a ſhove net. A man will ſometimes 
take up twenty ſalmon at a time, from fourteen.to-twenty= 
lix inches long, which they ſell remarkably cheap, —Totnes 
is remarkable for the peculiarity of its loyal addreſs to King 
George the Firſt, upon the union of Charles the Sixth, 
emperor of Germany, with the King of Spain, by the treaty 
of Vienna; the good people of this corporation aſſured his 
Majeſly, that they were ready to grant him not only a land- 
tax of four ſhillings ia the pound, but, if his ſervice required 
it, to give him the ſixteen ſhillings that remained, 


MouLToN. There are two places of this name, ſituated 
upon a ſmall river called the Moul, which falls into the Taw, 
and from whence they derive their name, They are dif- 
tinguiſhed by the names of North and South Moulton. The 
latter is a very neat and populous market-town, and is re- 
markable for its large fairs for cattle, & . It is one hundred 
and eighty- two miles from London, and in the reign of King 
Edward the Firſt ſent members to parliament, It is governed 
by a mayor, eighteen capital burgefles, a recorder, a town= 
clerk, and two ſerjeants at mace, It has a noble ſpacious 
church, a charity-ſchool, and a free-ſchool, . which was built 
and endowed in 1684, by a native of this town, who was 
a merchant. of London. The chief manufactutes here are 
ſerges, ſhalloons, and felts. rs 5% 

ToRRINGTON, called GREAT Torrington, to diſtinguilh lt 
from another Torrington that has not a market, is ſituated 
on the declivity of a hill, on the banks of the river Torridge, 
from which it had its name, and was originally called Torridge 
Town, It is one hundred and ninety-ſix miles from London, 
and is governed by a mayor, eight aldermen, and fixtcen bur- 
geſſes. The petty ſeſſions and other meetings are d, a 
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held here by the gentlemen of the county. Te has two 
churches, one of which has a library belonging to it. Here 
are alms · houſes, with right of commonage for the poor, and a 
charity-ſchool, This town has a ftone bridge over the river 
Torridge; it is rich and populous, and carries on a great 
trade to Ireland, and other places to the weſt. 


_ BEREALSTFON, is fituated on a ſmall river called the Tave, 
and is two hundred and twelve miles from London. It is an 
ancient borough by preſcription, and is governed by a por- 
treeve, All perſons who pay three- pence or more a year to 
the lord of the manor, as an acknowledgement for land held 
in the borough, ate called burgage holders, and are the only 
voters for repreſentatives of this borough in parliament; and 
the portreeve, who is choſen yearly at the court of the lord of 
the manor, returns them, This place is in the pariſh of 
Bere Ferris, from the church of which it lies near two miles, 


OTTERY. There are three towns of this name, which 
they derive from their fituation on a ſmall river called the 
Otter. They are diſtinguiſhed by the reſpective names of 
Ottery St, Mary, Ottery- obuns, and Up*Ottery, Ottery St. 
May is the market: town, and is fituated on the left hand 
of the road from Honiton to Exeter; and had its name from 
having formerly, belonged to St. Mary's church, in Roan, in 
France, It is a large town, and is diſtant from London one 
Hundred and fixty Wilen. 
TaAvisrock, is ſo called from its fituition on the banks 
of the Tave, It is two hundred and five miles from London, 
and is a borough by preſcription, governed by a portreeve, 
1 is choſen yearly by twenty-four frecholders, at the court 
of the lord of the manor, It is a ſtannary town, large and 
well built, with a handſome parith church covered with flate. 
Fees two alms-houſe; and is ſupplied by the 1 ave with 
plenty of fiſh. * An abbey was built here in 9615 of which 
there are-ſti}l ſome remains to be ſeen, Here is a chalybeate 
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„ Sibubvrn is thus called from its ſituation at the mouth of 
.A ſal] river called the Side, which flows into the Engliſh 
Channel. It is one hundred and fixty=two'miles from * 
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lon, and was formerly a conſiderable port, but the harbour is 
now ſo choaked up with ſand, that no ſhips of burthen can 
get in, yet it remains one of the chief fiſher towns in the 
county, and ſupplies the eaſtern parts of it with much pro- 
ſiſion. It is now much frequented as a bathing place. 


ToP$HAM is one hundred and ſeventy-three miles from 
London, and five from Exeter, of which it is the port, It 
s almoſt encompaſſed with the river Ex, and a rivulet called 
the Clift. Both the horſe road and foot way from Exeter. 
to this town being very pleaſant, many people reſort thither 
for pleaſure as well as, buſineſs, | | 


BameTon, or BAUNTON, as it is commonly called, both 
being corruptions of Bathampton, ſtands in a bottom, en- 
compaſſed with hills, on a branch of the tiver Ex, and is 
one hundred and fixty-ſeven miles from London. It is go- 
verned by a portreeve, and formerly ſent” members to par- 
liament. | | 


CoLUMBTON, or, as it is generally, though corruptly ſpelt, 
Cullompton, derives its name from a ſmall river called the 
Columb, on which it is ſituated, It is one hundred and ſixty- 
four miles from London. The church here has a curious and 
richly gilded rood loft, which is ſtill preſerved as an orna- 
ment, though the image worſhipped in the days of popery is 
removed, This towa is the beſt on the river Columb, and 
has a conſiderable woollen manufaRory. 


K1iNG$SBRIDGE is ſituated on the river Salcombe, and is 
two hundred and ſeventeen miles from London. It is a pretty 
town, and pleaſantly ſituated. It has a harbour for boats, 
and a bridge over the Salcombe to Dodbrook; it has alſo a 
free-ſchoo!, founded and endowed by Mr. Criſpin, of Exeter. 


Dopzkocoxk is ſituated on, the river Salcombe, and is two 
hundred and eighteen miles from London. Here is a charity- 
ſchool, This place is remarkable for paying the parſon 
tythe of a liquor called white ale. | 


CHUDLEIGH:is near a ſmall river called the Teign, and is 


d iſtant from London one hundred and eighty-one miles. 
- os nds MopBuRr | 


Dee: and one hundred and fifty-four weſt of London. 


B55 S HFT 
I Mopsury is tad hundred and eight miles from London! 


In the reign of Edward the Firſt it ſent members to pare 
liament, and is now only remarkable for its ale. 


Ne wToN-BUSHEL is a large town ſituated on the river 
Teign, at the diſtance of one hundred and eighty-ſeven miles 
from London. 1 


Bow is thought to have taken its name from its crooked 
figure. It is one hundred and eighty- nine miles from Lon» 
don, and the court of the duchy of Lancaſter is commonly 
kept here. | | | | 

CHULMLEIGH is fityated upon the river Taw, about half 
way between Exeter and Barnſtaple, and js diſtant from Lons 
don one hundred and ninety miles. 8 


BRENT is ſituated one hundred and ninety- nine miles from 
London. | Ry: 


CvuLLITON is ſituated ſeventeen miles ſouth-eaſt of Exeter, 


_ HATHERLEY is ſituated on a branch of the riyer Tor- 


ridge, next to its conflux with the Oke, at the diſtance of 
two hundred miles from London, | 


HouULsWoRTHY is ſituated on the river Tamar, and on 
he borders of Cornwall, at the diſtance of two hundred and 


ifteen miles from London. 


Monk ron, or MorETON-HAMPSTED, is ſituated on the 
| ſkirts of Dartmoor Foreſt, and is one hundred and eighty-two 
miles from London, | 


- SHepwAsK is two hundred and nine miles from London. 
£ 2 | ; \ 0 
REMARKABLE SEATS, VILLAGES, CURIOSITIES, &c. 

. Ford- Abbey, the ſeat of the late Francis Gwyn, Eſqi 


Fas originally the ſcat of Adeliza, daughter of — | 
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the family of Brionis, and given by her to ſome Ciſtertian 
monks, and by this means the abbey was founded. In time 
it came to the Prideaux baronets, in whoſe family it conti- 
nued till the male iſſue failed, when by the marriage of a 
daughter to Mr. Gwyn, it became the ſeat of that gentleman, 


Three miles beyond Axminſter, on the left, is Sbute, the 
ſeat of Sir J. W. Pole, Baronet ; and a little more to the left 
is Eſcott, the ſeat of Sit George Yonge, Baroneet. 


Tawftack, ſix miles from. Bideford, is the ſeat of Sir Bou- 
chier Wrey, Baronet, This has been ſaid to be the largeſt 
and beſt finiſhed houſe in the county. | 

ppleflon, ten miles from Exeter, is the ſeat of Sir Charles 
Warwick Bampfylde, Baronet. ' IW. Het eo 


About two miles ſouth+eaſt of Topſham is Pouderbam 
Cafth, an ancient ſeat belonging to Lord Courtenay, It: 
ſtands in the middle of a fine park, ſurrounded with walls, 
ſhaded with lofty elms, and waſhed by the river Ex. 


Halldown, four miles from Exeter, is the ſeat of the Lady 
Dowager Chudleigh. It is one of the beſt modern houſes in 
the county, and was built by the late Sir Gregory Chudleigh, 
Baronet, after the model of Buckingham- Houſe (now the 
Queen's Palace) in St. James's Park. Oh 


The principal ſeats in this county lie on or about Hall- 
down, which is a dry heath, about ſeven miles in length, and 
three in breadth ; which, notwithſtanding it is a flinty, bar= 
ren ſoil, is a moſt delightful ſituation, together with a charm- 
ing proſpect both by ſea and land; fo that, unleſs it be about 
London, there are not ſo many gentlemen's ſeats within the 
compaſs of ground, as lie round the ſkirts of this common, 
viz. Lord Clifford's, at Ugbrook ; the late Biſhop of Exeter's, 
at Dauuliſb; the late Stephen Northleigh's, Eſq. at Peamore z 
Mr, Helyat's, at Canon's-Tring ; Mr. Savery's, at Treball; 
Mr. Balle's, at Mourbead; Mr. Woolcomb's, at Place; 
Mr. Yarde's, at Mbiteway; Mr. Langdon's, at Park-Place ; 
Mr. Geare's, at Holloway ; Mr. Shepherd's, at Bell-Marfþ ; 
Mr. Davengort's; at Burrough ; Lord Walpole's, at Hynton, 

| | a conſiderable 


. 
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a conſiderable. way farther to the weſt, near Hatherley; and 
Mr. Champney's, near Barnſlaple; beſides Lord Courtenay's 
and Lady Chudleigh's, already mentiondd. 


In the foreſt of Dartmoor, between Taviſtock and Cheg- 
ford, is a high hill called Crocken-Torr, where the tinners of 
this county are obliged by their charter to aſſemble their par- 
Jiaments, or the jurats, who are commonly gentlemen within 
the juriſdiction, choſen from the four ſtannary courts of 
coinage in this county, of which the lord-warden is judge. 
The jurats being met, to the number ſometimes of two or 
three hundred, in this deſolate place, are quite expoſed to the 
weather, and have no other place to fit upon but a moor-ſtone 
bench, and no refreſhments but what they bring with them; 
for this reaſon the ſteward immediately adjourns the court to 
Taviſtock, or ſome other ſtannary town. | 


* Kent's Hole is ſituated! about a mile and half from Torbay, 
and is thus deſcribed by a gentleman who viſited it lately ;— 
It has two openings about half way up a ſteep cliff covered 
„ with bruſhwood, and enamelled with a profuſion of flow= 
<« ers, particularly the cowflip, which is not conſidered as a 
« native of Devon. The opening co the left is an arch 
« about two feet high, which lets you into the great cavern 
« at once; but the more acceſſible entrance is by a cleft in 
« the rock on the right hand, which is about five feet high, 
« three feet wide, and forty- three in length, and leads you 
« alſo into the great cave, which is ninety-three feet in 
« depth, and about one hundred in width; the extreme 
„height might be about thirty feet, but the height is very 
« unequal, as the floor riſes in the middle to within a few feet 
“ of the roof. 'I'wo more openings front you here: that 
« on the left leads you on a level into a cave fifty-two feet 
« Jong and twenty-two broad, and then into a ſecond fifty- 
« four feet long and about fifteen wide. Here a pool of 
« water cloſes the cave, and the arch bends over it, Theſe 
a caves are alſo about thirty feet high. , And here once for 
« all let it be underſtood, that from fifteen to twenty feet is 
6 the height of all the caves hereatter mentioned, and the 
<« extreme breadth about fifteen. | U 
% Returning to the great cave I entered the opening on the 
6 right, deſcending by a very rocky ſlippery way into a 46 
a — , 6% | age 
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ſage one hundred and thirty-ſix feet long, and from ſix to 
twelve feet high. I then aſcended- ſeveral ſteps of rock 
covered with conpelations, and purſued the paſſage (which 
now in ſeveral places obliged me to ſtoop) for forty=twd 
feet more, when I entered a fourth cave thirty-one feet 
long; thence, by a low narrow paſſage forty- ſix feet long, 

I was conveyed into a fifth cave twenty-five feet long; 
from whence, on the right hand, branches another cavera 
twenty-two feet long. I then went through another paſ- 
ſage for fifty-ſix feet, when meeting another ledge of rocks, 
I clambered over them, and aſcended into a vault ſo low 


6. as to oblige me to crawl on my hands and knees for ſixty 


feet, when I entered a ſeventh cavern fifty feet long, with 
another on the right hand about thirty ; at the end of 
the largeſt of theſe caverns there is a pool of water, Which, 
on account of its' depth, I could-not venture to meaſure, 
but I ſhould gueſs it to be about- Wm feet in _ 
and here the cave finally cloſes. 

* . By this meaſurement, leaving out the odd 3 which, 

on account of the irregularity of the floor, may be thrown 
into the ſcale, I find the depth of this cavern to be fix 
hundred and two feet; yet I am aware, that any perſon 
hereafter who ſhall give himſelf the trouble to meaſure it 
with the ſame regard to truth and accuracy as I did, may 
find the dimenſions very different, on account of the dark- 
0 of the cave, the projecting rocks, rent Cann 

ht and breadth. | 

* Te cavern; although inferior to the Derbyſhire caves 

in extent and loftineſs, and to Wokey in the latter re- 
ſpect, is yet of greater extent than Wokey, and hath four 
more caves. Phe petrefations are very fine, and it 
abounds with thoſe cones formed of the drop-ſtone, of 
which Mr. Pope robbed Wokey to decorate his grotto at 
Twickenham. One of theſe cones near the centte of the 


great caye, with the ſtalactitæ which formed it pendant 


trom the roof, would not diſgrace the grotto of Antiparos. 
Another very large cone will ſoon block up the ſecond 
paſſage, and cloſe the cave, unleſs another whimſical 
grotto- maker ſhould: ſettle near Torbay. | Here areſeveral 
pools of very cold pellucid water, but no running ſtream 


as at Pool's Hole, in Derbyſhire, and Donald Mill Hole, 


in en, both which I have ſeen. Themurmur of 
« theſe 
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ce theſe ſtreams, reverberated by the hollows of the cavern, 


s produce à moſt awful effect. I ſaw ſeveral bats in a tor- 


* pid ſtate, pendant from the roof and ſides, The ſolitary 
« ſituation of this cave adds greatly to its ſolemoity.” . | 


| 


At Brixham, a village about three miles weſt of Dartmouth, 


is a ſpring, called Lay Well, which ebbs and flows from one 
to eleven times an hour. The riſe and fall of it at a medium, 
is about an inch and a quarter, and the area of the baſon into 
which it is received, is about twenty feet. It ſometimes bub- 
bles like a boiling pot: the water, which is as clear as cryſtal, 


is very cold inthe ſummer, yet never freezes in winter. The 


neighbouring inhabitants have a notion that in ſome fevers it 
is medicinal, N21 147 ee 
In the church of Lamerton, or Lamberton, a village two 
miles from Taviſtock, are the <ffigies of Nicholas and Andrew 
Tremaine, twins, of this pariſh,» who in features, ſtature, 
voice, and every other particular, ſo exactly reſembled each 
other, that thoſe. who knew them beſt could not always diſ- 
tinguiſh them. But this ſimilitude of character, however 
;uncommon, was leſs wonderful than the ſympathy that ſub- 
ſiſted between. them; for even at a diſtance one from ano- 
ther, it is ſaid that they performed the ſame functions, had the 
fame appetites and deſites, and ſuffered, the ſame pains and 
anxieties, at the ſame time. Of theſe remarkable perſons 
nothing. farther is related, than that in 1663 they were killed 


together at Newhaven, in France; but upon what occaſion, 
or in what manner, is not known. 


\  Lidfard is eighteen miles from Plymouth, and is ſituated 
on the river Lid, which is remarkable near this place for being 
confined with rocks, by means of which it has worked itſelf 
ſo deep a channel in the ground, that the water can hardly be 
ſeen from the bridge, or the murmurs of it heard by thoſe 
who paſs over it. The bridge is level with the road, but the 
ſurface of the water near ſeventy feet perpendicular below it. 

About a mile from this place there is another natural phæ- 
nomenon, ſtill more remarkable, namely, a cataract, or fall 

of water, from a height of near one hundred feet. The 
water comes from a mill at ſome diſtance, and after a decli- 
ning courſe, arrives at the edge of the ptecipice or ſteep os 

5 3 , | rom 
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from whence it projects in a very beautiful manner, and 
ſtrikes upon a part of the cliff ſtanding out ſome ſmall dif- 
tance beyond the brink of the precipice, by which it is ſome- 
what divided, and falls, from thence, in a wider cataract to 
the bottom, where it has formed a deep bafon in the ground. 


Torbay, twelve miles from Dartmouth; is remarkable for 
the landing of King William the Third, then Prince df 
Orange, on November 5, 1688. Here is a good road for 


* 


ſhips, which is twelve miles in circumference. Ag; 


Appledore, near Barnſtaple, is welt ſituated and inhabited; 
baving a good, harbour for ſbips. Hefe it was that Hubta 
the Dane, having laid wäſte South Wales with fire and ard, 
landed in the reign of King Alfred, with thirty-three ſail of 
ſhips, and laid fiege to the caſtle of Kenwith, now called 
Hennaborough. He was bravely repulſed by the Devonian, 
defeated, and lain, He was burried ar Huddleſtonee. 


Renwith Caſtle is mentioned by Camden in the follow 
manner :—* From hence (viz. Barnſtaple) the Taw pam 
© by Raleigh, (which formerly belonged to its noble Lor 
« of the ſame name, but now to the famous family ſurnamed 
% De Chiche/ter®,) and after that enlarged'by the Totridge, 
« runs into the Severn ſea, but finds not Kenwirn Oaftie, 
6 ICE by Afſerius to have been ſituated on the north 
© .coa 3 WT. 8 4 


At Chegford, "which was formerly a conſiderable place, 
though it Is now only an inſignificant village, is à fine ancient 
Gothic church. OE 


About three miles from Aſhburton, is the ancient village - 
of Buckfaſtleigh, where was formerly a monaſtery of the 
Ciſtertian order, greut part ef the walls of which are yet 


| 3 from whence it appears to have been a conſiderable 
edifice, | | | 


Biſhop's Tawton, a village fituated upon the river Taw, 
ſouth of Barnſtaple, was the firſt biſhop's ſee in the county. 
Vor. I. | 2 A Eadulphus, 


S The anceſtors of Sir John Chichedier! | EET and of the Earl of 
Donnegal, who is e younger branch of the ancient family of Chicheſter. 


- 
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'Eadulphus, or Werſtan, the firſt biſhop, had this ſee about 
the year 905; and Putta, the ſecond biſhop, had his ſee here 
for ſome time; but it was from that place removed to Cre- 
diton, and from thence the ſee was tranſlated to Exeter, 


. : The Valley of Stones, near Linton, is a groteſque and moſt 
romantic ſpot, It is a beautiful valley about half a mile in 
Jength, ſituated between two hills, covered with an immenſe 
quantity of ſtones and terminated by rocks which have the 
appearance of ruined caſtles, riſing at a great height and pre- 
ſenting a wild and, pitureſque proſpect. At an opening be- 
[tween the rocks, towards the cloſe of the valley, there is a de- 
| lightful view of the Briſtol Channel and the Welch coaſt. 
I The ſcenery of the whole country in the neighbourhood of 
this curious valley is wonderfully ſtriking. — The country 
people. call this valley The. Deanes, or Danes, and ſcarcely 
now it by any other. name. Near it are ſome remains of 
Daniſh encampments 2 one of them called Olaborougb, in the 
neighbouring pariſh of Counteſbury, at the very northern ex- 
- .tremity. of this county, on a very lofty hill, is uncommonly 
perfect. The Danes landed on this coaſt, and committed many 
depredations on it, particularly at Porlock and Watchet, in 
the , ninth and. tenth centuries. Our Engliſh hiſtorians, re- 
late, that the poor inhabitants ſuffered all the miſeries which 
{fire and ſword coull inflict, 


At Berry Pomery, near Totnes, is an ancient caſtle, origi- 

nally built by the deſcendants of Radulphde Pomery, who 

held this and about fifty other lordſhips, in the time of Wil- 
/ Ca cus 2 


6 „* 
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N county is bounded by Devonſhire and part of 
Somerſetſhire on the weſt, by Wiltſhire and another 
part of -Somerſetſhire. on the north, by Hampſhire on the 
eaſt, and by the Engliſh Channel on the ſouth. It is about 
fifty miles in length from eaſt to weſt, thirty in breadth, and 
one hundred and fifty miles in circumference, * wy 
This county has often been ſtiled The Garden of England; 
its air is in general healthy; on the hills it is ſomewhat 
ſharp, but mild and. pleaſant in the vallies and near the coaſt. 
The ſoil is rich and fertile. The northern part, which was 
formerly overſpread with foreſts, now affords good paſture for 
black cattle; and the ſouthern part, which chiefly conſiſts of 
fine downs, feed an incredible number of ſheep, and its val- 
lies abound with corn, | | | Cry 
The principal rivers in this county are the Stour and the 
Frome, The Stour riſes in Somerſetſhire, and entering Dor- 
ſerſhire, runs due ſouth to Stutminſter-Down, where, making 
an angle, it runs a. courſe nearly eaſt-ſouth-eaſt, and leaving 
Dorſetſhire above five miles ſouth-eaſt of Wimborne-Minſfter, 
it falls into the Engliſh Channel at Chriſt-Church, in 
Hampſhire.— The Frome riſes in the weſt part of Dorſet- 
ſhire, near Everſhot, and running almoſt due eaſt, falls into 
the bay of the Engliſh Channel, called Poo! Harbour, near 
Warcham,—Other leſs conſiderable rivers of this county are 
the Piddle, the Lyddon, the Duliſh, and the Allen.— The 
rivers of this county afford plenty of fiſh; but the tench and 
eels of the Stour ate particularly famous.— The port towns 
ſupply the inhabitants with all ſorts of ſea- fiſh ; and the rocks 
upon the coaſt, abound-with” hire and eringo. Here are 
ſwans, geeſe, and ducks, without n r, and great plenty of 
woodcocks, pheaſants, partridges, pigeons held-fares, and 
other game. j 1 Ke 7 f 
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This county alſo abounds with carn, cattle, wool, hemp, 
and timber. ET 
© "Dorſetfhire is divided into twenty-nine hundreds, and 
contains twenty-two market-towns.' It lies in the province 
of Canterbury and dioceſe of Briſtol, and includes two hun- 
dred and forty-eight pariſhes, This county is remarkable 
for its linen and woollen manufactures, and its excellent beer, 


MARKET TOWN S.“ 


DoxcnesTEs is diſtant from London one hundred and 
twenty-one miles, and is governed by a mayor, a recorder, 
two bailiffs, ſix aldermen, and fix capital burgeſſes, beſides a 
governor, who is annually choſen by twenty-four commons 
Founcilmen, and whoſe office is chiefly to look after the trade 
of the tawn. A court of common-couneil, affiſted by five 
pf the capital burgeſſes, determines all matters belonging ta 
the privileges of the freemen. In this place, being the county 
town, the affizes for the county are held, and here the knights 
of the ſhire are elected. It is ſituated upon a ſmall aſcent, 
and commands a fine view of the river Frome, which lies 
north of the town. It conſiſts chiefly of three ſtreets, which 


ate well payed and clean ; and the houſes are in general well 


| built, and the town ſpacious and pleaſant. Dorcheſter is alſo 
noted for the pleaſant walks around it, which are indeed ex- 
tremely delightſpme, Here are three churches, a town-hall, 
a ſhire-hall, and the county gaol, with its chapel. St. Peter's 


church and the town-hall ſtand in one ftrect ; Trinity church | 


and the ſhire-hall in angther; and All Saints church, below 


Wich is the county gaol, with its chapel, in the third. St. 


Peter's church is a handſome ſtructure. There is a tradi- 


ave been one Geoffery Van; 


« Geoffery Van, 

« With his wife Anne, 
« And his maid Nan, 
. Buile this church,” 


But there was long fince dug up in a garden here alarge ſeal, 
with indiſputable marks of antiquity, and this inſcription; 
e Sigillum Galfridi de Ann ;“ it is therefore ſuppoſed, . 
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ſome reaſon, that the founder's name was Ann. Here is a 
good free · ſchool houſe and a handſome alms-houfe near it, 
beſides two other alms-houſes, the donations of private gen- 
tlemen. This town was once famous for a manufaQtory of 
broad cloth and ſerge; the manufactory of broad cloth is 
entirely loſt, and the ſerge trade is come to nothing. The 
principal buſineſs of the place at preſent is breeding ſheep, af 
which it is ſaid no leſs than fix hundred ay or are fed 


within fix miles of this town. The ewes generally bring 


two lambs, which is imputed to the wild thyme and other 
aromatic herbage, which grows. upon the downs here ia 
great plenty. The ſheep and lambs are bought up by the 
farmers of Buckingbamſhire, Bedfordſhire, Oxfordſhire, Kent, 
and Surrey, to ſupp!y the eaſtern part of England. This 
town alſo ſends great quantities of malt every year to Briſtal, 
and it is noted for excellent cakes as well as for excellent beer. 

Dorcheſter is by Antoninus called Durnovaria, i. e. a paſ= 
ſage over a river ; and by Ptolemy Durnium. In the time 
of the Romans it was one of the winter ſtations of the legions 
quartered in thoſe parts; and at about a mile diſtance from this 
town they had a ſummer ſtation now called Maiden Caſtle. 
It was then a camp, with five trenches, and included near 
ten acres of ground. In the neighbourhood of this town the 
Romans had alſo an amphitheatre one hundred and forty feet 
wide and two hundred and twenty long, now called Maumbury, 
having a terrace on the top, which is fill uſed as a public 
walk, and commands a proſpect of the town and country 
round it. The famous Roman cauſeway called Ictening- 
fireet, leading from this town to Maiden Caſtle, and the 
foundations of an old Roman wall, which ſurrounded the 
town, and a ditch that ſurrounded the wall, are till viſible. 
A great variety of Roman coins have been dug up here at 
difterent times; ſome of ſilver and others of copper, called by 
the common people King Dorn's Pence; for they have a no- 
tion that one King Dorn was the founder of Dorcheſter, 
The Romans had alſo a caſtle here which was demoliſhed by 
the Danes ; but after the Norman invaſion there was another 
caltle erected on the ſaine ſpot, of which the barons were go- 
vernors for-a long, time This town was very conſiderable 
before it was ruined by the Danes; and in the time of the 
Saxons, there were two mints in it for the coinage of money. 


SHAFTESBURY, 
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SHAFTESBURY, or SHAS TON, is a very ancient town, and 
ſtands on a hill unuſually high and ſteep in the poſt road 
from London to Exeter, and commands a proſpect into Wilt- 
ſhire and Somerſetſhire, Its diſtance from London is one 
hundred and two miles. It is governed by a mayor, a re- 
corder, twelve aldermen, bailiffs, and common-councilmen, 
It contains about five hundred houſes, moſt of which are 
built of free-ſtone. On the top of a hill called Park Hill, 
near this town, a fine grove was planted ſome years fince by 
a gentleman in the neighbourhood for the inhabitants to wal 
in. The air is pure and healthy, but the elevated fituation 
of the town makes it rather cold, Here were anciently 
twelve churches, but now there are only four. A moſt mag- 
nificent monaſtery was built here by King Alfred, of the 
Benedictine order, but no remains of it are now to be ſeen, 
Here is a town-hall, built in 1578, where the Midſummer 
quarter-ſeſſions are held; and alſo ſeveral alms-houfes and a 
charity=ſchool, Scarcely any kind of manufacture is carried 
on here, but a well frequented market is held on Saturdays ; 
and it has ſeveral] fairs. It gives the title of Earl to Anthony 

Aſhley Cooper, Baron Aſhley, of Wimborne St. Giles, in 

this county. | Þ 
Water is ſo ſcarce in this town, that it uſed to be brought 
from Motcomb, a village at ſome diſtance, by horſes; but in 
1718, William Benſon, Eſqz one of its repreſentatives, was 
at the expence of conſtructing engines, which raiſed the water 
of a well, about two miles off, 70 the height of above three 
hundred feet, and conveyed it into a large ciſtern in the mid- 
dle of the town, Theſe engines, however, have for ſome 
reaſons been diſuſed, and the inhabitants have dug pits at the 
doors of their houſcs for preſerving the rain water, which 
not being ſufficient for a conſtant ſupply, the poor get their 
living by bringing water in pails, or upon horſes, to the 
town, from Motcomb ; and as an acknowledgement to the 
lord of the manor of Motcomb, the mayor and burgeſſes of 
Shafteſbury go in proceſſion every year, on the Monday be- 
fore Holy T hurſday, with a kind of garland, ſomething like 
the May garlands carried about by thoſe who ſell milk in 
London, conſiſting of plate, borcowed of the neighbouring 
gentry, and adorned with peacocks feathers, * This- garland, 
Which is here called a prize be/om, or byzant, is generally ſo 
richly adorned that it has ſometimes been worth not leſs than 
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one thouſand five hundred pounds. It is carried to a green 
below the hill whence the water is taken, and preſented, to- 
gether with a raw calf's head and a pair of gloves, to the 
Jord'of the manor, who receives the preſent by his ſteward, 
and at the ſame time diſtributes twelve penny loaves and 
three dozen' of beer among the people. After the ceremony 
is over, the prize beſom is reſtored to the mayor, and carried 
back to the town by one of the officers, with great ſolemnity. 


.- BLANDFORD lies upon the Stour, at the diſtance of one 
hundred and ſix miles from London. It is an ancient bo- 
rough, governed by two bailiffs, choſen yearly out of the al- 
demen or capital burgeſſes. It has been twice burat down 
by accident; firſt in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, but was 
ſoon rebuilt; and the ſecond time on June 4, 1731, when 
the fire raged ſo violently, that few of the people ſaved any of 
their goods; and the ſmall pox being much bere at the ſame 
time, many of the ſick were carried from the flames into the 
fields, where they died. The town has however been ſince 
- rebuilt in a very beautiful manner, inſomuch that it is equalled 
by few country towns. Its chief manufacture formerly was 
band ſtrings, and afterwards ſtraw hats and bone lace, but now 
malt and cloth. At preſent, however, its chief ſupport is the 
reſort of travellers. The Chriſtmas quarter-ſeffions are held 
here, The town is much frequented by the gentry who have 
. ſeats upon pleaſant downs, extending from this place to Dor- 
cheſter, and called Burford Downs, Here is a bridge over 
the Stour, 5 5 a N . 


SnkkRBORRx is one hundred and ſeventeen miles from Lon- 
don. It is a place of great antiquity, for it was of conſi- 
derable note in the time of the Saxons. It derives its name 
from the Saxon words ſcine, i. e. clear, or pure, and bunn, a 
ſpting or fountain. An epiſcopal ſee was fixed here in the 
N 704, by Ina, King of the Weſt Saxons; in which there 
ſat twenty-five biſhops ſueceſſively, till the eleventh century, 
when, after being united with the biſhopric of Sunning, 
the ſee was removed from hence, firſt to Wilton, and after- 
wards to Old Sarum and Saliſbury ; whereupon, this county 
Was made part of that dioceſe, till King Henry the Eighth - 
,EreRed a new ſee at Briſtol, to which. dioceſe it has belonged. 
ever ſince. Soon after the tranſlation. of the ſee, the ether 4 
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oral was converted into an abbey; and being a magnificent 
edifice, was ſo much prized by the inhabitants of the town, 
that at the diſſolution of the monaſteries, they bought it for 
their pariſh church; and it is ſaid that they pulled down 
three churches and four chapels about the town to ſave this. 
Sherborne charch is, indeed, a venerable regular Gothic 
ſtructure, and aJofned with excellent workmanſhip both 
within and without, and is ſcarcely ſurpaſſed by any pariſh 
church in the kingdom. It is a very regular building, in the 
form of an unequal eroſs, two hundred and ſeven feet Jong, 
and one hundred and two wide. Te nave is a noble Gothic 
room, one hundred and eighty-two feet by thirty-two, and 
one hundred and nine feet high; and there is a dignity and 
ſolemnity in the great iſle which is very ſtriking. The win- 
does are large and handſome, and the roof all of ſtone, 
finely enriched with mouldings and other ornaments. At the 
weſt end ſtands a large organ, and at the eaſt a decent altar 
piece. The tower contains fix large bells, which require 
eighteen or twenty men to ring them in peal. The tenor, 
ot the ſixth, is ſaid to weigh ſixty thouſand pounds. It was 
brought from Tournay, and given by Cardinal Wolfey to 
this church, and on it is this inſeription's et 


« By Wolſey's gift I meaſure time for all; 
4 Jo mirth, to grief, to church, I ſerve to call.“ 


At the entrance of this church are interred Ethelbald and 
Ethelbert, two of our Saxon Kings; and among other mo- 
numents here, in one of the iſles is a very ſuperb one, erected 
to the memory of John Lord Digby, Baron Digby of Sher- 
borne, and Earl of Briſtol. The Earl is vert Ae at full 
length in his parliamentary robes : on his left ſide ſtands his 
firft lady, and on his right his ſecond. . | | 
The following inſcription, which is infcribed on a fair 
tablet of ſtone at the eaſt end of the church, is worth pre- 
ſet vation: | 
«© This monument was erected by Mr. Thomas Man- 
66 ſcl of this town, in remembrance of a great hail ſtorm, 
% May 16, 1709, between the hours of one and four in the 
« afternoon, which ſtopping the courſe of a ſmall. river weſt 
« of this church, eauſed of a ſudden an extraordinaty flood 
© in the abbey garden and green, running with ſo rapid a 
« ſtteam, that it forced open the north door of the church, 
5 1 | | « diſplaced 
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et diſplaced or removed about ſeven thouſand two hundred 
« and twenty-two feet of the pavement, and it was two feet 
« and ten inches high as it paſſed out of the ſouth door.“ 
Fabian aſſerts, that the town of Sherborne was burnt 
down by a detachment of the Daniſh army in 1103. It does 
not appear that this town ever ſent . repreſentatives to par- 
liament; but it ſent William Turpin and two other deputies, 
to a council held at Weſtminſter in the eleventh year of the 
reign of King Edward the Third. In 1685, twelve per- 
ſons were executed here for being concerned in Monmouth's - 


rebellion. In 1688, the Prince of Orange, afterwards King 


William the Third, came to Sherborne Lodge from Exeter, 
and was joined in this town by the Prince of Denmark, the 
Dukes of Ormond and Grafton, Lord Churchill, and other. 
perſons of diſtinction, who deſerted King James the Second 
at Saliſbury. This town gives the title of Baron to the 


Digby family, 


The ſituation of Sherborne is. pleaſant, partly on a de- 
clining hill, and partly in a vale, and by its ſouthern expoſure - 
very fertile. It is two miles in circumference, and contains 
upwards of five hundred houſes, and near three thouſand in- 
habitants, In the market place is a conduit of excellent 
water, which is conſtantly running, and has not been known 
to fail in the drieſt ſummers. x | | 

Here is an alms-houſe, which was founded about the fif- 
teenth year of the reign of King Henry the Sixth, by Robert 
Nevil, biſhop of Sarum, and others. It maintains in every 
thing ſixteen men and eight women, who are choſen and gos 
verned by a maſter and nineteen brethren, elected out of the 
principal inhabitants.of the town, by a majority of their own 
body. Prayers are daily read in a chapel in the alms-houle, - 
and a ſermon is preached every Thurſday, In a room wherein 
the maſter and brethren meet to tranſact the buſineſs of the 
alms-houſe, there are ſome cupboards, on the doors of which 
are ſome paintings of an ancient date, well executed. — Here 
is alſo a free-ſchool, which was founded by King Edward 
the Sixth, Twenty of the inhabitants of Sherborne are 
governors of it. The Biſhop of Briſtol for the time being is 
the viſitor, and the governors can make ſtatutes by his advice. 
The maſter and governors of the alms-houſe are each in their 
turns warden and governor of the ſchool, which has two 
maſters, clergymen and graduates in one of the univerſities. 

Vor. I. , -Þ B . * About 
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About the year 2754, the ſilk manufactory was introduced” 
inte this town, which has increaſed greatly ſince that time, 
inſomuch that there are now two large fk mills carried on 
here, which conſtantly employ five of ſix hundred hands, 
Both ef theſe filk mills are conſtructed on the plan ef the 
fk mills at Derby.— The ſpring quarter ſeſſions ate held 


here. 
There are the remains of a caſtle here, which held out 
during a long ſiege in the time of the eivil war in the reigh 
of King Charles the Firſt, It was one of the firſt formaliy 
befivged' by che parliament's forces, and held out for the King 
one of the laſt, There was a large moat round it on the 
north fide; and there are ſtill the remains of a ſubterraneous 
Nauk inte the adjacent vale, This caſtle was built by 
Roper, the third biſhop of Saliſbury, in the reign of King 
Henry the Firſt; but King Stephen, incenſed at the biſhop's 
pride, ſeized it, and his ſucceſſors kept it till the year 1350, 
when it was recovered: from the crown by Robert Wy vil, a 
Prelate of more courape than learning. After it was taken 
by the forces of the parliament in the civil war, they ſent 
orders to have it demoliſhed, | 


Pool. is ſuppoſed to derive its name from a bay called. Lu- 
ford Lake, which ſurrounds it on every fide bur the: north, 
and im a Calm looks like a pool, or ſtanding water. It is dif- 
tant from Londen one hundred and fix miles, and ſept meme 
ders to parliament in the reign of King Edward the Third. 
By a charter af Queen Elizabeth this town is ſevered from 
the county 6f Dorſet, and made a county of itfelf, with che 
. privilege of a ſheriff keeping a court to determine all cauſes 
both evil and criminal, with divers other immunities, ſeveral 
_ of whieh it till enjoys, particularly the right of trying ma- 
lefactors within its own juriſdiction, by a commiſſion from 
the crown, which ſaves the expence of entertaining the judges 
on the circuit. The borough and county is governed by a 
mayor, recorder, aldermen, a ſheriff, a coroner, a town<clerk, 
bailiffs, and common»councilmen, The mayor, who is ad- 
mirel within the liberty, is chofen from among the burgeſſes, 
and after he has paſſed the chair, is always an alderman; and 
the fit year after his mayoralty, he is ſenior bailiff and a 
juſtice af the peace. From among the aldermen are choſen 
annually three juſtices, the mayor and recorder being of the 
*$<E 6 * ; * & quurum, 
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quorum, and the election of the freemen or burgeſſes muſt be 
made by the mayer, four aldermen, and twenty-four burgeſſẽs. 
This town contains about four hundred houſes. * The 
church, which is about two hundred years old, isa larg 
ſtructure, but the tower is low, and the wings larger than the 
body, and not equal to one another. Here is a beautiful town= 
hall, built of ſtone, a charity-ſchogl, a cyſtom-houfe, and 
quay 3 and there is a large warehouſe, called the Tazon-Czilar, 
for keeping the werchapts goods. A. | 
Pool is ane of the moſt conſiderable ports in the weft of 
ufer and ſeveral of its merchants haye repreſented it in 
parſiament. It carries an 2 great trade to the Welt Ingſes, 
to Newfoundland, and, in time of peace, to Franpe; and ſo 
lately as the year 1750, two hundred and fifty ſhips belon 
to it. Here js. a great plenty of fiſh, with which this town 
ſupplies Wiltſhire and the inland parts of Somerſetſhire. 
This place is particularly remarkable for vaſt plenty of 
mackarel in the ſeaſon, and for the beſt and largeſt oyſters in 
all this part of England, which alſo contain I pearls, 
and more in number than any others in England; they are 
pickled and barrelled up here, and ſent got only to London, 
but to the Welt Indies, Spain, Italy, and other places. Grat 
quantities of corn, pulſe, and Purbeck ſtone, ate alſo ex- 
ported from this places Cr 


Lruk was thus called from a' little rivulet of the ſame 
name that runs by it; it is alſo called Lyme-Regis, or King's 
. Lyme, probably. from its having been annexed to the grown 
in che reign of King Edward the Firſt. It is diftant from 
London one hundred and forty- ieven miles. ns nt 
. granted it every privilege that is enjo ed even by the city of 
Ws gt a court of huftings, and freedom from all tolls 
and laſtage. Theſe privileges were confirmed by King Ed- 
ward the Second and Thir 2.7 King James the Firſt, Ki 
Charles the Firſt, and Kin illiam and Queen Mary. The 
corporation now conſiſts of a mayor, a fecorder, fifterg capi- 
tal burgeſſes, a town-clerk, and other” officers. "Phe mayor 
is a juſtice of the peace ducing his mayoralty, and the year 
following; and in the third year he is both juftice and coro» 
ver; two of the capital burgeſſes are alſo J uftices of the peace. 
Here are ſome fine bouſes built of free ſtoge, and covered 
with blue flate ; and as the town is ſituated upon the gecli- 
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vity of a hill, the houſes riſing oradually one above another, 


| make a fine appearance at a diſtance. The town has only 
one church. The harbour at Lyme is one of the fineſt in 
the Engliſh Channel. There is a rivulet runs through the 
middle of this town, but as it ſtands on a high ſteep rock, 
the merchants are obliged to lade and unlade their goods at a 


place called the Cobb, a quarter of a mile diſtant 'from the 
town. The Cobb is a maſly building, and conſiſts of a firm 


. None wall, running out a conſiderable way into the ſea, and of 


. A breadth ſufficient to admit of warehou | 
it, beſides a houſe for the cuſtom- houſe: officers, © Without 


es, and carriages on 


this wall, there is another of equal ſtrength, which is carried 
round the end of the firſt wall, and forms the entrance into 


2 


the port, which for ſafety perhaps is not to be equalled in 


the world. There are ſome guns planted at proper diſtances, 


both for the defence of the Cobb and of the town, The 
mayor and burgeſſes are at the expence of keeping the Cobb 


in repair, for which end they are properly empowered to pro- 


vide materials. That part of the town which lies at the foot 


of the rock, near the ſea, is ſo low, that at ſpring tides the 


cellars are overflowed to the height of ten or twelve feet. 
_ The cuſtom-bouſe ſtands upon pillars, and has the corn 


* 


Bniproxr is ſituated at the diſtance of one hundred and 


; thirty-eight miles from London, upon a ſmall river near the 


= 


market underneath it. This town had formerly a confide- 
rable trade, particularly to Newfoundland, ſo that the cuſtoms 


: 8 . ” 


have produced ſome; years upwards of ſixteen thouſand 
Pounds. 10 V 


cCeoaſt of the Engliſh Channel, and in the great weſtern road. 
It is the capital of its hundred, and was made a horough by 


King Henry the Third, by whoſe charter it was leaſed to 
the inhabitants in fee farm, for a ſmall quit rent, into the 
© Exchequer, collected by the bailiffs of the rown, and payable 
at Michaelmas. It was incorporated by King Henry the 


_ Eighth, and afterwards by Queen Elizabeth; and by a char- 


ter of King James zhe Firſt, two bailiffs were to be choſen 


_ yearly by the capital burgeſſes, who were to be fifteen, of 
whom the bailiffs were to be two; and the 1 5 257 Was 


empowered to chuſe a recorder or town-clerk, who, with the 


bailiffs in office, and the two preceding bailiffs, were to be 
juſtices of the peace. The corporation had a power by this 


charter 
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er, charter to build a'priſon, to have s coftimbn ſeal; and to hold 


ly lands and tenements. The bailiffs were to have all fines, 
in with other privileges, and to have two ſerjeants to carr 
he maces before them. The town=-hall is a mean building, in 
K, which, however, the quarter ſeſſions for the county are held 
t a at Michaelmas every year. This town has a harbour, which 
he was formerly a good one: and while it was ſuch, this was a 
rm place of great trade; but a mortality happened here, which 
of carried off the preateſt part of the inhabitants, and the har- 
on bour was ſo much neglected, that the entrance was barred by 
ut the ſand which the tides threw up; and though an atöf 
ied parliament paſſed in 1722, for reſtoring and rebuilding the 
Ito haven nnd piers it has not yet been executed. Veſſels of | 
in : \mall-burthen, however, come in here, "ſuch as coaſters and 
es, colliers. The ſtaple trade at preſent is large ſeins and nets, 
be uſed in the Britiſh fiſhery; and ſailcloth, twine, and other 
bb hemp manufactures. The ſoil between this town and Bea- 
ro- miſter is remarkably favourable for the cultivation of hemp. 
Dot The trade carried on in the above branches, and the reſort of 
the travellers, are its chief ſupport. dig va tat 
et. g 42 = H end 4 
Tn - Mer.coms, called Melcomb- Regis, becauſe it was anciently 
de- ' the King's demeſne, is ſeparated from Weymouth by a [mall 
ms river calſed the Wey. It is diſtant from London one hundred 
ind and thirty miles, and ſent members to parliament ia the 


reign of King Edward the Firſt, before Weymouth had that 
' privilege. | In the reign of King Edward the Third it was in 


ind ſo flouriſhing a ſtate that it was by parliament appointed a 
the ſtaple; but for irs quarrels with Weymouth, its privileges as 
ad, a port were removed to Pool in the reign of King Heary the 
by Sixth, but reſtored in that of Queen Elizabeth by act of par- 

to liament, which was confirmed in the next reign, on condi- 
the tion that Melcomb and Weymouth ſhould make but one 
ble corporation, and enjoy their privileges in common; and to 

the this union is owing the preſent flouriſning condition of both. 
ar- This united corporation confiits of a mayor, who is the offi- 
ſen cer that returns the writs for electing members of par- 
, of liament, a recorder, two bailiffs, twenty-four capital bur- 
was geſſes, and a number of aldermen, which is neceſſarily un- 
the certain, becauſe every perſon who is once a mayor, is an al- 
be derman ever afterwards, - © © ede FSA eg 
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_  Meleomb' bas four tolerable ſtreets: moſt of the houſes 
are built of ſtone, though net very high; and the place is 
better furniſhed with dyelling-houſes and warehouſes. than 
Weymouth. Here is a good market- place and townehall, 10 
which the members of the corporation of Weymouth come 
to attend the public buſineſs: the inhabitants af Weymouth 
alſo in general attend divine ſervice at Melcomb church. The 
port, however, generally goes by the name of Naymautb. 
It is ſaid to be the beſt frequented harbour in the county, and 
is defended by Sand fort and Portland caſtles. In the reign of 
King James the Firſt, a commodious bridge of timber, con- 
Gſting of ſeventeen arches, was built from Melcombe to 
Weymouth, chiefly by the contributions of ſome citizens of 
London. The hrigge having fallen to decay was rebuilt 
ſome years ago by Sir Thomas Hardy, William Harvey, 
John Ward, and Reginald Marriot, Eſqrs, who then repre« 
ſented this corporation in parliament. 4 # 
In conſequence of Melcomb-Regis having lately been 
much frequented by a good deal of company, as a geateel 
bathing place, it is conſiderably improved and enlarged. 
His Royal Highneſs the Duke of Glouceſter has lately built 
a handſome houſe here; and there are very genteel accom- 
modations for thoſe who viſit this place in the bathing 
ſeaſon, The air is extremely good, and the country pleas 
Aant. 58 | ef '; 


- WeymouTH is part of the town and corporation of Mel- 
comb, and 28 ſuch has been already in part deſeribed. Its 
ſituation is low, yet it is a clean agreeable place. It has a 
euſtom; houſe, and 2 good  guay, and formerly carried on a 
conſiderable trade to France, Spain, Portugal, and the Weſt 
Indies 3 the Newfoundland trade ſtill thrives here; the wine 
trade is alſo very conſiderable ; and this place bas a lange cor- 
-reſpondence in the country for the copſumption of its te- 
turns. The town is one hundted and thirty miles from 


WaR ERA is ene hundred and fifteen miles from London. 
It had a ſtrong caſtle built by William tbe Firſt, of which 
time has left no traces except that tbe hill on which it ſtood 
is ill called Caftle Hill. At this place lived a recluſe called 


Peter, a hermit, who, with his ſon, was hanged in the reign 
Sh of 
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of King John, becauſe he had propheſied that the King 
ſhould be depoſed at a certain time, and offered to ſuffer drath 
if his prediction was not accompliſhed ; but it does not ap- 
pear whether he was put to death before the time arrived, or 
after he incurred the penalty to which he ſubmitted himſelf. 
| Wareham ftands in the moſt healthy part of the county, 
though ſurrounded with water on every fide, having theriver 
Frome on the ſouth, the Piddle on the north, and the bay 
into which they fall on the eaſt, The inhabitants ſay that it 
roſe out of the ruins of Stowborough, now a village on 
the other ſide of the Frome, It is however reckoned the 
oldeſt town in the county, and was once the largeſt, . 
having had ſeventeen churches, It was incloſed with walls, 
and was formerly waſhed by the ſea, which has ſince retired 
from it, and was then a harbour of conſiderable note, It is 
a corporation, which, by the charter of Queen Anne, con- 
fiſts of a mayor, a recorder, a town-elerk, ſix capital bur- 
eſſes, and twelve common- councilmen and their aſſiſtants, 
The mayor, by an old preſcriptive right, is coroner not only 
of this place, but of the Iſle of Purbeck, and another ſmail 
iland on the ſouth fide of the bay of Pool, called Brawnſes 
and: He has been ſupreme magiſtrate here ever fince the 
time of King Henry the Sixth; and the mayor in office, the 
preceding mayor, and the recorder, are juſtices of the peace; 
the officiating mayor and recorder are of the quorum, and are 
empowered to hold their own ſeſſions. Here are three 
churches, St. Martin's, Trinity church, and St. Mary's 
church, which are all three ſapplied by one miniſter, who 
preaches at St. Mary's, the great church, the ſummer half 
year, and at the two others, alternately, in the winter. The 
tower of St. Mary's is the chief ornament of the town, 
The foil in and about this place produces large quantities of 
garlick; but the chief trade of the town is in tobaceo- pipe 
clay, of which the beſt in Great Britain is dug out of a hill 
m the neighbourhood, called Hunger Hill. 

On Sunday, July 25, 1762, about three in the afternoon, , 
during divine ſervice, a dreadful fire broke out in the centre of 
the town, which laſted ſeveral hours, and conſumed one hun- 
dredand thirty-three houſes, beſides other buildings. The loſs 
was eſtimated at one hundred thouſand pounds, exclufive of in- 
furances z and the Sun-Fire-Office paid near ten thouſand 


pound 8 
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pounds to the inſured ſufferers. Since the above .conflas, 
ration, the town has been greatly improved in point of 
duildings. ed 9%; - KL 1 


_Corrt CASTLE ſtänds in the middle of that part of the 
county called The Iſe of Purbeck, at the diſtance of one hun- 
dred and twenty miles from London. It derives its name from 
a caſtle, now in ruins, ſuppoſed to have been built by King 
Edgar, who kept his court here, and endowed the town with 
ſeveral privileges. This caſtle ſtands a little north of the 
town, oppoſite to the church, on a very ſteep rocky hill, 
mingled with hard rubble chalk ſtone, in the opening of thoſe 
ranges of hills that encloſe the eaſtern part of the iſland of 
Purbeck. Its fituation between'the' ends of theſe hills dey 
prives it of much of its. natural and artificial ſtrength, being 
ſo commanded by them that they overlook the tops of the 
bigheſt towers; yet the ſtructure is ſo ſtrong, the aſcent of 

the hill on all ſides (except the ſouth) ſo ſteep, and the walls 
ſo maſſy and thick, that it-muſt have been one of the moſt 
impregnable fortreſſes in the kingdom before the invention of 
artillery. It was of great importance in reſpect of its com- 
mand over the whole iſland ; - whence dur Saxon anceſtors 
juſtly ſtiled it Corfe Gate, as being the paſs and avenue into 
the beſt part of the iſland. It is about half a mile in _circums 
ference, and appears to have been a magnificent ſtructure. of 
an oval form. It is ſeparated from the town by a very deep 
ditch, now dry, but water might formerly have been brought 
into it. Over this ditch is a ſtately bridge, of four, very 
high, narrow, round arches, —'T hat it was a place of great 
importance in the time of King Henry the, Third is magie 
feſt from hiſtory; for when Simon Montfort took that Prince 
priſoner, in the forty- ſecond year of his reign, it was one of 
the three fortteſſes which he required to be delivered up to 
him; and it was afterwards choſen by Mortimer for the priſon 
of King Edward the Second., It was repaired by King Heary 
the Seventh, and afterwards by King Charles the Firſt, for? 
whom it was a garriſon ; but being taken by the parliament 

forces, they plundered and demoliſhed irt. 
Corte Cattle was a long time a borough by preſcriptiong 
and atterwa.ds incorparated by Queen Elizabeth. King 
Charles, the Second allo, as a te ward for the gallant defence 
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the caſtle made for him, granted an exemption from toll, ar- 
refts, ſuits or ſervice without the borough z and beſides 
every other privilege in common with the Cinque ports, the. 
peculiar honour of baron to its principal members, the ſtyle 
of the letters of incorporation being The Mayer and Barons 
of Corfe Caftle;; and all the barons that have ſerved the office 
of mayor are juſtices of the peace, and can hold ſeſſions, 
chuſe coroners, and ale-taſters during life. The lord of the 
manor is, by inheritance, lord lieutenant of the iſle of Pur- 
beck; has power to appoint all officers, and to determine all 
actions by his bailiffs and deputies z has all ſhipwrecks in the 
iſle, and a freedom from the court of admiralty, This town 
has a large and lofty church, which is a royal peculiar, not 
liable to any epiſcopal viſitation or, juriſdiction, and has a 
thapel of eaſe about a mile out of town, | oF 


WimBoRN-MinsTER, or WiNBORN-MisTER, had for- 
merly a monaſtery, whence Minſter was added to the name of 
Vimborn. In the time of the Romans it was one of the two 
winter ſtations for their legions in this country, Dorcheſter 
being the other, The ſummer ſtation was a hill called Bad- 
bury, two miles diſtant from this town. It is one hundred 
and eight miles from London, and is ſituated near the conflux 
of the rivers Stour and Allen. This is the largeſt pariſh in 
the county: The church is a noble edifice, built in the man- 
ner of a cathedral, one hundred and eighty feet long, with 
a fine tower in the middle, and a ſpire ſaid to have been taller 


than any in the kingdom, which fell down in 1610, There 


is another tower at the weſt end of the church, and each of 
theſe towers is ninety feet high. King Etheldred, brother of 
King Alfred, lies buried in this church, under a marble tomb, 
on which is the effigy of a King crowned, a half length, and this 
Inſcription : “ In hoc loco guieſcit corpus S. Etheldredi Regis 
« Wet Saxonum, Martyris, qui, Anno Domini, 882. 23. Aprilis, 
* per manus Danorum Paganorum occubuit. Here is the only 
choir in the county, conſiſting of four ſinging men, fix boys, 
and an orgeniſt, A very fine free-ſchool was founded hereby 
Margaret Counteſs of Richmond, mother to King Henry the 
Seventh, the ſtipend of which Queen Elizabeth augmented, 
and annexed it to the foundation. This. is a populous place, 
and is chiefly ſupported by knitting ſtockings, It has bzen 
Vor. I. if . greatly 
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greatly improved of late years, and makes a very t neat and 
pleaſing appearance. 'T 


* 
o 
Ms 


STURMINSTER«*NEWTON took 11 name probably from its 
having been once a monaſtery, or minſter, upon the river 
Stour, and joined by a ſtone bridge over that river to another 
town called Newton Caſtle, of which there are now ſcarcely 
any femains. This town is diftant from London one hun- 
dred and eleven chiles, and is a mean obſcure place. 


f F Mail ro of Fnommvon, derives its name from its 
ſttuation upon the river Frome, at the diſtance of one hun- 
dred and twenty- nine miles from London. It is remarkable 
only for its excellent trouts, and the manſion-houſe of Mr. 
Brown, which is a noble ſtructure, built of Portland ſtone, 
about eighty feet in front. It ſtands: on the forth - eaſt con- 
fines of the county, and is one of the largeſt n in it, 
my above forty miles in circumferencec | | 


NIE ON-ABBAs i is ſituated fouth-weſt of Blandford, at 
the diſtanee of one hundred and thirtee n miles from dn. | 
#h& has nothing remarkable except its abbey, on the ſcite of 
Which Lord Milton has built an elegant houſe, a deſcription 
of which we ſhall give in our actount of the remarkable 
ſeats in this county. Here is à free-ſchool, to which is an- 
nexed a handfome ſtipend.— St. Catharine's chapel, on the 
| n above this ae is now converted into a Pigeon-houſe. 


Sueben is one hundred and eleven miles from Lon- 
aon, and is a ſmall town, having nothing worthy of note be- 
fides a lar rge and ancient houſe, which was formerly the reſi- 
denee of the celebrated” Peter Walters, whoſe character is 
delineated in the ſatires of Mr. Pope. I. is now the mo 
perty of Lord Paget, 


EviRenor ſtands upon hs e of Sonkerſetibire, one 
Hundred and twentyzeight miles from London, and is a ſmall 
obſeure town. Here is, e a grammar ſchool, tole- 
—_ well endowed, 


enannounn is diſtant from Les ninety-four miles, 
and i is 'plcaſagtly ſituated in a healthy ſporting country, near 
a very 
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2 very large chace. It is well watered, and is a pretty little 
town. ON kad : * ; 


CERNne+ABBEY- is diſtant from London one hundred and 
twenty-three miles, and is a ſmall market - town, pleaſantly 
ſnuated in a vale ſurrounded with ſteep hills. Its chief trade 
is corn and ale. It was anciently famous for its abbey, 
founded ' by Ailmer Earl of Cornwall, in the cloſe of the 
eighth century, for Benedictine monks, on the ſpot where 
tradition pretends St. Auguſtine, in proof of his miſſion, 
cauſed a ſpring to iſſue. out of the earth, which is ſtill called 
by his name. All the remains of this houſe are its gateway, . 
adorned with the arms of the founder and benefactars, and a 
very large ſtone barn, better preſerved than that of Abbots. | 
= bury. What is called The Abbey-Houſe, at the head of the 
2 High- ſtreet, is a manſion-houſe, built in the laſt century out 
8 of the ruins, | | | . 


*. 


„ 


* Bzre*Recrs. ſtands upon a-rivulet of its own name, 


8 near its influx into the river Piddle, at the diſtance of one 
"4 hundred and fifteen miles from London. 
I BEAMurs TER is diſtant from London one hundred and forty 
i miles, and has a good. charity - ſchool, but nothing elſe that is 
4 remarkable. It has ſuffered greatly by fires, particularly by 
bs one which happened in the ſpring of the year 1781, by which 
a very conſiderable part of the town was deſtroyed. 
« ABBOTSBURY is diſtant from London one hundred and 
by thirty one miles. It is a ſmall decayed market- town, and is 
5 eminent only for the inconſiderable. ruins of a monaſtery, 
- founded by Orcus, ſteward of the houſehold to King Canute; . 


and for Lord Icheſter's noble ſwannery, containing between 
' fix.and ſeven hundred ſwans, with a decoy, a little weſt of 
the town. Near half of a large romantic barn built of, 
1 ſtone ſtill remains, and St. Catharine's chapel, a pretty en- 
tire building on the top of the hill that overlooks. the town. 
At the end of a ridge of hills, a mile and an half weſt of the 
town, is Abbotfbury Caſtle, an old fortification nearly ſquare, 
two ſides double ditched. Vaſt quantities of mackarel are 
5 annually taken on the coaſt from hence to Portland, which. 
ate fold extremely cheap. N 
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REMARKABLE SEATS, VILLAGES, CURIOSITIES, & . 


Sherborne Lodge, the ſeat of Lord Digby, ſituated in, 
his Lordſhip's park, near the town of Sherborne, was built 
by the celebrated Sir Walter Raleigh, It is built in the form 
of the letter H. There is a fine piece of water on the north | 
fide of the houſe, which has all the appearance of a fine na- 
vigable river, and has indeed a ſmall rivulet running through 

it ; over which a very handſome bridge has been erected by. 
Mr. Mylne, architect of Black Friars bridge. There is a 
fine ſhady walk of lofty trees in the gardens, called Sir Walter 
| Raleigh's Grove, The park contains five hundred acres, and 
four hundred head of deer. | 

The ingenious Mr. Horace Walpale very juſtly obſerves 
of this ſeat, that © The ruins, of the Biſhop's Caſtle, Sir 
© Walter Raleigh's Grove, the houſe built by him and the 
«© firſt Earl of Briſtol, the ſiege the caſtle ſuſtained in the 
„ civil war, a grove planted by Mr. Pope, and the noble lake 
„made by the Jaſt Lord, concur to make that ſcat one of the 
« moſt venerable and beautiful in England“ 


Fimborn St. Giles, in the neighbourhood of Wimborn, is. 
a very fine ſeat of the Earl of Shafteſbury, and adjoining to 
it is a park two miles round, The garden is pleaſant and: 
ſpacious ; the river Allen runs through it, and it is adorned: 
with ſeveral pieces of water, pleaſure-houſes, ſtatues, &c.. 
Here is one of the fineſt grottoes in England, conſiſting of 
two parts: The innermoſt and largeſt is furniſhed with a. 
variety of curious ſhells, diſpoſed in the moſt beautiful man- 
ner; the outer, or ante-grotto, with ores and minerals of all, 
kinds, collected from various parts of the world. The ar- 
rangement took up two years; and, with the expence of col- 
lecting the ſhells, ores,, &c. coſt ten thouſand pounds. 


Milton Abbey is the ſeat of Lord Milton, who has made 
improvements here of the moſt capital kind, which ſo haps 
pily unite with the beauties of the ground as to render the 
whole uncommonly fine, The great peculiarity of the place 
is a remarkable winding valley, thice miles long, ſurrounded, 
on every fide by hills, whoſe variety is very great. It is all 
lawn; and, as the ſurface has many fine ſwells, and other 
gentle irregularities, the effect is every where beautiful, 1 5 
N " Sc nils, 
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hills, on one fide, are thickly covered with wood, from the 
edging of the vale itſelf, quite ſpreading over the tops of the 
hills: Theſe continued ſweeps of hanging woods are very 
noble. In ſome places, they form bold projections, which 
break forward in a pleaſing ſtile; in others they withdraw, 
and open fine boſoms of wood, which are ſingularly pictu- 
reſque. Throughout the Whole, the union of lawn and 
wood is admirable, Milton Abbey is one of the moſt 
ancient buildings in England, having been founded by King 
Athelſtan. | | 2 „„ 


Melbury Sampford, near Everſhot, is a handſome ſeat of 
the Earls of licheſter. The preſent houſe was built in 1713. 
The principal front is adorned with fix Corinthian pilaſters, 
and before it is a large canal. In the north weſt corner is an 
ancient tower, mentioned by Leland as juſt built in his time, 
The ſhrubbery belonging to it is very extenſive, and laid out 
with 'great taſte and elegance, | FI 


At Clifton, near Sherborne, are the remains of an ancient 
ſeat, which formerly belonged to the celebrated Peter Walters, 
Eſq; but which is now the property of Lord Paget. There 
is a noble gateway belonging to it, which is much and deſer- 
vedly admired, as being an elegant imitation of the genuine 
nile of the Gothic architecture. 8 | 


Mr. Pleydell's ſeat at Milborn St. Andrew's, is a handſome 
ſtone building, ſurrounded with pleaſant avenues and pieces 
of water. | 


At Steeple, in the iſland of Purbeck, is the elegant ſeat of 
John Bond, Eſq; agreeably incloſed with planting and water, 
in the midſt of a dreary heath, 33 | : 


At Great Mintern, near Cerne, is the ſeat of Admiral 
Digby, brother to Lord Digby. | Sts 

At Moore Critchell, near Cranborne, is the ſeat of Hum- 
phrey Sturt, Eq; which has lately been greatly improved 
and enlarged. | 


Mooke-Coftle, 
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pate Galle nine miles from Dorcheſter, is the ſeat of. the 
Juke of Bolton. Ef og 
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.  Cranhourn-Houſe, eleven miles from Shafteſbury, is the 
feat of the Earl of Saliſbury, e 


| Brianſton, about a mile from Blandford, is the ſeat of Henry 
Portman, Eſq. 3 | 


© Buckland, fix piles from Dorcheſter, is the ſeat of Fal 
Paylet. - e ian | 


At Pidaleton, four miles from Dorcheſter, is a ſcat of the 
Earl of Oxford, | | „ 


There is in this county a peninſula, called Portland Iſſand, 

the {ea haying formerly flowed round it, though it is now | 
joined to the main by a beach, called Chefil Bank, 10 86 

the ſurge has thrown up. Whence Portland derives its name 
is not certainly known ; ſome ſappoſe from its ſituation op- 
- poſite the port of Weymouth, ba others from a Saxon, who 
poſſeſſed himſelf of it about the year 513. It is ſcarcely 
ſeven miles in compaſs, and but thinly inhabited; for though 
it affords plenty of corn and paſture, yet wood and coal ate 
ſo ſcarce, that the inhabitants are forced to dry the dung of 
their black cattle for fuel. The land here is ſo high, that 
in clear weather it gives a proſpect: above half ede the 
Engliſh channel. The iſland is rendered inacceſſible by hi 

and dangerous rocks, except on the north fide, where it is de= 
fended by a ſtrong caſtle that was built by King Henry the 
Eighth, called Portland Caſtle, and another erected on the oppo- 
ſite ſhore, called Sandford Caſtle. Thęſe command all ſhips that 
come into the road, which, for its ſtrong current ſetting in 
from the Engliſh and French coaſts, is called Fortland- Race. 
Theſe currents render it always tuchulent, and bave fre- 
quently driven veſſels not aware of them to the weſt of Port- 
land, and wrecked them on the Cheſſil Bank, on the twa 
points of which there are light-houſes, to warn the _— 
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of his danger; This peninſula is famous fot its quarries of 
excellent ſtone, called Portland ſtone, reckoned the beſt in 
the kingdom for duration and beautev. 

A new church has been erected on this iffand within a few 
years, the old one being in_a_ very ruinous ſtate, in conſe- 
quence of the inroads of the ſea, The new one is fituated 
farther from the ſea, and conſequently is leſs expoſed to its 
attacks. | 7 


 Cheſfil Bank is a continuation of Portland Ifland, reachit 
north-weſt to Abbotſbury, near ſeven miles, and running 
paralle] to the ſhore, between which and the bank there is an, . 
inlet of water which forms a lake, and which, in ſome 
places, is half a mile over, | e e, 
There is another peninſula in this county, ſuppoſed alſo to 
have been once ſut᷑rounded by the 2 call Purbeck Iſland, 
It is fituated between Wareham and the Engliſh channel,— 
This iſland produces ſome of the beſt 87 pipe clay in 
the world, and is about twelve miles in length, and ten in, 
breadth, It comprehends two hundreds; and nature ſeems 
to have divided it into two parts, by two ranges of high hills. _ 
The eaſtern part is möſt fertile, a deep rich country, but 
ſony. Near Langton and Swanwich we meet with fome 
wood, the remains of a large foreſt. Moſt of the weſtern 
part of the iſland is a barren, heathy, and open country :; but 
interſperſed with ſome ſpots of fertile land. The air is 
healthy, the ſoil generally a deep clay, a in the caft and 
ſouth parts very ſtony ; ſo that the roads are always unplex-, 
ſant, and in winter almoſt impaſſable. On the high grounds 
corn grows; but the ſtrong ſoil and frequent fogs make the 
harveſt late, There is alſo paſture for fome ſheep, . _ 
The quarties, ſhores, . cliffs, on the foͤth fide, afford, 
an inexhauſtible fund of natural curioſities. The former are 
chiefly near Kingſton, Worth, Langton, and Swanwich. 
In many parts of the iſland is a ftone, that riſes thin, and ig 
uſed for tiling 3 alſo a hard paving ſtone, which ſweats againſt 
change of weather. Much of it was uſed in re-building 
London after the fire, and particularly St. Paul's cathedral 3 
and for paving the ſtreets and courts, In the new bridge at 
Weſtminſter, over the ſoffit of each arch built with large 
Portland block, is another arch of Purbeck, bounded in wit 
Portland 


Portland ſtone, Great quantities were carried to build 
Ramſgate pier. This is the ammites, ſand-ſtone or free - 
ſtone, of various colours and qualities. At Swanwich 
is a white ſtone, full of ſhells, which takes a poliſh, 
and looks like alabaſter; there is another of the ſame 
fort, but not ſo hard. All over the heath, in this iſland, and 
about Wareham and Morden, is found a ſtone of an iron 
colour, called fire-ſtone; it riſes in blocks, ſometimes very 
large; the ſurface is hard and ſmooth, but the inſide is of a 
zritty ſandy ſubſtance ; there is a kind of a quarry of it at 
aſt- Holme. * bees e 
At and near Dunſhay was formerly dug marble of ſeveral 
colours, blue, red, ſpotted, and grey, but chiefly the latter; 
all of a coarſe ſort. The grey is a congeries of ſhells, Vaſt 
quantities of it are found in all our ancient churches; and 
it was in great repute for grave-ſtones and monuments, 
The pillars in Saliſbury cathedral are thought to be compoſed 
A000 ( ( aned thehas | 25 


At Hermitage, a village about ſeven miles ſouth of Sher- 
| borne, there is a chaſm in the eatth, whence a large plot of 
ground, with trees and hedges upon it, were removed entire to 
the diftance of forty rods, by an earthquake, which happen- 


ed on the 13th of January, 1588. 


On the ſouth ſide of à very ſteep hill, north of Cerne, is 
cut in chalk, a monſtrous human figure, called The Giant, 
one hundred and eighty feet high ; his left leg extended, his 
right hand holding a knotty club Some figures, as of a 
date, appear between his legs. It is not eaſy to aſſign the 
origin of this figure, unleſs we ſuppoſe it repreſents ſome 
Saxon idol or hero. On the top of the hill over him, has 
been an ancient fortification, and on the north point of the 
hill a barrow. . Th Ba | 


* Weiodbury Hill, near Bere-Regis; is a large handſome 
Roman camp of about ten acres, treble trenched, within 
which is held one'of the greateſt fairs in the weſt for goods of 
all kinds, particularly hops, cloth, cheeſe; and horſes. Near 
the road between Blox worth and Wareham, on the heath, is 
Mools- barrotu, or Oldbury, a little Daniſh camp, ſurrounded 
with tumuli. | F WP i 
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The vale or foreſt of Blakemore, comprehending a large 
tract in the north weſt part of the coupity between Cerne and 
Sherborne, was anciently well wooded, but now conſiſts 
chiefly of paſture, being very well watered. It is alſo called 
White Hart Foreſt, from a tradition that a white hart, whoſe 
life King Henry the Third had ſpared in the chaſe, being af- 
terwards killed by Sir Thomas Delalind, a neighbouring gen- 
tleman, an annual payment called J/hite Hart Silver, was 
laid on his and his companions lands, which is ſtill con- 
unued. 


Near Shillingſton, a village upon the Stour, not far from 
Sturminſter, there are two hills, one called Hamildon Hill, 
and the other Hodde Hill; Hamildon Hill is fortified with a 
triple rampart, and Hodde Hill with only a fingle one. Te 
is certain they were both camps; but as they were neither of 
them mentioned by Antoninus in his Itinerary, they can 
ſcarcely be ſuppoſed to have been thrown up the Romans, 
and therefore are generally thought to be Daniſh or Britiſh, 


| Among the curioſities of this county, muſt be reckoned 
the rifing and falling of the water in Luafurd Lake, by Pool, 
which is ſaid to ebb and flow four times every twenty-four 
hours, „ | 5 


Vat DURHAM. 
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HIS county takes its name from the city of Durham, 
and is ſometimes called the Biſhopric, and ſometimes 
the County Palatine of Durham, having formerly been a 
kind of royalty, under the juriſdiction of a biſhop, ſubordi- 
nate to the crown. It is bounded by Northumberland on the 
north, by the river Tees, which divides it from Yorkſhire on 
the ſouth, by the German ocean on the caſt, and by parts of 
the counties of Weſtmoreland, Cumberland, and Northum- 
berland on the weſt. It is of a triangular figure, meaſures 
thirty-nine miles in length, from eaſt to weſt, thirty-five in 
breadth, from north to ſogth, and one hundred and ſeven in 
circumference. This county is divided not into hundreds, 
but, like the county of Cumberland, into wards or wakes, of 
which it contains four. It has one city and ſeven market- 
towns, It lies in the province of York, is a dioceſe of 
itſelf, and contains fifty=two pariſhes, 

The air of this county is healthy, and though ſharp in the 
weſtern parts, is yet mild and pleaſant'towards the ſea, the 
warm vapours of which mitigate the cold, which, in a ſitua- 
tion ſo tar north, muſt be ſevere in the winter ſeaſon. The 
ſoil is alſo different ; the weſtern parts are mountainous and 
barren, the reſt of the county is beautiful, and, like the 
ſouthern counties, finely diverſified with meadows, paſtures, 
corn- fields, and woods. It abounds with inexhauſtible mines 
of lead and iron, and particularly coal, called Newcaſtle coal, 
from Neweaſtle- upon-Tine, in Northumberland, the port 
where it is ſhipped to ſupply the city of London, and the 
greateſt part of England. The rivers abound with fiſh, par- 
' ticularly ſalmon, known in London by the name of New- 
caſtle ſalmon ; and theſe two articles include almoſt the 
whole traffic of the place. The coal trade of this county is 
one great nurſery for ſeamen ; and the ports of Durham 
ſupply the royal navy with more men than any other in the 
kingdom, | | | 7 
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In this county there are ſixteen rivers, the chief of which 
ace the Tees and the Pere. The Tees riſes on the borders of 
Cumberland, and running eaſt-ſouth-eaſt, receives, beſides 
\- ſeveral leſs conſiderable ſtreams, the Laden, the Hude, the 
Lune, the Bauder, and the Skern ; then running north- 
north-eaſt, it falls into the German Ocean. The Were is 
formed of three ſmall ftreams called the Kellop, the Wellop, 
and the Burdop, which riſe near one another in the weſt part 
of the county, and within three miles of the head of the 
Tees. The Were, thus formed, runs eatward, receives the 
Gaunleſs, and ſeveral ſmaller ſtreams, and then by many 
windings, it directs its courſe north-caſt, and paſſing by the 
* city of Durham, falls into the German Sea at Sunderland. 


CC 0 — —— — 
VV 
Tbe City of DURHAM is two hundred and fifty-ſix 


miles from London, and is ſaid to have been built above 
ſeventy years before the Nor nan invaſion. It is finely 
ſituated upon a hill, and is almoſt ſurrounded by the river 
Were. The approach to this city is romantic, through a 
deep hollow, clothed on each fide with wood. It was ficſt 
incorporated by King Richard the Firſt, and was anciently 
governed by bailiffs, appointed by the biſhops, and afterwards ' 
by an alderman and twelve burgeſſes. Queen Elizabeth gave 
it a mayor and aldermen, and common=-counci]'; but it is 
now governed under a charter procured by Biſhop Crew of 
King Charles the Second, by twelve aldermen, twelve com- 
mon councilmen, a.recorder, town-clerk, and other officers, 
who can hold a court-leet and court-baron within their city, 
under the ſtile of the Biſhop, for the time being. They keep 
- alſo a court, inſtituted to regulate diſordersat fairs, called a 
Pye Powder Court, from pied, foot, and poulder, duſty, be- 
cauſe it was held only during the fair, and made its determina- 
tions after a ſummary examination, before the duſt was ſhaken 
from the feet of the ſuitors. The fairs pay about twenty 
pounds a year toll to the Biſhop or his lefſee. The Biſhop 
of Durbam is a temporal prince, being Earl of Sadbergh, a 
{mall town near Stockton, which he holds by bacony ; he is 
ſheriff paramouat of this county, and appoints his deputy, 
Who makes up his audit to him, without accounting to the 
Bots, 4 NS Exchequer, 
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Exchequer. He is alſo a count palatine, lord of the city, 
and appoints all officers of juſtice and other inferior magi- 
ſtrates, 1 \ 
The ſitvatien of this city is ſo pleaſant and healthy, and 
the country in which it ſtands ſo plentiful, that it is much fre» 
8 by the neighbouring gentry. It is ſurrounded by a 
fortified wall, and is about one mile long, and one broad. The 
form of it is compared to that of 'a crab, the market- place 
reſembling the body, and the ſtreets the claws. The prin- 
cipal building in it is the cathedral, which is dedicated to 
Chriſt and the Virgin Mary. It is a magnificent pile, four 
hundred and eleven feet long and eighty broad, with three 
ſpacious iſles, one in the middle, and one at each end; that 
in the middle is one hundred and ſeventy feet long, the eaſtern 
iſle is one hundred and thirty-two feet long, and the weſtern 
one hundred feet. In the weſtern iſle was a chapel of the 
Virgin Mary, called Galilee: the outſide of this chapel was 
. adorned with two handſome ſpires, covered with lead, the 
towers of which are ſtill ſtanding. In the north tower there 
were four large bells, three of which, ſoon after the reforma- 
tion, were added to three jn the middle tower, but they have 
been ſince caſt into eight. The eaſtern iſle was formerly called 
The Nine Altars, becauſe in the front facing the church there 
were ſo many erected, that is, there were four in the north, 
part of the iſle, four in the ſouth, and one in the middle. 
The middle one, which was dedicated to St. Cuthbert, the 
patron of, the church, was thei moſt beautiful, and near it was 
a rich ſhrine of that ſaint, The whole building is ſtrongly 
vaulted, and ſupported by large pillars. The wainſcot of 
the choir is well wrought, and the organ large and good, and 
the front of marble. There is a handſome ſcreen at the en- 
trance into the choir, which is one hundred and ſeventeen 
feet long, and thirty-three broad. Many of the windows 
are very curious, particularly the middle window to the eaſt, 
which is called The Catharine M heel, or St. Catharine's Win- 
dow : it comprehends all the breadth of the choir, and is 
compoſed of twenty-fous lights. In the ſouth end of the 
church was a window, called St. Cuthbert's, in which was 
painted the hiſtory of the life and miracles of that ſaint. 
On the north fide was a third window, on which the hiſtory 
of Joſeph was painted, and which was therefore called Foſeph's 
Windows In the chapel called Galilee, the women, who 
| © were 
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were not allowed to go farther up than a line of marble by 
the ſide of the front, uſed to hear divine ſervice, and it then 
contained ſixteen altars, for. the celebration of the maſs, but 
it is now uſ:d for holding the conſiſtory court. The chapters 
houſe, in which ſixteen biſhops are interred, is a ſtately room, 
ſeventy-five feet long, and thirty-three broad, with an arched 
roof of ſtone, and a beautiful ſeat at the upper end, for the 
inſtalment of the biſhops. The decorations of this church 
are faid to be richer than thoſe of any other church in Eng- 
land, it having ſuffered leſs by the alienation of its revenues 
thad any other cathedral. King Henry the Eighth eſtab- 
liſhed the preſent endowment of this church for a dean, 
twelve prebendaries, twelve minor canone, a deacon, ſub- 
deacon, ſixteen lay ſinging men, a ſchoolmaſter, uſher, maſter 
of the choriſters, a diviaity reader, eight almſmen, eighteen 
ſcholars, ten choriſters, two verg'rs, two porters, two.cooks,. 
two butiers, and two ſacriſtans, 

This cathedral is adorned with a finecloifter-on the ſouth, 
ſide, formerly glazed with painted glaſs. On the eaſt fide is 
the chapter-houſe, the deanery, and a building called The Old 
Library. On the weſt ſide is the dormitory, and under that 
are the treaſury. and ſong-houſe. On the north tide is the 
new library, which is a large lightſome building, begun by. 
Dean Sudbury, on the fide of the old common refectory of a 
convent. 

Beſides the catheCcral, there are fix pariſh churches, three 
of which ſtand in the principal or middle part of the town. 
and the other three in the ſuburbs. ' Thoſe in the city are 
St. Nicholas, or the City Church, which ſtands in che mar- 
ket- place; St. Olwald's, commonly called Eluet Cburch; 
and St. Margaret s, called Croſs Gate Church, which is a pa- 
rochial chapel to St. Oſwald. Thoſe in the ſuburbs are 
St, Giles's, commonly called Gilly-Gate Church; St. Mary's 
the Great, commonly called North Bailey Church; and St, 
Mary's the Leſs, called South Bailey Church; St. Macy' s the 
Great is alſo called Bow Church; becauſe before it was re- 


built, its ſteeple ſtood on an arch croſfing the ſtreet, 


South of the cathedral is the college, a quadrangular pile of 
building, incloſing a ſpacious court, It coafilts at preſent of 
houſes for the prebendaries z and che greatelt part of it has 
been either new built, or very. much improved ſfince the reſto» 
ration, Oppoſite to the coilege gate, upon the caſt fide is the 

| Exchequer, 
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| Exchequer. At the weſt end was the Gueſt-Hall, for the ens 


tertainment of ſtrangers, and near it is the granary, and other 


offices of the convent, On the north fide of the cathedral is ob 
the college ſchool, with a houſe for the maſter ; and between ſo 
the church; yard and what is called The Caſtle, or The Biſhop's br 
Palace, i is an area, called he Palace Green. To the weſt Fo Jo: 
this is the ſhire-hall, where the aſſizes and ſeſſions are held po 
for the county, and near it is a fine library, built by Dr. as 
Coſin, who was biſhop of this ſee in the time of Charles the ſid 
Second, and the Exchequer built by Dr. Nevil, who was bi- liv 
ſhop afterwards, In the Exchequer are the offices belonging th 
to the county palatine court, On the eaſt fide of the cathe= cc 
Gal! is an hoſpital, built and endowed by Biſhop Coſin; and lo 
there are two ſchools, one at each end of it, founded by Biſhop 
Langley, and new built by Biſhop Coſin. On the north fide 
af the cathedral is the calle, which afterwards became the ta 
biſhop's palace. It was built by William the Norman, and It 
the outer gate of it is now the county gaol. fr 
Both the abbey or cathedral of Durham, and the caſtle, in 
are pleaſantly ſituated on the ſummit of a high cliff, whoſe pl 
foot is waſhed on two ſides by the river Were. The walks, F. 
on the oppoſite banks ate very beautiful, flagged in the middle, ar 
and paved on the ſide, and are well kept. They are cut al 
through the woods, impend over the river, and receive a ve- al 
nerable improvement from the caſtle and ancient cathedral, li 
which ſoar above. 
The other public buildings of this city are the Tolbooth, 
by which may be underſtood the cuſtom-houſe, which ſtands fi 
near St. Nicholas's church; the croſs, and a conduit, both in h: 
the market-place ; there are alſo two ſtone bridges over the ſt 
river Were. | | f. 
0 ' | | n 
e d e gt. J 
MARK ET TOWN S. * 
SUNDERLAND, which is ten miles from Durham, eighteen d 
from the mouth of the river Tees, and two hundred and fixty- f 
nine miles from London, is ſituated on the ſouth bank of the 
river Were, and is a populous well built borough and ſea-port, 
and has a very fine church, It is noted for its coal trade, a 
from which it derives great wealth; and the coal of this i 


place 
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place is ſo remarkable for burning ſlowly, that it is ſaid to 
make three fires. The port is ſo ſhallow, that the ſhips are 
obliged to take. in their loading in the open road, which is 
ſometimes very dangerous to the keelmen or lightermen that 
brivg the coals down to the ſhips ; therefore the ſhips which 
Joad here are generally ſmaller than thoſe in the neighbouring 
ports, but as they ride in the open ſea, they are ready to ſail 
as ſoon as they can get in their loading, which is a very con- 
ſiderable advantage; for they have been known to ſail, to de- 
liver their coals in London, to beat up againſt the wind in 
their return, and to get back, before the ſhips at Shields, a 
conſiderable port at the mouth of the Tine, which was 
loaded before them, had been able to get over the bar. 


DARLINGTON is ſituated upon the river Skern, at the dif- 
tance of two hundred and thirty-eight miles from London. 
It is a large market and poſt town, and a great thoroughfare 
from London to Berwick, It is one of. the four ward towns 
in the county of Durham, and is one of the moſt conſiderable 
places in the north of England for the manufacture of linen, 
particularly that ſort called FTuckabacks, uſed for table-cloths 
and napxins, of which great quantities are ſent to London 
and other places. Some fine linen cloth is alſo made here, 
and the water of the Skern is ſo famous iy bleaching, that 
linen is ſeat from Scotland to this town to be bleached, 


BaRNARD's CASTLE is two hundred and forty-five miles 
from London, on the north fide of the river Tees, and is an 
handſome well built town, but conſiſts only of one main 
ſtreet, and ſeveral Janes branching out. The chief manu» 
factures are ſtockings, bridles, and belts. I'his place has its 
name from a caſtle built here by Barnard, great-grandſon of. . 
John Baliol. The ruins of this ſtruQture ſtill remain,—In 
the reign of Edward the Fourth, the Duke of Glouceſter, 


- afterwards Richard the Third, ereted a college here for a 


dean and canons; and in the ſame reign an hoſpital was 
founded for a maſter and three poor women, ; 


Maxwoop is alittle town, higher up the ſame river, noted 


alſo for the ſtocking manufacture, and a park which extends 
itſelf from thence ro Barnard's caſtle, 


STOCKTON 
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* STOCKTON is eighteen miles from Durham, and two hun- 
dred and forty eight from London. It is ſituated on the 
river Tees, about two miles from its mouth. It is a cor. 
poration town, governed by a mayor and aldermen, and is one 
of the four ward towns of this county. It is well built, and 
2 place of great reſort and buſineſs, and its trade, and the 
number of its inhabitants are ſo much increaſed, that a church 
has been erected in the place of a little old chapel, The 
river Tees is capable of bearing ſhips of good burthen at this 
place, but the current is frequently dangerous. For the ma- 
nagement of the port there is a collector of the cuſtoms, and 
other inferior officers. Here is a good trade to London for 
lead, butter, and bacon ;, and there is a courſe near the town 
Where there are frequent horſe-races, The port of Stockton 
is a member of the town of Newcaſtle, as appears by a com- 
miſſion returned into the Exchequer in the reign of King 
Charles the Second, and by a report made in the third year 
of King George the Second, of the dimenſions of its three 
Jawful quays for the ſhipping and landing goods, 


Bisgor's AUKLAND is fix miles from Durham, and two 
hundred and fifty from London. It was formerly called North 
Hukland, to diſtinguiſh it from another place, not far diſtant, 
called gutland. Both are ſituated in a diſtrict of this county 
called Autlandſhire, from which they derive their name. 
£ukland is probably a corruytion. of Oa#land, the land of 
oaks, this part of the county containing ſeveral fine foreſts, 
and abounding in oak trees. This town afterwards becoming 
a market-town, was called Market Aukland, and is now cal- 
led Biſhop's iukland, from a palace which belongs to the 
biſhops of this ſee. It is ſituated near the conflux of the 
rivers Were and Gaunleſs, is reckoned one of the beſt towns 
in the county, and has a ſtone bridge over the Were. The 
palace was built, or rather improved, by Anthony Beck; who 
was bifhop of. Durham in the reign of Edward the Firſt, 
In the civil wars of 1641, it fell into the hands of Sir Arthur 
Haſlerig, baronet, a commander in the parliament army, who 
pulled moſt of it down, and built a new houſe with the ma- 
terials. Upon the reftoration it came into the hands of 
Biſhop Cofin, who pulled down the houſe built by Haſlerig, 
and added a Jarge apartment to What remained of the old 
building. He alſo erected a chapel in it, where he lies buried, 

| - from 
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from which time it was called Di/hop's Auſland, and founded 
and endowed an hoſpital for two martied men, and two mat- 


7 ied women. : 


HARTLPPOOL is two hundred and fiſty-eight miles from 
London, and ſtands on a little promontory, fix miles north 
of the Tees, and is encompaſſed on all ſides, except the eaſt, 
by the ſea, It is an ancient corporation, and has a ſafe hate" 
bour. The town depends almoſt entirely on fiſhing, and on 
the harbour, which is much frequented by colliers, eſpecially 
in ſtreſs of weather: but the market is now much reduced. 
The ſhore affords an agreeable proſpect to thoſe who ſail by, 
exhibiting a pleaſing variety of corn fields, meadows, villages, 
and other rural ſcenes. | | 


7 8 4 N 
REMARKABLE SEATS, VILLAGES, CuntosrTis, &c, 


Raby Cafilt, the ſeat of the Earl of Darlington, is ſituated 
north-eaſt of the town called Barnard's Caſtle, It is a noble 
maſſy building of its kind, uninjured by any modern ſtrokes 
inconſiſtent with the general taſte of the edifice; but ſimply 
magnificent, it ſtrikes by its magnirude, and that idea of 
ſtrength and command naturally annexed to the view of vaſt 
walls, lofty towers, battſements, and the ſurrounding out- 
works of an old baron's reſidence. The building itſelf, be- 
fides the coutts, covers an acre of land; the ſize may from 
thence be concluded. The fouth front of it is very beauti- 
fal, the centre of it is from a deſign of Inigo Jones; nothing . 
in the Gothic taſte can be more elegant than the ſtile and pro- 
portion of the windows. The rooms ate very numerous, and 
more modern in their proportion and diftribation than one 
would eaſily conceive to be poſſible within the walls of fo 
ancient x building; but by means of numerous paſſages and 
cloſets, many of both which have been fcooped out of the 
walls, and back fairs, the apartments are extremely conve- 
nient, well connected, and at the ſame time perfectly diſtinct: 
his Lordſhip has made ſeveral improvements, which add 
greatly to the ſpaciouſneſs and convenience of the apartments, 
in general, | 

T be bed=chambers and dreffiog-rooms are of a good fize 
and proportion, and ſeveral of the lower apartments large and 
Vol. I, 2 E ; elegantly 
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, elegantly fitted up. One of the drawing-rooms is thirty feet 
by twenty; and the adjoining dining- room fifty-one feet by 
twenty-one ; the windows of both of plate-glaſs, and in the 
ſmalleſt and lighteſt of braſs frames. Near the dining-room 
there is a rendezvous apartment, ninety feet long, thirty-ſix 
broad, and thirty-ſix high z a proportion that pleaſes the eye 
at the very entrance; it is improved by an addition of thirty 


feet in length, by a circular tower at one end of it, in the 


ſame ſtile as the reſt of the caſtle; by which means the ſouth 
front is greatly improved, and the room receives not only an 
additional ſpace, but the light of a circular bow window. 
The park and ornamented grounds around the caſtle. are 
diſpoſed with very great taſte, The lawns, woods, planta- 
tions, objects, are remarkably beautiful. Entering the lawn 
from the plantations near the houſe, the whole ſweep has a very 
fine effect. The dop-kennel, a Gothic ornamented building, 
is ſeen on one ſide riſing out of a fine wood, and beautifying 
the ſcene much. Upon the hill to the right is a Gothic 
farm-houſe, a ſimple but pleaſing deſign, in very fine ſitua- 
tion; in front, along the valley, ſeveral clumps of trees are 
ſcattered, and between them his Lordſhip's farm-houſe on. a 
Tiling bill; a building which, greatly ornaments the grounds, 
This part of the lawn is finely incloſed on three ſides with 
thriving plantations. This leads into the extended part of 
the lawn, which is, for its extent, as beautiful a one as can 
any where be ſeen : the inequality of the ground is remark- 
ably favourable to its beauty; it conſiſts of fine ſweeps of 
graſs, ſtretching away to the right and left, over, hills moſt 
elegantly ſpread. with plantations. on one fide, and preſenting 
to theeye a fine waving uninterrupted ſurface through a val- 
ley, on the other. It loſes itſelf in ſuch a manner among the 
woods, as to give room for the imagination to play, and pic- 
ture an extent ſuperior to the reality. In front, upon a fine 
riſing hill, is ſituated the farm-yard, with a moſt elegant 
phie ſereen in rl. of; M8 
From this hill, you look back on a very fine fcene, To 
the left, the whole is bounded by a moſt noble range of 
| planted hanging hills, which extend to the woods in front, 
fſurrounding the caſtle to the diſtant proſpect, in a moſt pic- 
**tureſque manner: the hollow ſcoops of lawn are pecaliarly 
beautiful: to the right, it has a noble ſweep through the 
valley, with a prodigious extenſive proſpect over it to 5. 
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bury-topping, &c. Nothing can be more beautiful than this 
whole view, which is compoſed of the moſt elegant diſpoſi- 
tion of ground imaginable ; the hanging hills ſpread with : 
wood; the hollow ſcopps of graſs, ſpacious lawns, and diſ- 
tant proſpect upon the whole, fill the eye and pleaſe the ima- 
gination. Winding up to the right, and moving along the 
terrace,which is a natural one,but leads through an extenſive 
plantation, the views it commands are very fine, You look 
down upon the farm, and the hill upon which it {tands, ' 
which waves through the valley in a moſt pleaſing manner: 
throwing your eye more in front, you catch a lake breaking ' 
upon the view in irregular ſheets of water, juſt over the 
tops of the lower woods; the effect moſt truly pictureſque. 
Upon the right, the whole valley is commanded, and the vil- 
lage of Staindrop well ſituated among incloſures and ſtrag- 
gling trees. | | | 
Advancing, the proſpect varies ; a fine ſweep of cultivated 
hill is ſeen upon the left, and the Gothic farm-houſe, orna- 
menting all the ſurrounding grounds ; deſcending into the 
vale, you catch the village and church of Staindrop, moſt 
pictureſquely among the trees. Further down, from among 
the loping woods, through which the riding leads, the caſtle 
is ſeen riſing moſt nobly, from a fore ground of wood,” in a 
ſtile truly magnificent. Croſſing this part of the lawn to the 
lower terrace, you meet with grounds before unſeen, which 


ate excellently diſpoſed ; the plantations judiciouſly ſketched, 


and the views pleaſing, | 

The whole range of ground is ſeen to very great advantage, 
by riding along the ſouthern plantation: you there command 
the whole, from the caſtle on one fide to the hills beyond the 
farm- houſe on the other; and the ſweep of plantations here 
appears very noble. Upon the whole, plantations diſpoſed 
with more taſte, are no where to be ſeen; none which are 
ſketched with more judgement for ſetting off the natural 
inequalities of the ground, and managed more artfully for 
preſenting, on a ſmall ſpace of land, a largeextent of ſurface 
to the eye. Nor can any thing of the kind be more b:auti. 
ful than the lawn, which ſpreads over the hills and among 
the woods, ſo as to appear in different ſweeps of green, in- 
denting in ſome places the woods, and breaking through 
them in others. No object in the ſtile of ornament, can be 
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more agreeable in itſelf, or more ſtriking from its ſituation, 
than the farm- houſe, which is ſeen from moſt parts, of the 
ground, and always to advantage. | 


Coker, the ſeat of Mr. Car, is a moſt: romantic ſituation, 
and Jaid out with great judgement, The walks are very ex» 
tenſive, principally along the ſides or at the bottom of deep 
dells, bounded by vaſt precipices finely wooded, and many 
parts of the rocks ate planted with vines. The river Were 
winds along the hollows, and forms two very fine reaches at 
the place where you enter theſe walks. Its waters are very 
Clear, and its bottom a ſolid rock, The view towards the 
ruins of Finchall-abbey is remarkably great, and the walk 
beneath the cliffs has a magnificent ſolemnity, a fit retreat for 
its monaſtic inhabitants. This was once called The Deſert, 
and was the rude ſcene of the auſterities of St. Godric, who 
carried them to the moſt ſenſeleſs extravagance, A ſober 
mind may even at preſent be affected with horror at the proſ- 
peR from the ſummits of the cliffs into a darkſome and ſtu · 
pendous chaſm, rendered ſtill more tremendous by the roaring 
of its waters over its diſtant bottom, 


Lumley Cafile, belonging to the Earl of Scarborough, is 
pleaſantly ſeated in a fine park, near theeaſt bank of the river 
Were, It is a large ſquare building, with towers at each cor- 
ner, having a large court-yard in the middle. It contains a 
great number of ſpacious antique as well as modern built 
rooms, and the paintings are curious and valuable. 


Among the other ſeats in this county are alſo the follow- 
ing :—The Earl of Carliſle's, at Stanhope; Ravenſwarth 
Caſtle, near Durham, the ſeat of Lord Ravenſworth ; Lord 
Falcanberg's, at Henknowle ; Sir John Eden's, at Jeſt Auk- 
land ; Sir Ralph Conyers's, at Harden; and Biſhop's Aukland, 
one of the ſeats of the Biſhop of Durham. 


The cataracts of the river Tees are extremely well worth 
viewing After the river has ſlept in a long and peaceful 
canal, it pours its ſtreams down continued. precipices, and 
falls for ſeveral hundred yards, where it is toſſed from rock to 
rock, and making a prodigious noiſe, hurries oe in 
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ſheets of foam, The margin of the river is rocky, the hills 
ſurrounding are barren and deſolate, and nature ſeems here, 
by her outward garb, in ſuch poverty, as if ſhe was the out- 
caſt of an offended Deity ; from whence the affrighted floods 
fly as from the object of ſo tremendous an interdict; yet in 
her lap this baggard daughter of the earth bears immenſe and 
inexhauſtible treaſure: the value of the lead mines is not to 
be eſtimated. Lower down is another fall of the river Tees, 
but very different in its aſpect. The vale in many parts ſhows 
pretty encloſures; the hills become green, inſtead of ruſlet, 
and the rocks are capped with turf. ta ſhort, this ſcene is as 


Neſbam, a village upon the river Tees, ſouth-eaſt of Dar- 
lington, and in the road from London to Durham, is remark» 
able for a ford over the river, where the biſhop, at his firſt 
coming to take poſſeſſion of the ſee, is met by the country 
gentlemen, and where the lord of the manor of Sockburn, a 
village ſouth-eaſt of Neſham, upon the ſame river, advances 
into the middle of the ſtream, and preſents him with a faul- 
chion, as an emblem of his temporal power, which he re- 
turns him again, and then proceeds on his way. | 


Shields, in this county, is of conſiderable note for its (alt 
works, there being in this place above two hundred pans for 
boiling the ſea water into ſalt, which are ſaid to require one 
hundred thouſand chaldrong of coals every year. The ſalt 
made here ſupplies London, all the intermediate country, and 
every place that is ſupplied with that commodity by the navi- 
gation of the river Thames. 


At Oxenball, a hamlet between Darlington and the Tees, 
are three large deep pits full of water, called Hell Kettles, 
and by the common people thought to have no bottom. Some 
ſuppoſe theſe pits to have been ſunk by an earthquake, becauſe 
from an ancient book entitled The Chronicle of Tinmauth, it 
appears that on Chriſtmas day, in the year 2 179, the earth at 
this place roſe to a great height above the level, in which 
ſtate it continued till the evening, and then ſinking down with 
an horrid noiſe, was ſwallowed up, and left a pit full of wa- 
ter, which has continued ever ſince. The people here have 
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an opinion that theſe pits communicate with the river Tees, 
and with each other, by ſubterraneous paſſages. This opi- 
nion Mr. Camden ſeems to have adopted; and, as a proof of 
the fact, he relates, that Cuthbert Tonſtall, biſhop of Dur- 
ham, baying put a gooſe, which he marked for the purpoſe, 
into one of theſe wells, found it again in the river Tees. 
This ftory, however, is not now credited; and by a later 


account of the pits, it appears, that the depth of the deepeſt 


is not above thirty yards. The moſt probable opinion ſeems 
to be, that they are old coal pits, rendered uſeleſs by the raiſing 
of water in them, which is always cold, though Mr. Cam- 
den ſays it is hot. It is remarkable that theſe pits are always 
full to the brim, which is upon the ſame level with the river 


Tees ; there ſeems therefore to be good reaſon to believe 


that the water in the pits is ſupplied from the river, whether 
the paſſage of communication would permit a gooſe to go 
through or not; nor does the communication make it neceſ- 
ſary that the pits ſhould be deeper than they are. 


Lancheſter, a village ſtanding north-weſt of Durham, upon 
the Roman highway called Watling-ſtreet, is ſuppoſed by Mr, 
Camden to be the Roman Longovicum, ſeveral inſcriptions 
having been dug up here which favour that opinion, and it 
appearing by many ruins to have been fortified with a ſtrong 
thick wall, and adorned with temples, palaces, and other pub- 
lic buildings. | | 


Bincheſter, a village upon the river Were, ſouth-weſt of 
the city of Durham, is ſuppoſed to have been the Vinovium 
of Antoninus, and the Binovium of Ptolemy, Here are till 
viſible the ruins of walls and caſtles. A variety of ſeals, 
urns, and other antiquities, have been dug up in this place, 
particularly ſome Roman coins called Bincheſter Pennies, and 
two altars. 


At Winſton, a village upon the river Tees, about four miles 
eaſt of Barnard's Caſtle, are ſeen the remains of a Roman 
highway, which may be traced from Bincheſter to Cattarick, 


a village near Richmond, a conſiderable borough town in 
Yorkſhire, | | 


Cheſicr 
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Chefter in the Street, which is a ſmall village near Durham, 
in the way to Berwick, is of great antiquity, and is ſup- 
poſed to have been a Roman ſtation, 25 


At Eöcheſter, a village lying north-weſt of Cheſter in the 
Street, were diſcovered ſome years ago, the traces of a Roman 


ſtation, about two hundred yards ſquare, with, large ſuburbs, 
ter where a variety of ancient remains haye been dug up. 
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1 county is bounded by Suffolk and Cambridgefhire on 
the north; by the German ocean on the eaſt ; by the 
river Thames, which ſeparates it from the county of Kent, 
on the ſouth ;z and by the counties of Middleſex and Hertford 
on the weſt. It is about fifty miles in length, thirty-five in 
breadth, and one hundred and forty in circumference ; and 
contains twenty hundreds, twenty-two market-towns, fout 
hundred and fifteen pariſhes, and one million two hundred and 
forty thouſand acres. It abounds with corn, cattle, and wild 
fowl ; and the north parts of it, eſpecially about Saffron 
Walden, produce great quantities of ſaffron, Abundance 
of oxen and ſheep are fed in the marſhes near the Thames, 
and ſent to the markets of London. The inhabitants of 
this county have plenty of fiſh of all ſorts from the ſea and 
rivers; and by the ſea fide are decoys, which in the winter 
ſeaſon produce great profit to their. owners. Towards the 
ſea the air of this county is aguiſh, though it is more ſo in 
regard to ſtrangers than to the natives, The principal ma- 
nufaRures of this county are cloths and ſtuffs, but particu- 
larly bays and ſays, of which, about half a century. ago, ſuch 
quantities were exported to Spain and the Spaniſh colonics 
in America, toclothe the nuns and friars, that there has often 
been a return from London of thirty thouſand pounds a 
week, in ready money only, to Colcheſter. and a few ſmall 

towns round it. : | 
The principal rivers in this county are the Stour, the Lea, 
the Coln, the Blackwater, and the Chelmer. The Stour 
riſes in the north-weſt part of Eſſex, and running ſouth-eaft 
ſeparates it from Suffolk, and falls into the German Ocean at 
Harwich. I he Lea riſes in the north-weſt part of the coun- 
ty, runs almoſt directly ſouth, and ſeparating Eſſex from the 
counties of Hertford and Middleſex, falls into the Thames 
at Blackwall.— The Cola riſes alſo in the north-weſt part of 
Eſſex, and running ſouth»weſt to Halſted, runs parallel to 
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the river Stour, and paſſes by Colcheſter, where, forming an 

angle, it runs ſouth-ſouth-eaſt, and falls into the German 

Ocean, about ſeven or eight miles ſouth- eaſt from that town. 

The Blackwater riſes alſo in the north-weſt part of Eſſex, 

and running ſouth-eaſt paſſes by Braintree, and falls into the 

Chelmer at Malden. —The Chelmer riſes within two or three 

miles of the ſource of .the river Blackwater, and running 
zearly parallel to it, paſſes to Chelmsford, where, forming an 

angle, it runs directly eaſt, and receiving the Blackwater, 

falls into the German Ocean near Malden, . | 


{ 


MARKET TOWNS. 


CHELMSFORD is a conſiderable town, which is ſituated at 


| the confluence of two rivers, the Chelmer and the Cann, 


from the former of which it derived its name. It is the 
county town, and is diſtant from London twenty- nine miles. 
The town conſiſts but of four ſtreets, but is regular and well 
built. The entrance io it from the London road is over an 
old ſtone bridge, built by Maurice, Biſhop of London, in the 
reign of Henry the Firſt. As ſoon as this is paſſed over, a 
ſpacious, ſtreet preſents itſelf to the view of the traveller, at 
the upper end of which, upon a little aſcent, ſtands the ſhire» 
houſe, Each ftreet lies with an eaſy deſcent towards the 
centre, and is waſhed with a current of clear water. The 
Chelmer .and the Cann form here an. angle, along which lie 
many pleaſure gardens, and ſome of them are agreeably laid 
out. ' 
In an open ſpace, nearly a ſquare, adjoining to the ſhire- 
houſe, ſtands a conduit. It is of a quadrangular form, about 
filteen feet high, built with ſtone. and brick : it has fout 
pipes, one on each ſide, from which the pureſt water is perpe- 
tually flowing. The following inſcription is on the {ide that 
fronts the part from whence the ſpring riſes; This conduit 
in one minute tuns one hogſhead and a half, and four gallars 
* and a half. In one day 2262 hogſheads and 54 gallons, 
* In one month 63,360 hogſheads. And in one year 825,942 
* hogſheads.and 54 gallons.” e X 
The aflizes, general quarter ſeſſions, and other county 
courts, are held at Chelmstord ; and here likewiſe are held the 
elections for the knights of theſhire; and here ſtands the county | 
Vor. ; 5 2 F gaol. 
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gaol. The great road from London to Colcheſter, to Har- 
wich, to Suffolk, and many parts of Norfolk, lies through this 
town, ſo that it is furniſhed with ſeveral good inns. Adjoins 
ing to the ſhire- houſe is a good market-place, where a market 
is held every Friday, ſopplied with corn, meat, filh, fowls, &c; 
The church is an handſame ancient ftrufture, ſituated at the 
end of the town. There are ſeveral handſome monuments in 
it erected in memory of the Mildmay family, one in particular 
for Benjamin Mildmay, Earl of Fitz-Walter.— There is a 
good free-ſchool in this town, which was founded'by King 
Edward the Sixth, beſides two other charity-ſchools. SY 


CorcnesTER is a very ancient town, in the north-eaſt part 
of the county, at the "diſtance of about fifty-one miles from 
London. It ſtands upon the north fide of a fine eminence, 
riſing gradually from the river Colne, which waters the north 
and eaſt ſides. It is the moſt conſiderable town in the county, 
and is governed by a mayor, high-ſteward, recorder, eleven 
aldermen, eighteen common=councilmen, and other corpo- 
ration officers, It was laſt incorporated by King William the 
Third, and is a liberty of itſelf, having four wards and ſix» 
teen pariſhes, eight of which are within the walls, and eight 
without. It is a populous place, and is about three miles in 
citeumference: the ſtreets are fpacious, and though not in 
general remarkably well built, yet there are a great many 
good houſes init, beſides the guild- hall, adjoining to which 
is the town-gaol, and a hall called Dutch-barze-hall, belongs 
| Ing to a corporation for the ſupport of the baize and ſay ma- 
nufactures, both of which are fine buildings. Here are ten 
pariſn churches, and three meeting-houfes,, of which one is 
for the Quakers; Here are alſo two charity ſchools, one for 
ſeventy boys, and the other for fifty boys and girls, a work - 
houſe, and two free grammar- ſchools; and there are thtes 
bridges over the river Colne, which was made navigable by act 
of parliament for ſmall eraft up to a long ſtreet next the water 
fide, called The Hithe, where there is a quay, and for ſhips of 
_ large burthen, to a place called The J/yvenhee, within three 
miles of the town, where there is a cuſtom-houſe, 1 

Colcheſter had formerly the greateſt manufactory of baize 
and ſays of any place in England; but that trade has of late 
years conſiderably declined here. This place is alſo. remark» 
able for candying eringo roots, but much mote for its oY 
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for which it is particularly famous. They are taken near the 
mouth of the Colne, upon ſands: called The Spitts, and are 
carried up to the Wyvenhoe, where they are laid in. beds or 
pits on the ſhore to feed; after they have continued in theſe 
pits ſome time, they are barrelled and brought to Colcheſter, 
from whence they are ſent in great quantities to London and 
other places. Such ſhoals of ſprats are caught here, and con- 
ſumed by the woollen manufacturers, that the common name 
for this fiſh in Eſſex is The Weavers Beef of Colcheſter. 

This town has ſent members to parliament from the ewenty= 
third year of the reign of Edward the Firſt to the preſent 
time; and upwards of fifteen hundred perſons are entitled 
to votes here. There are three market days in every week in 
this town, viz. on Wedneſday, Friday, and Saturday; and 
here are five fairs held, one on the ſecond Tueſday in April, 
another on the 5th of July, another on the 23d of July, ana- 
ther on the 2d of Auguſt, and the laſt on the 20th. of Oftoher, 

Colcheſter is ſuppoſed by ſome to be the ancient Camulodu- 
num; and it has been obſerved that there are a greater quan- 
tity of Roman remains here than in any other part of Britain; 
vaſt quantities of Roman bricks and tiles being to be ſeen in- 
corporated, and which indeed are the principal ingredients in 
all the moſt ancient edifices, the town-wall, the caſtle, and 
the churches being half built with them. The Suppellex 
Romana of all kinds ſtill abounds, ſcarcely any places being 
dug up without diſcovering urns, vaſes, and poterie, of all 
ſorts, or at leaſt fragments, among which is a great deal of the 
fine glazed and red ware, reſembling the moſt beautiful of chat 
which comes from China. Lamps, rings, intaglias, ſtyles, 
chains, and ſepulchral urns, with the aſhes therein are likewiſe 
frequently. found; a remarkable urn in particular was taken 
up a few years ago; it contained twenty gallons, having in it 
another of two gallons, with the aſhes, as is ſuppoſed, of à 
Roman lady, becauſe there were alſo with it two bottles of 
clay for incenſe, two clay lamps, one metal veſſel for oint- 
ment, and a ſpeculum of poliſhed metal, anciently uſed for 
a looking-glaſs. And there ate here a great number of Moſaic 
or teſſelated pavements, about three feet under ground, having 
black, white, red, and yellow teſſetæ, and looking like a beau- 
tiful carpet. Some of theſe are preſerved, being encloſed and 
covered. But as to Roman coins and medals, it is ſaid that even 
buſhels have been found in and about this town, and among ſt 
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them many gold ones. — The walls of this town are till 
ſtanding, but very much decayed in ſome places, particularly 
on the north ſide. Where the wall remains perfect, it is faced 
either with Roman brick, or ſquare ſtones, about ſeven or 
eight inches in diameter. 1 2852 I 

- Colcheſter Caſtle ſtands on the notth fide of what is called 
the High-ftrect, and is a ſquare of about two hundred and 
twenty-four yards in cireumference on the outſide. | The 
whole building is à mixture of ſtone and Roman bricks ; 
but moſt of the Roman bricks are in broken pieces, taken 
from the ruins of mote ancient edifices formerly ſtanding in 
the town. The corners of the walls, and fides of the doors 
and windows, are of free ſtone. | N 

. In 1631, Dr. Harſnet, Archbiſhop. of Vork, gave to the 
town of Colcheſter all his library of books, and they are de- 
poſited in the caſtle. Several additions have ſince been made 
to this library; and a very capital addition of valuable books 
would have been made to it by the late Biſnop Compton; 
but the love of learning was then ſo prevalent at Colcheſter, 
that the Biſhop's benefaction was neglected, in order ta fave 
the expence of carriage { I: s 


HAR wick ſtands at the diſtance of ſeventy · two miles from 
London, and is ſituated on a cliff or point of land, at the 
northeaſt corner of the county of Eſſex. It is bounded on 
the eaſt by the ſea, and on the north by the mouth of the 
river Stour, and the haven of Orwell. The waſhing and un- 
dermining of the tides, and the falling of large pieces of the 
cliff have made this point a peninſula, and it is apprehended, 
in a courſe of years, will make it quite an iſland. The town 
is not large, but well built, and populous, It was formerly 
walled' round, and had four gates; it had alſo a caſtle, and an 
_ admiralry houſe, It was firſt made a borough by King Ed- 
ward the Second, and was afterwards incorporated by King 
James the Firſt, | Between this town and a high hill called 
Beacon Hill, not far diſtant, there is a eliff eonſiſting of a 
kind of clay, parts of 'which are continually falling down 
into a petrifying water at the bottom, which they imbibe, 
and being afterwards-taken out and dried, they become an 
impenetrable and durable ſtone, and with this ſtone the towa 
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The harbour is very ſafe, and ſo ſpacious, that an hundred 
fail of men of war, with their tenders, beſides three or four 
hundred ſail of coltiers, have ſometimes been ſeen here at the 
fame time. The mouth of the harbour at high water, is 
near three miles wide, but the channel, by which alone the 
ſhips can come into the harbour, is deep and narrow, and lies 
on the Suffolk ſide; fo that all the ſhips that come in or 
out are commanded by a ſtrong fort, called Landguard Fort, 
which was built by King James the Firft, on a point of land, 
ſo ſurrounded by the ſea at high water, that it looks like an 
iſland, lying about a mile fron the ſhore. The town was 
formerly fortified on the land fide, but in the reign of King 


Charles the Firſt the fortifications were demoliſhed. —TFhere 


is a Guildhall, and a tolerable good exchange at Harwieh; 
and as it is a ſea- port, here is a cuſtom-houſe, called The 
King's Houſe, with a collector, comptroller, land-ſurveyor, 
tide-ſurveyor, two land- waiters, and four tide-waiters 

For the guidance of veſſels into the harbour, in a room 
over the chief gate there is a light kept every night with a 
coal- fire, to which anſwers a light-houſe on the ton - green 
below the cliff, with lamps fupplied with oil. By means 
of them ſhips are conducted clear of a ſand called The An- 
drews, into the rolling grounds, where there is good an» 
chorage. a | | 

The ſhorteſt and ſafeſt paſſage between England and Hol- 
land being from this port, it brings a conſiderable number 
of travellers this way, eſpecially in time of war; for whoſe 
convenieney, and the carrying of the mails, there are four 
packet- boats, and in war time two Dover packet-boats, Ki 
William, and King George the Firſt and Second, uſually 
embarked and landed at chis place, in their jouraies to and 
from Holland and Hanover. 1 

Here is a good yard for building ſhips, with ſtore-houſes, 
cranes, launches, and other neceſſaries.— The ton - hall and 
gaol were lately pulled down, and re-built with brick; and 
the private buildings, and pavement of the ſtreets, are of late 
years much improved, | 

The fiſhery here is ſo much increaſed of late years, that 
there are now upwards of fixty fiſhing ſloops belonging to this 
town, of about fifty tons burthen. Phe copperas works, 
which were formerly carried on here, have been dropped far 
ſome years, and yery little copperas is naw picked up here ; 
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neither are there many lobſters taken on the ſhore, as for- 


merly. But a number of fiſhing ſloops from hence are em- 
ployed to fetch lobſters from Norway to London, and other 
markets, each of them bringing on an average about twelve 
or fourteen thouſand on a ſingle voyage, and moſt of them 
making two voyages from hence between February and July. 
As many, or rather a larger number, of veſlels, ſail every 
winter from hence to the Dogger Bank, and there fiſh for 


Dogger cods, which. are very large and much eſteemed, 


This fiſhery, till within theſe few years, was not much un- 
derſtood by our fiſhermen ; but they are now become 
ſo expert therein, that hopes are entertained of eſtabliſhing 
the turbot-trade here likewiſe, which will be a great ſay- 
ing to the nation, as the Dutch, carry a great quantity of 
ready ſpecie from the London markets every ſeaſon, for that 


- kind of. fiſh. 


Part of a Roman caſtra, or camp, ſtill remains at Hat- 
wich; and here and there are found mutilated parts of a 
large ſtone pavement, which are ſuppoſed to be ſufficient 


proofs of its having been a Roman military way; or, in the 


Saxon ſtile, a Sane. Several coins have been found 
here; and a teſſelated pavement: was alſo diſcovered, and a 
wall pulled down about twenty years ago, built entirely of 
Roman materials.—At a Roman caſtle called by Camden, 
Walton, otherwiſe Feliæſtou- Caſile, many fragments of urns, 


and other antiquities, have been dug up. An elephant's tooth 


was likewiſe found near the remains of this caſtle; and it is 
ſaid that more of them have been found in Harwich cliff, 
which were probably buried there by the Romans, Dion 
Caſſius ſays, that ,clephants were brought into Britain by 
Claudius, who landed his army in Keat, and croſſed the 
Thames with it into Eſſex, where he conquered the natives. 
This happened in the year 43: So that theſe teeth are ſup- 
poſed to have lain in the earth onę thoyſand ſeven hundred 
eats. | | 
"high church is only a chapel of eaſe to the mother 
church at Dover-court, It was founded by Roger Bigod, 
Earl of Norfolk. — Harwich ſends two members to parlia- 
ment. Here are two fairs held, one on the feaſt of St. Phi- 
lip and St. James, and the other on the feaſt of dt, Luke the 
ELvangeliſt. ROY . 
Dover- Court is a mile diftant from Harwich, In this pa- 


-” 


ſeveral uſes in huſbandry, which are ſaid to be very durable, 
and to wear like iron. Here are two fairs held, one on the 3(t 
of May, and another on the 18th of October. 


SAFFRON WALDEN is a large and populous town, ſeven 
miles from Thaxted, and forty-three from London, The 
neighbouring fields were formerly chiefly appropriated to the 
cultivation of ſaffron, from which circumſtance it derived 
part of its name; but that plant is now chiefly cultivated 
more weſtward, in and about the confines of Cambridgeſhire, 
Saffron is ſaid to have been firſt brought into Eſſex in the 
reign of King Edward the Third; and Eſſex and Cambridge» 
ſhire ſaffron is accounted the beſt in the world. There is a 
great Neal of the malting-buſineſs carried on at Saffron-Wal- 
den: Here is likewiſe a manufacture for bolting cloths, and 
for checks and fuſtains. Many of the poor are employed in 
the making of ſacks, and in ſpinning of fine yarn for the 
manufactories in Norwich. Many of the inhabitants. are 
ciſenters, who have a meeting- houſe for the Independents, _ 
another for the Baptiſts, and a third for the Quakers. It 
has a large market weekly on Saturday, and two fairs an- 
nually ; one on the Sunday in Mid-Lent, for horſes, &. and 
the other on the firſt of November, for cows, &c. 

The church is an ancient and ſtately ſtructure, ſituated 
nearly in the centre of the town. On the ſouth- ſide of the 
chancel are ſteps. which lead to a vault, the burial place of 
tie Suffolk family, The remains of ſix Earls of Suffolk 
ate depoſited here, and of others of the ſame noble family. 
And under the ſouth arch of the chancel is an elegant altar 
monument, erected to the memory of Lord Audley, High 
8 of England, in the rejgn of King Henry the 

ighth. ' n "| 

There was a priory founded here in 1136, by Geoffrey de 
Mandeville, Earl of Eſſex; and in the year 1190 it was con- 
verted into an abbey, The ſite of it was near the great pond 
by the bowling-green at Saffron-Walden, where foundations 
and bones have been dug up. - 


WALTHAM-ABBEY,, or WALTHAM:HoLy-CRoss, is 
twelve miles from London, and is ſituated on the eaſt fide of 
the river Lea, which here dividing, incloſes ſome iſlands with 
fine meadows, and parts Eſſex from Hertfordſhire, and this 

Hy place 


place from Waltham Croſs, or Weſt Waltham. The firſt 
mention which is 'made of this place by ancient writers, is 
about the latter times of the Saxons ; when it appears that 
Tovi, a man of great wealth and authority, ſtandard-bearer 
to King Canute, induced by the abundance. of deer, built a 
number of houſes here, and peopled them with ſixty-ſix in · 
habitants. King Edward the Confeſſor, into whoſe hands it 
afterwards came, beſtowed this place upon his brother-in- 
law Harold, ſon to Earl Godwin, who built an abbey here, 
from whence the place derives its preſent name. Tovi had 
begun a church here for two prieſts, and committed to their 
keeping a miraculous croſs, ſaid to have been diſcovered in a 
viſion to a carpenter far weſtward, and brought hither in a 
manner unknown: which was reported to work many won- 
ders. On account of that croſs, this place is ſaid to have ob- 
tained the name of Holy Croſs. 4 555 
After Harold became poſſeſſed of it, in the year 1062, he 
founded here a college for a dean, and eleven ſecular canons, 
in memory of King Edward, his Queen Edith, his father and 
mother, and all his other relations; and endowed it with 
Weſt Waltham, and ſix teen other manors. Many other very 
conſiderable grants were afterwards made to this monaſtery, 
and it was alſo endowed with very great and ſpecial privileges 
and immunities. However, it appears that the foundation 
for a dean and canons was of no longer continuance than 
from the year 1062 to 1177, For the court of Rome having 
formed the deſign of introducing into all convents monks in- 
ſtead of ſeculars, under pretence that the latter lived more ir- 
religiouſly and carnally than the others, King Henry the Se- 
cond converted this college into a monaſtery for an abbot, 
and ſixteen monks of the order of St. Auguſtine, His prin- 
Cipal motive for ſo doing, appears to have been the ſaving 
| His money; for, in order to pacify the Pope, having vowed 
to erect an abbey for canons regular, to the honour of God 
and St. Thomas a Becket, for the expiation of his fins, it 
was much cheaper for him to make a ſmall change in this, 
than to erect a new one. However, from this time till the 
diſſolution of monaſteries, it continued an abbey for Auſtin 
monks. Its abbots, who were mitred, and had the twentieth 
place in parliament, lived in a moſt ſplendid but hoſpitable 
manner; and were frequently viſited by King Henry the 
Third when he was reduced, and obliged to carry his family' 
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about for a dinner. The abbey was at the diſſolution be» 
"ſtowed by King Henry the Eighth on Sir Anthony Denny, 
one of his favourites, and gentleman of his bedehamber; but 
the manor of Waltham is at prefent in the- poſſeſſion of Sir 
William Wake, Bart. 1 

This abbey was a curious, large, and antique ſtructure; the 
whole front a few. years ago was entirely rebuilt with brick 
and ſtone, after a modern and beautiful form by Charles 
Wake Jones, Eſq, and on each fide front it had a wing. The 
hall was exceedingly handſome, being remarkable for its curi= 
ous wainſcotting and excellent paintings. In length it mea- 
ſured ſixteen yards and half, in breadth eight yards and half, 
and in height nine yards and à foot. It vas encompaſſed with 
many fertile paſtures, and pleafant meads and marſhes, The 
ſpicloos girden belonging to it was furrounded by a beautiful 
canal: the garden, which was very delightful, contained a 
variety of plants and fruits, fine groves and walks; and, in 
Mort, every thing that was neceſlary to render it agreeable, 
But the fine tulip=-tree that is here muſt not be forgotten, it 
being eſteemed tlie largeſt that ever was ſeen, This tree is 
| ſtill left, and is encompaſſed by a paling. But the houſe was 
= down in 1770, and the gardens are now let to a gar- 

r. , | : 

Waltham abbey- church is a Gothic edifice, rather large 
than neat, firm than fair, and very dark. The great pillars 
ate wreathed with indentings, which are ſaid to have been 
formerly filled up with brafs, To the ſouth fide of the church 
- adjoins à chapel (now converted into a ſchool), and formerly 
called Our Lady's, becauſe there was founded in it a chantry 
of that name; and under it is a very fair arched charnel- 
bouſe. The whole was formerly well leaded, but is now 
tiled. In the middle ſtood the tower, cathedral-wiſe. Part 
of it falling down ſoon after the ſurrender of the abbey, pro- 
bably in pulling dows the chancel and choir,a wall was run 
up at the eaſt end of the church; and a handſome tower was 
erected at the weſt end, eighty-ſix feet in height from the 
foundation to the battlements. This was begun in the year 
1558, at the charge of the pariſhioners ; and three years were 
employed in the building it. Every year's work is diſcern- 
able by the difference in the ſtones; and the pariſh was obliged, 
in order to raiſe money to complete the building, to ſell their 
bells, which before hung in a wooden frame in the church- 


1 


ECD a9: a er” Jane © 
yard ; fo that Waltham, which had formerly bells without a 
ſteeple, had for ſome time 2 ſteeple without bells. There are 
now fix bells. | | 8 

The founder, King Harold, was buried in the church, with 
his two brothers, Girth and Leofwine. Since the demoli- 
tion of the chancel, or of a chapel thereto adjoining, the 
place of his ſepulchre is within the garden of the lord of the 
manor. Over his grave lay a grey marble ſtone, with a croſs 
Carved upon it, and a Latin epitaph, which has been thus 

tranſlated : | 


«A fierce foe thee ſlew; thou a King, he a King in view 
“Both peers, both peerleſs ; both fear'd, and both fearleſs : 
„ That ſad day was mixt by Firmin and Calixt; | 
_ «© TH one help'd thee to vanquiſn, other made thee to languiſh. 
Both now for thee pray, and thy requiem ſay ; 


So let good men all to God for thee call.“ 


_ © The laſt account we have of this tomb-ſtone, is, that it 
was at Waltham-mill, and ſeen there by Dr. Uvedell, of 
Enfield. Towards the end of Queen Elizabeth's reign, King 
Harold's coffin was dĩſcovered by one Tomkins, gardener to 
Sir Edward Dinny, being of. a hard ſtone, (and covered with 
another) wherein the bones lay in proper order, without any 
kind of dirt, but upon the touch mouldered into duſt, 

A decent meeting-houſe was erected here in 1729, for Pro- 
teſtant Diſſenters, There are alſo here four alms-houſes, 
founded for four widows by Mr. Green, purveyor to King 
James the, Firſt, with an orchard and a barn adjoining, the 
rent of which is payable to the ſaid widows. Upon the alms- 
houſes is the following inſcription, the ſentiments of which 
deſerve to be attended to, whatever may be thought of the poetry. 


« Birth is a pain, life, labour, care, toil, thrall ; 

« In old age ſtrength fails; laſtly, death ends all, 

„ Whilſt ſtrong life laſt, let virtuous deeds be ſhown ; 
«© Fruit of ſuch trees are thereby hardly ſeen or known. 
To have reward with laſting joys, for ay 

«6. When vicious actions fall to ends decay. 

% Of wealth o'erplus, land, money, ſtock; or ſtore, 
In life that will relieve aged, needy, poor, 
Good deeds defer not till the fun'ral rite be paſt ; 
In life time what's done, is made more ſure, firm, faſt; 
4 So ever after it ſhall be known and ſeen 


The leaf and fruit mall eyer ſpring freſh and green. 1626.“ 
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In the eaſtern extremity of the pariſh, partly in it, and 
partly in that of Epping, by the ſide of Copped Hall Park, 
is a fine old camp, incloſing eleven acres, two roods, and 
twenty perches, commonly called Ambers Bank. The new 
road from Debdon Gieen to Epping goes through it. Mr. 
Morant is of opinion, that the deciſive battle between Boa- 
dicea and the Romans was fought hereabouts. 5 

Harold's Park, ſo named from Earl Harold, part of whoſe 
demeſnes it was, and given by him to Waltham Abbey, is 
about three miles north-eaſt of the church. RS 

The town of Waltham Abbey is built moſtly of timber; it 
is very irregular and inconvenient, and makes but a mean ap- 
pearancez the chief houſe in it is that of James Barwick, 
Eſq, The market-place is ſmall, and the market, which is 
held on Tueſdays, is well provided with grain, and noted for 
fine veal, pork, and pigs. Here are two fairs annually ; one 
on the x4th of May, and the other on September 25, 263 
which laſt was formerly held for ſeven days. ö 

On one ſide of this town are large and beautiful meadows, 
ſome of which are uſed in common to the town, Theſe 
meadows in the time of King Alfred, in the year 876, laid 
under water, which great water was then navigable, That 
truly oreat King (who really was, what ſome later Kings 
have only pretended to be, the father of- his people) divided 
the grand ſtreams of the river Lea into ſeveral rivulets, by 
which means ſome Daniſh ſhips which lay here for ſecurity, 
became water-bound, and their mariners were obliged to ſhift 
for themſelves over-land ; which proved a great check to the 
ravages of the Danes. mh | 

A new navigable river hath lately been cut here, It takes 
its riſe ata place called [ves's Ferry, in Hertfordſhire, where 
it is ſupplied from the old river Lea,.and extends through part 
of the town of Waltham Abbey, Endfield, Edmonton, and 


 Hackney=Marſhes, Bromley, Limehouſe, and Dick-Shore, 


emptying itſelf into the Thames. The chief utility of 
which is, that the navigation to Waltham Abbey is ſhortened 
about ten miles, and the expenſive delay of the craft in the 
Thames by eaſterly winds, is in a great meaſure avoided, 
Theſe rivers afford plenty of fiſh, ſome ſalmon-trout, cels, 


carp, tench, pike, perch, craw-fith, and many others. 


Near the town, on one of theſe rivers, are feveral curious 
gun-powder-mills, upon a new conſtruction, worked by 
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water, the old oneg having been worked by horſes. Theſe are 
reckoned the moſt compleat in England, and will make near 
an hundred barrels weekly for the ſervice of government, each 
barrel containing one hundred weight, They are now the 
property of Boucher Walton, Eſq. 

On the north fide of the town callico-printing is carried 
on With great ſpirit. The wool-combing buſinefs is alſo car» 
ried on here till ; but not in ſo extenſive a manner as it was 
formerly. 

The learned Dr. Joſeph Hall, afterwards biſhop of Exeter 
and Norwich, was miniſter of this pariſh ; as alſo Dr. Thomas 
Fuller, author of The Church Hiſtory of Britain, The Mor- 
thies of England, &c. and who was fo famous for the extra- 
ordinary ftrength of his memory. 


Eixo lies eaſt-north-eaſt of Waltham Abbey, and is 
ſeventeen miles from London. It is divided into two parts, 
namely, Upland, where the church is ſituated; and Townſide, 
Where the town ſtands. It confifts chiefly of inns and public- 
- houſes, the ſhops being few in number, juſt ſufficient to ſup- 


ply the town and neighbourhood with common neceſſaries. 


It is near a mile in length, extending almoſt due eaſt and 
welt. A market is held here weekly on Fridays, and its 
principal commodities are fowls and butter, it being parti- 
cularly famous for the latter, much of which is carried from 
hence to London. The buildings in the town are but indif- 
ferent ; and here is a church and a brick chapel, the latter in 
a a miſerable condition, at which and the church, divine fer- 
vice is performed alternately. Here is a Diſſenting meeting- 
Houſe, and alſo, a Quaker's meeting. The church ſtands 
pleaſantly on a riſing ground, is of one pace with the chancel, 
and of an uncommon length. It has of late been repaired 
and beautified, and is extremely neat, 


CHEerpinG ONGAR is a ſmall town, ſituated on the river 
Roding, eight miles from Epping, and twenty-one from Lon- 
don. It conſiſts chiefly of one ftreet of pretty good houſes, 
but has been a market town for many years, on which ac- 
count here are ſome good inns, The market is kept weekly 
on Saturdays. The traffic of this town, except on market- 
days, is but trifling, and at thoſe times is not very confidera- 
ble. Here ate two fairs annually, the one on Eaſter-Tueſday, 


the 
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the othar the day after the feaſt of St. Michael, both of 
which fairs are for toys and hiring of ſervants, ; 
This place in ancient records was called Ongar ad Caſtrum, 
from a caſtle built here by Richard de Lucy, who was in- 
truſted with the office of lieutenant of the kingdom in the 
abſence of King Henry the Second in Normandy,*. This 
caſtle was ſituated on the top of an artificial hill, and ſur- 
rounded by a large moat, which, with ſeveral other moats, 
compoſed the fortification z but the caſtle growing . ruinous, 
was taken down in Queen Elizabeth's reign, and an hand- 
ſome brick edifice erected in its room. But this building was 
demoliſhed'by Edward Alexander, Eſq, who in ; 744 erected, 
inſtead of it, a large handſome ſummer-houſe, embattled. It 
ſtands at a ſmall diftance north-eaſt from the church, is ſur= 
rounded by a deep and wide mote, and aſcended by a ſteep 
winding walk, arched over moſt of the way with trees, 
ſhrubs, &c, The room is roofed by a beautiful dome leaded, 
the top of which is aſcended by a pair of ſteps, and aver the 
embattlement the ſpectator is preſented with a beautiful proſ- 
pect on all ſides, 

- This place is ſuppoſed to have been of ſome note before the 
' Saxons were maſters here, The church is built partly of 
Roman brick ; and ſeveral Roman foundations have been diſ- 
_ in this patiſh, particularly in the church and church» 
Jari * 6 : . 50 


BxENTWooD, or BURNTWOOD is a poſt- town, eighteen 
miles from London, It is pleaſantly ſituated upon a hill, af- 
fords a pleaſing proſpect to the inhabitants, and of late is 
greatly improved in its buildings. As it is on the high road 
trom London to Harwich, it is a great thoroughfate, and has 
ſome good inns in it, One of theſe, the Crown lan, deſerves 
to be diſtinguiſhed for its antiquity. Mr. Simmonds, in his 
Collections, ſays, he was informed by the maſter, who had 
writings in his poſſeſſion to prove it, that it had been an inn 
for three hundred years with this ſign; that a family named 
Salmon held it for two hundred years, and that there had been 


eighty-nine owners, amongſt which were an Earl of Oxford, 
and an Earl of Eſſex. | 


Here 


* This Richard de Lucy was alſo ſheriff of Eſſcx and Hertfordſhire i 
K 56, and conſtituted alice of England n 1162. The 1 of 2 * 


ent was of his founding, where he entered himſelf a canon regular, and . 


died there in 1179, 
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Here is a good market weekly on Thurſdays, and two fairy 
yearly for cattle and horſes, one on the 18th of July, and 
the other on the 15th of October. Here is a grammar- 
ſchool, which was founded in 1557, by Sir Anthony Brown, 
in which all boys of this pariſh, or any other pariſh within 
three miles of the ſchool-houſe, are taught grammar learning 
3 Sir Anthony alſo founded five alms-houſes for five 

ngle poor perſons, three men and two women. 

A chapel was founded at Brentwood about the year 1221, 
which was dedicated to Thomas a Becket; and the perqui- 
fites of the chaplain chiefly aroſe from travellers upon the 
road, and ſuch as came out of devotion to Saint Thomas, as 
that ambitious and turbulent prieſt was ſtiled in an age of 
ignorance and ſuperſtition. From hence it aroſe, that a gate 


n.. * n 1 * 
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in this pariſh, in the way from Ongar, till retains the name 
of Pilgrim's Hatch, Divine ſervice is now kept up in this : 
chapel for the conveniency of the inhabitants of Brentwood, g 
the pariſh church of South Weald, to which Brentwood be- ; 
Jongs, being near two miles diſtance. h 
RUMFORD is fix miles from Brentwood, and twelve from : 
London, and is governed by a bailiff and wardens, who are ſ 
by patent impowered to hold a weekly court for the trial of 
treaſons, felonies, debts, &c. and to execute offenders, It is : 
pretty large, and conſiſts chiefly of one ſtreet, near half a 
mile in length, at the upper part of which is held a market K 
every Tueſday for live calves; every Wedneſday 2 general 6 
market z and in the winter ſeaſon, on Monday, a market for 1 
live hogs. Here is a fair annually upon Midſummer Day, | 
for cattle and horſes. About the middle of the town ſtands 1 
a good market- houſe and a town- hall. This is a poſt- town, th 
and the greateſt thoroughfare in the county. Here is a cha- pe 
pel, which ſtands nearly in the centre of the cown, and is a ſpa- h: 
cious ſtone building. In Rumford- ſtreet, near the turnpike, fa 
is a Charity ſchool, which was erected by ſubſcription in 
1710. It is a neat brick building, in which forty boys and 
twenty girls are educated, fo 
BARKING is the neareſt market-town in this county to 10 
London, from which it is only nine miles diſtance, and ſeven 
from Rumford. The town is of conſiderable extent, and 
chiefly inhabited by fiſhermen, whoſe boats, called ſmacks, lie * 


at 
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at the mouth of the river Thames, from whence their fiſh is 
ſent up to Billingſgate. The ma ket is held on Saturdays; 
and a fair is held here annually on the 22d of October, for 
horſes. It was to this place that King William the Con- 
queror retired, ſoon after his coronation, till he had erected 
forts in London to awe the inhabitants of that city. 

At this place Erkenwald, the fourth biſhop of London, 
founded the ſecond nunnery of the Saxons in England i, in 
the year 666, It was of the order of St. Benedict, and de- 
dicated to the Virgin Mary and St, Ethelburga, the firſt 
abbeſs, (ſiſter to the founder) who, with her ſucceſſor, was 
canonized. It ſtood on the north fide of the church-yard. 
One gate and part of the wall is ſtill remaining, | 

The manor of Barking, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
belonged to Sir William Hewett, who was lord mayor of 
London in 1589, and concerning whom the following ſto 
is related, Sir William lived upon London-Bridge, and had: 
an infant daughter. One of his maids playing with the child 
out of a window over the river Thames, by chance dropped 
her in, almoſt beyond expectation of being ſaved. A young 
gentleman, named Edward Oſborne, then apprentice to Sir 
William, at this calamitous accident jumped in boldly, and' 
ſaved the child: in memory of which deliverance,” and in 
gratitude, her father afterwards beſtowed her in marriage 
to the ſaid Mr. Oſborne, with a very great dowry. Several 
perſons of quality courted the young lady, and particularly 
the Earl of Shrewſbury; but dir William Hewett ſaid, 
% Oſborne ſaved her, and Oſborne ſhall enjoy her.” This 
Mr. Oſborne was anceſtor to the preſent Duke of Leeds. 

The pariſh of Barking is large, and ſo much improved by 
lands recovered from the Thames and the river Roding, that 
the great and ſmall tythes are computed at above ſix hundred 
pounds a year, —A little beyond this town, towards Dagen- 
ham, ſlood a great old houſe, where the gunpowder plot is 
ſaid to have been contrived; | 


INGATESTONE is a market- town, ſi x miles from Chelms- 
ford, and twenty-three from London. It conſiſts chiefly of 
inns, being a poſt-town, and the great thoroughfare to Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, Harwich, and Colcheſter. A conſiderable 


market 
+ Folkſtone nunnery was the firſt, which Was founded thirty-ſix years 


ore, 
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market for live cattle is held here every Wedneſday; and a 
very large fair is annually held here on the 1ſt of December, 
the principal commodity of which is alſo live cattle, - 5 


W1ITHAM- is a neat and pleaſant town, about thirty-ſeven 
miles from London, and between eight and nine from Chelms- 
ford. It is a poſt-=town, and contains ſome good inns. It 
has a market. for grain on Tueſdays, and two fairs are held 
here annually, one on the Monday before Whitſunday, and 
the other on the 14th of September. Edward, the ſon of 
King Alfred, commonly called Edward the Elder, built this 
town in the -beginning of his reign, and reſided at Malden 
during the time it was building, — Witham church ſtands 
upon an eminence, about half a mile weſt from the town. The 
walls both of the church and ſteeple are of Roman flint, ex- 
cept the top of the tower, which is brick, 'Fhere are ſome 
- monuments in the church, two of which are ancient. 


CoocrsHALL is a market-town, about ſeven miles from 
Witham, and forty-four from London. It ftands partly on 
the declivity of a hill, is pleaſantly ſituated, and is pretty 
large and populous. Here is a market on Thurſdays for corn, 
and an annual fair on Whitſun Tueſday, The church is a 
fpacious and lofty edifice, and ſtands pleaſantly at the upper 
end of the town, having a good proſpect ſouthward, 7 

Hereabouts have been found the remains of ſome ancient 
little Roman ſtation, or villa, adjoining; to the road which 
leads to the towns An arched: vault of brick was diſcovered, 
and in it a burning lamp of glaſs, covered with a Roman tile 
about fourteen inches ſquare, and an urn with aſhes and 
bones, and other antiquities. + 

An abbey was founded here in the year 3142, by King 
Stephen and Queen Maud, for Ciſtertian or White Monks, 
and dedicated to the Virgin Mary, The remains of the 
abbey ſtand within the precincts of Little Coggeſhall, near 
the river: it was a Gothic edifice, but is now moſtly demo- 


liſhed. | 


- BRAINTREE is about ſix miles from-Coggeſhall, and forty 
from London, and. is a great thoroughfare from London into 
Suffolk and Norfolk. The buildings are moſtly old, and of 
timber, but improved of late. Here is a market every Wed- 
| * | &Y neſday, 
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neſday,” well ſupplied with all kinds of neceſſaties, and at 
which vaſt quantities of corn, malt, and hops, are ſold y 
ſample. Two fairs are held here annually ; one on the 2d 
of Octobet, which holds three days; and the other on the 
8th of May, which laſts the ſame time; the principal traffic 
of which is live cattle, buiter, and cheeſe. 


- Dunmow is a very ancient town, ſituated pleaſantly on a 
hill, at the diſtance of forty miles from London. The trade 
of this place is inconſiderable, but a manufacture of baize 
and blankets is carried on here. In the centre of the town 
ſtands what is called the market-croſs, which is a very an- 
cient edifice ; and over againſt this is the guildhall, in which 
the town officers meet to tranſat the corporation buſineſs, 
The market is on Saturday, and here are two fairs held for toys 
only, one of which is on the 6th of May, and the other on 
the 8th of November. The church ſtands near a mile north 
from the main ſtreet, in a bottom, and is a large neat building. 


- TraxTED is an ancient town, fix miles from Dunmow, 
and forty-two from London, There is but little trade in 
this place; but here are two fairs annually, one held on the 
Toth of Auguſt, and the other on the Sunday after the Aſ- 
cenſion. This town is chiefly remarkable for its church, 
which is the fineſt in the county. It is a noble Gothic build. 

ing; and the length of it is an hundred and eighty-three 

feet, and the breadth eighty - ſeven feet, in the inſide, excluſive 
of the thickneſs of the walls and the projection of the but- 
treſles ; it is three hundred and forty-five yards in citcum- 
ference, is built cathedral-wiſe, with a croſs iſle, and conſiſts 
4 a ſpacious and lofty body, with north and ſouth iſles, 
At the weft end ſtands a noble tower, and ſpire, all of free- 
None, the perpendicular height of which, from the ſummit 

of the vane to the ground - floor is ſixty yards and one foot, 


© - HatsTEAD is a pleaſant and healthy town, at the diſtanee 
of forty-ſeven miles from London, ſituated on the ſide of a 
hill, the foot of which is watered by the river Colne. There 
"are many hops produced here, for the excellency of which 
this town is famous; and a manufactory for baize is eſtab- 
liſhed here. A market is held here every Friday, and two 
* fairs annually, one on the th of May, and the other on the 
Vor. I. 2 H 29th 
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29th of October, for cattle, hops, and toys. Here is a gram« 


mar- ſchool which was founded in the reign of Queen Eli- 


*4® 


zabeth. | 

Depnan is ſituated ſeven miles from Colcheſter and fifty. 
ſeven miles from London. This was ancieatly a famous 
cloathing town, ſo early as the reign of King Richard the 
Second; and the baize trade extended into it afterwards, but 
is now greatly upon the decline. The town is tolerably well 
built, and there are ſome very large houſes in it. Here is a 
grammar-ſchool, the governors of which were incorporated 
by a charter granted by Queen Elizabeth; and that princeſs 


particularly enjoined the parents of the boys who were edu- 


cated at this ſchool, that they ſhould furniſh their ſons with 


| bows, ſhafts, bracers and gloves, in order to train them to 


arms,—Dedham church is a handſome and ſpacious building; 
and the roof of an arch underneath. the ſteeple is finely 
adorned with the arms of the two families of York and Lan- 
Caſter, and red and white roſes ; and at the eaſt fide of the 


battlements there is a ſtatue of Margaret Counteſs of Rich- 
mond, and coronets all round, 


ManninG-TREE is a market - town at the diſtance of ſixty 
miles from London. It is ſituated on the ſouth ſide of the 
river Stour, and a conſiderable trade is carried on here in deals, 
coals, iron, and corn; and from hence the beſt whitings, and 
a quantity- of other fiſh, are carried to Colcheſter. The 
market is held here on T hurſday, and here is a fair on the 
15th of June. Manning-Tree church is a neat edifice, and 
was built at the expence of the late Richard Rigby, Eſq. 


Map is a very ancient town, at the diſtance of thirty- 
ſeyen miles from London, It ſtands on an eminence or ſide 
of a bill, ſouth of Blackwater Bay. It conſiſts of one wide 
Nreet, extending from weſt to eaſt near a wile, which is 
croſſed near the top by another. On the weſt fide of this 
town are the remains of a camp, through the middle of which 
is the road to Chelmsford : three fides of the fortifications 
ate viſible, being a ſquare or oblong, ineloſing about twenty» 
two acres; the reſt is built upon and defaced. The bay here 
makes a convenient harbour tor ſhips, and the merchants carry 
on a conſiderable trade in coal, iron, deals, and corn. _ 
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den has ſent burgeſſes to parliament from the third year of 
the reign of Edward the Third. The market here js on 
Saturday; and a fair is held here three weeks before Michael 
mas, and another on Lady-day and two days after. 

A ſhopkeeper of this town, whoſe name was Edward 
Bright was rendered famous by his extraordinary bulk and | 
weight, He is mentioned in The Philoſophical Tranſattions, 
and prints were publiſhed of him. Another inſtance of fa 
vaſt a ſize is ſcarcely to be met with in ancient or in modern 
hiſtory. At the age of twelve years he weighed one hun- 
dred and forty-four pounds z at nineteen he weighed three 
hundred and thirty-ſix pounds; about thirteen months before 
he died, his neat weight was forty-one ſtones and ten pounds, 
or five hundred and eighty-four pounds; at the time of his 
death he was manifeſtly grown bigger ſince his laſt weighing, 
in that proportion by which he has increaſed on an average, 
viz, of about two ſtones a year; ſo that he was nearly forty- 
four ſtones; or ſix hundred and ſixteen pounds, neat weight. 
He meaſured five feet nine inches and an half in height; his 
body round his cheſt was five feet ſix inches, and round the 
belly ſix feet eleven inches. His arm in the middle was two 
feet two inches about, and his leg two feet eight inches. 
After his death ſeven men were buttoned in his waiſtcoat, 
He died in 1750, aged twenty-nine. He was an active man 
till a year or two before his death, when his corpulency ſo 
over-powered his ſtrength, that his life began to be a burthen 


to him. He left awidow big with the ſixth child. His cof- 


fin was of an enormous ſize, and they were obliged to cut a 

way through the wall and ſtaircaſe, to let his corpſe down 
into the ſhop. It was drawn upon a carriage to the church, 
and let down into the yault by the help of a flider and pullies. 


RocurorD is a market town, at the diſtance of forty-one 
miles from London, and ſituated on a ſmall ſtream that 
falls into the river Crouch. It gives its name to the hun- 
dred in which it lies. The market is on Thurſday, and here 
are two fairs annually, one on Eaſter Tueſday, and the other 
on the Wedneſday after Michaelmas-day. S 

At King's Hill, about half a mile north-eaſt of Rochford 
church, is held what is called The Lawleſs Court, a whimſical 
cuſtom, the origin of which is not kaowns On the Wedneſ- 
day morning next after Michaelmas-day, the tenants are 
| 2Hz2 punob 


bound to attend upon the firſt cock-crowing, and to knee - 
and do their homage, without any kind of light but ſuch'as 
the heavens will afford, The ſteward of the courtcalls all 
ſuch as are bound to appear, with as low a voice as poſſible, 
giving no notice when he goes to execute his office; however, 
he that gives not an anſwer is deeply amerced. They are all 
to whiſper to each other; nor have they any pen and ink, but 
ſupply that deficiencywith a coal; and he that owes ſuit and 
ſervice, and appears not, forfeits to the lord of the manor- 
double his rent every hour he is abſent. A tenant of this 
manor ſome years. ago forfeited his land for non- attendanet, 
but was reſtored to it, the lord only taking a fine. 


, 


REMARKABLE SEATS, VILLAGES, CURIOSITIES, &. 


There are in the village of Wanſted, and in its neighbours 
.* hocd, 'everal fine ſeats of the nobility, gentry, and wealthy 
citizens; but their luſtre is greatly, eclipſed by and 


Houſe, the magnificent ſeat of Earl Tylney. This noble 


ſeat was prepared by Sir Joſias Child, who added to the ad- 
vantage of a fine ſituation, a vaſt number of rows of trees, 
planted in avenues and viſtas, leading up to the ſpot of ground 
where the old houſe ſtood. The late Lord Tylney, before he 
was ennobled, laid out the moſt ſpacious pieces of ground in 
_ gardens that are to be ſeen in this part of England. =; 
The green- houſe is a very ſuperb building, furniſhed with 
ſtoves and artificial places for heat, from an apartment which 
has a bagnio, and other conveniencies, that render it both 
uſeful and pleafant, © + | 2 
The houſe was built ſince theſe gardens were finiſhed, by 
the late Earl of Tylney, and deſigned by Colonel Campbell, 
and is certainly one of the nobleſt houſes, not only near Lon- 
don, but in the kingdom. It is two hundred and ſixty feet in 
length, and ſeventy in depth, fronted with Portland ſtone. It 
conſiſts of two ſtories, the ſtate and ground ſtory, This late 
ter is the baſement, into which you enter by a door inthe 
middle underneath the grand entrance, which is a noble por» 
tico of ſix Corinthian columns ſupporting a pediment, in 
which are the arms of Lord Tylney. To this you aſcend by 
a flight of ſteps, and paſs into a magnificent ſaloon, richly de- 
Forated with painting and ſeulptute, through which you paſs | 
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into the other ſtate rooms, which are ſuitably furniſhed with 

pictures, gilding, velvet, tapeſtry, and other rich hangings. 

Before this houſe. is an octangular baſon, which ſeems equal 

to the length of the front. On each ſide as you approach the 

houſe, are two marble ſtatues of Hereules and Venus, with 
 obeliſks and vaſes alternately placed. The garden front has 
no portico, but a pediment with a baſs relief ſupported by 

{ix three quarter columns. Th * | - 
The fore front of the houſe has along viſta that reaches to 

the great road at Leighton Stone, and from the back front 

facing the gardens is an eaſy deſcent that leads to the terrace 
and affords a moſt beautiful proſpect of the river, which is 
formed into canals z and beyond it the walks and wilderneſs 
extend to a great diſtance, riſing up the hill, as they loped | 
downwards before; ſo that the fight.is loſt in the woods, and 
the whole country, as far as the eye can reach, appears one 
continued garden. © | | | | 
The grand hall at Wanſted Houſe is fifty-three feet long, 
by forty-five broad; the ornaments conſiſt chiefly of two _ 
large antique ſtatues, on marbie pedeſtals, of Livia and Domi- 
tian; and three large pictures by Caſali, viz, Coriolanus, 

Porſenna, and Pompey taking leave of his family. = 
The ball room, which runs the whole breadth of the houſe, 

is ſeventy-five feet by twenty-ſeven, and is very elegantly 

fitted up with gilded:ornaments of all kinds, 

One of the dining rooms is ornamented with three lar 
pictures by Caſali, viz. Alexander directing Apelles to paint 
Campaſpe, who is ſitting naked in a chair, the continence of 

Scipio, and Sophoniſba taking poiſon. I 


New Hall is now the property of Lord Waltham, and is 
ſituated in the pariſh of Boreham, which is three miles from 
Chelmsford. It is not certainly known by whom this edifice 
was erected ;z but it is ſuppoſed to have been built by Butler, 
Earl of Ormond, in the reign of King Henry the Seventh. 
It was once made a place of royal refidence by King Henry 
the Eighth, who in 1524 kept the feaſt of St. George here. 
It afterwards came into the poſſeſſion of George Monk, Duke 
of Albemarle, famous for the ſhare he had in bringing about 
the Reſtoration, who lived here in great pomp. 5 

The late Lord Waltham took down a conſiderable part of 
this great edifice, and yet reſetved enough of it to make a 

| 8 a noble 
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noble and eommedidas country ſeat for himſelf, to which hp 
added ſeveral new offices, It muſt indeed, in its primitiye 
grandeur, have been a houſe of extraordinary ſize, if what f 
very confideritly ſaid be true, namely, that what is dow left 
is only one tently part of the original building. | 
The great halt is one of the nobleſt in the kingdom, At 
the entrance of it the beholder is ſtruck with its grandeur, jt 
being upwards of forty feet high, ninety in length, and fifty 
wide. Oppoſite tb the gtand entrance is another door, which 
formerly led into à ſpacious court: over this are the arms of 
Henry the Eighth, done in baſſo relievo in free-ſtone, and 
well executed. | 
The preſent Lord Waltham has greatly improved this ſeat, 
and has laid out the gardens and patk with much taſte z he 
has alſo made 4 noble piece of water in the new gardens be- 
hind the houſe, and erected neat it a good green-houſe, He 
has likewiſe added to the other buildings a new wing for 
ſtables and coach-liouſes. The avenue which leads from the 


gteat road to the houſe is near a mile long, and has double 


rows of lofty trees on each fide. It is reckoned the fineſt in 


England, and gives a very venerable air to this magnificeq; 
manſion, a Pies 


| Richard Hoate, Eſq. an eminent banker in London, ha 


alſo afine ſeat in the pafiſh of Boreham. It is beauriſully 


ſituated at the top of an avenue of trees, between which is a 
fine piece of water, extending from the road neatly to the 
houſe. The houſe itſelf is not very large, but of an elegant 
conſtruction, built of white brick: the inſide is adorned 


with marble chimney- pieces, and other decorations, the ſpoils 


of the ancient manſion of New Hall. The gardens are pret- 


tily diſpoſed behind it; from theſe runs a delightful lawn 


down to the banks of the Chelmer, which, together with 
Danbury Hill, and vatious other beautiful objects that hero 
meet the eye, furniſn a moſt agreeable landſcape. 


; About a mile ſouth of Saffren-Walden is Audley Houſt 


or, às it is more frequently called, /udley End, which is at 
preſent the ſeat of Sir John Griffin Griffin. It was built by 
Thomas Lord Audley, of Walden, who was created Earl of 


Suffolk by King James the Firſt, to whom he was treaſurer, 


The Earl deſigned it as a palace for his Majeſty, and when it 
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was finiſhed preſented it to him; but the King, when he ſaw 
its vaſt extent and magnificence, ſaid, that * it would ſuit 
very well a Lord Treaſurer, but was too much for a Fing. 
It remained therefore in the poſſeſſion of the Earls of Su 
folk during that and the ſucceeding reign ; but it was after- 
wards purchaſed by King Charles the Second ; who, not 
being able to pay for it, mortgaged the hearth tax to the the 
Earls, as a ſecurity for the money, This tax was taken off 
ſoon after the revolution, but the ſtate not being then in a 
condition to pay the money for which it had been pledged, 
the houſe was granted back again to the family. It was then 
the largeſt royal palace in the kingdom. The expence of 
erecting it is ſaid to have amounted ta one hundred and ninety 
thouſand pounds, The mere model of it in wood is ſaid to 
have coſt five hundred pounds, It confiſted of two courts, one 
of which, and part of the other, including a gallery two hun- 
dred and twenty-ſix feet long, thirty-two wide, and twenty- 
four high, were taken down by Henry Earl of Suffolk bes» 
tween ſeventy and eighty years ago» The part of it which 
is now remaining is only a fourth of its original extent. 
Before the weſt front of it are many lawns, riſing to the 
view, and watered by the river Cam, cut in the form of a 
fine canal, over which are two elegant bridges. I he eaſt 
front commands an extenſive park, walled in, and a view of 
the church and town of Saffron Walden, The ſouth ſide 
looks into a curious piece of clumped pleaſure ground called 
The Mount Garden; and the north into a lawn, ſeveral plan- 
tations, and a neighbouring village, 


* 


Anthony Bacon, Eſq. has a good houſe, ſtanding ina pad- EE 
dock, about a mile and half eaſt from Walthamſtow church; 


and Thomas Groſvenor, Eſq. has a fine old houſe half a mile 
welt from the ſame church, 


A good houſe in the pariſh of Vanſted, pleaſantly fituated, 
and having thirty acres of gardens, was built in' 1690, by Sir 
Francis Daſhwood; and from him the eſtate patled to Sit 


Orlando Bridgman ; but it is now the property of Humphry 
Bowles, Ela,” | Ng 9 , a 


At Woodford Row, Richard Warner, Eſq. has afine gar- 
den, with a labyrinth, adorned with ſeveral Greek inſcriptions, 
| Y and 


F TT Ei ©7 ky 


and other curioſities 5 and Robert Moxam, Eſq. bas an ex 
ceeding good houſe at Voodford, called The Proſpett Houſe, 
a a name which it derives from its ſituation, which is remake 
- ably pleaſant. 1 | Pt 


About a mile and a quarter ſouth-weſt of Chigwell chycall 
in a bottom, waſhed by the river Rodin, is Luxborough, a fine 
ſeat belonging to John Raymond, Eſq. why 


The manor of Barrington, now called Rolls, is about half 
a mile north-eaſt from Chigwell church. The manſion 
houſe to it is an elegant modern building, with extenſive 
offices, and every conveniency ſuitable to render it a very 
commodious and agreeable ſeat, It ſtands upon the declivity 
of a large hill, and is enriched with a fine proſpect. | - 


Deux Hall, the ſeat of R. Lockwood, Eſq. ſituate in the 
pariſh of Lamborne, commands an extenſive proſpect. | 
Biſhop's Hall, in the ſame pariſh, is the ſeat of William 
Waylet, Eſq. It derives its name from its having been for- 
merly the habitation of Henry Spencer, biſhop of Norwich, 
In the reign of King Richard the Second, a prelate more ce- 
lebrated for his military exploits than bis learning and piety, 


At a little diſtance from Lamborne, in the pariſh of Staple» 
ford 4bbots, Sir Anthony Thomas Abdy, Bart. has a fine 
ſtat known by the name of 2 Ibyns. It is ſituated about half 
a mile north from Stapleford church, and is ſurrounded by 

a ſmall park It is a large ftately edifice, and by ſome thought 
to be erected by Inigo Jones; but Mr. Horace Walpole is of 
opinion that this is a miſtake,” Is 

Knowle, otherwiſe: Knowle's Hill, a mile ſouth weſt from 
the church, is a pleaſant. ſpot in this pariſh, where Henry 
Spencer, biſhop of Norwich, (of whom we juſt made men- 
tion) had alſo a ſeat. A piece of ground here, being a wood 
of twelve acres, is ſtill called Biſhop's Moat, where is a moaty 

reported to have been paved with marble, 7 538 


* 


In the adjoining pariſh of Naveftcck ſtands Nawve/tock Hall, 
the ſeat of the Earl of Waldegrave. It is ſituated a lutle way 
north from the church, is a handſome regular brick buildings 
and has ſo many advantages and decorations, both of ""_ 
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and art, as renders. it a very pleaſing and elegant ſeat. The 
| gardens and grounds around it have been much improved by 


Lord Waldegrave. | 4 ! 


” Relvedon Hall, in the pariſh of Kelvedon Hatch, is the 
property of John Wright, Eſq; and is a very elegant new- 
built brick-houſe, with proper offices belonging to it; and 

likewiſe pleaſant gardens, ſome pieces of water, and other de- 
corations; but what contributes in the greateſt meaſure to 
render this | ſpot delightful, is the rich and extenſive proſpet 
that it commands; in which a part of London, although 
full twenty miles diſtant, is to be ſeen in a fine clear day by 
the naked eye. . | . . 

John Luther, Eſq; has alſo a ſeat here called Miles'i, about 
a mile diſtant from the church. | f | 


In Theydon Mount (a neighbouring pariſh) is a fine ſeat, 
known by the name of Hill Hall, which for elegance, and the 
kineneſs of its proſpects, is eſteemed inferior to few in the 
county of Eſſex. This edifice was built by Sir Thomas 
Smith, ſecretary of ſtate in 1548. It is a quadrangular, with 
very thick and lofty walls, adorned with columns in imitation - ' 
of ſtone. The entrance to it is northward, along a ſtately 
avenue of great length and ſuitable breadth, on each fide of 
Which are rows of ſtately elms and other plantations, Great 
alterations were made in it by Sir Edward Smith in the laſt 
century, and more have been made by its preſent owner, Sit 
Charles Smit. . | 


Ceoperſale is à capital ſeat, ſituated about two miles north 
of Theydon Gernon church. The houſe ſtands upon the 
declivity of a hill, on the right hand fide of the road to Ep- 
ping. Around the houſe are a variety of beautiful lawns, viſ- 
wes, and other agreeable. objects; but the proſpect is very 
much confined, ; TIE 


In the pariſh of Loughton are ſeveral handſome villas, par- 
ticularly that in which Captain Williams reſides, on the left 
mand fide of the road leading to London; one belonging to 
vackville Boyle, Eſq; at the bottom of Bucket Green; and 
mother to Alexander Hamilton, Eſq; upon Dedden Green. 
Richard Lomax Clay, Eſq; formerly high ſheriff of this 
County, has an excellent houſe upon the ſummit of Golden 


f 


Vor. I. 21 0 © 


— 


8 is in the pariſh of. | 
nient modern edifice,”and is very agreeadly ſituated, The 


FW „E 21 


Hill, which commands an exceedingly rich and extenſive 
oſpect, in which the greateſt part of the city of London is 
included; and Lougbton Hall, though it is not a regular, is 
a large handſome building, ſurrounded by a variety of beau- 
i e 


About two miles from Waltham Abbey, in the road to Ep- 


ping, is a beautiful feat, named Warleys, lately in the poſſeſs 


hon of Mr. Carter, but now belonging to his two daugh« 
ters. The houſe is fituated in a bottom; but the park, and 
other objects about it, 'riſe to the view, and form a pleaſing 
prop ·ͤ¹ ; 

Edward Parker, Eſq; has alſo a good houſe about a quarter 
of a mile eaft from Witham Abbey. CES 


Copped Hall, or Copt Hall, the "Pp of Toki Conyers, Eſq; 
Epi This is an elegant and conve- 


gardens belonging to it are well laid out, and here is a large 


park. In the old houſe hete'was' a ſtately gallery fiſty-ſix 
.___ pards long, erected by Sir Thomas Heneage, which was blown 


down in November, 1639, by a violent hurricane. At this ſeat 


Was formerly a chapel, wherein was placed the fine paintedplaſs 


window from New Hall chapel, and which John Conyers 
Eſq; fold to the pariſhioners of St. Margaret's, Weſtminſtery 


by whom it has been put up in the chancel of that chureh. 


Near Cheping Ongar is the pariſh of Greenſted, wherein' 
David Robotier, Eſq; has an handſome ſeat, called Greenſted 


Hall, which is ſituated a little way caſt from the church, | 


ſeat of Anthony Wright, Eſq. 
8 | 2 


Io the pariſh of Southweald Sir Thomas Parker, formerly 
Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, has a pleaſant ſeat. 
The late- Thomas Towers, Eſq; lord of the manor, has 


alſo a very elegant ſeat near South Weald church, adorned with 
rich plantations, bandfome gardens, a good park, &c. in which 


Jatter is duilt a proſpect houſe, in the form of a tower, em- 
battled, affording a moſt delightful view. | 


The Honourable Captain Hamilton has alfo an agreeable) 
'. ſeat in this pariſh, ,” _ | | | 


On Weald Side Common is a ſeat called Ditchley's, the 
relidence of George Nicholls, Eſq; adjoining to which is the 
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? At Pilgrim Hatch is Dounſell's the ſeat of Francis Manby, 

.” Beſides theſe, there are many very good houſes that cannot 
be properly called ſeats, but which are either the reſidence or 
retirement of families of conſiderable fortune. 


Pirgois a fine ſeatbelonging to Lord Archer, fituated near 
Havering-at-Bower. The houſe is an ancient venerable 
ſtructure, within a conſiderable park. There is a ſmall cha- 

pel belonging to it, 


About half a mil out of Romford, on the road leading ta 
{ Brentwood ftands' Geddy Hall, the ſeat of Richard Benyon, 
Eſq; formerly Governor of Fort St. George. It is a noble 
manſion, and is ſurrounded by a pleaſant park and beautiful 
© gardens, plentifully watered by a fine canal, 


”  Cranham Hall, in the pariſh of Cranbam, four miles from 
© Romford, is an antique building, which is the reſidence of 
+ General Oglethorpe, famous for ſettling the province of 
+ Georgia, in North America, | 


In the pariſh of Dagenham, at the diſtance of fifteen miles 

from London, the late Henry Muilman, Eſq; had an hand- 

| ſome ſeat, The building is of brick, ſpacious, ſurrounded 
by a park, and commanding an agreeable ptoſpect. 


About four miles north from Berking church, Charles Ray= 
mond, Eſq; who was high · ſheriff for the county in 177 1, has a 
ine ſeat, named Valentines, which has been termed a cabinet of 

curiolities, The houſe is one of the neateſt, and beſt adapted 
to its ſize, of any modern one in the county: its ornaments 
= are well choſen, and the grounds belonging to it laid out with 
gfeat judgement and taſte, _ | | 

Bamber Gaſcoyne, Eſq; has alſo a good houſe about a 
quarter. of a mile ſouth-eaſt from Berking church, named 
Biffrons, which commands a fine proſpect, and behind it is 2 
pretty park. N 


There are ſeveral handſome ſeats in the pariſh of Leyton, 
belonging to wealthy citizens and other gentlemen, particu= 
larly. Goring Houſe, alſo. called The Foreſt. Houſe, Which is 


252; C 
Joftily Grand fronting Epping foreſt, and is the property of 
Samuel Boſanquet, Eſq. 

The manor-houſe of Leyton, which is a fine ſeat, i is the 
property of Thomas Blaydon, Eſq. 

About a quarter of a mile north-eaſt from the church, 
Thomas Oliver, Eſqz bas a beautiful ſeat, which formerly 
belonged to Sir Fiſher Tench, It is a modern ſtructure, 
adorned with large and delightful gardens, with plantations, 
walks, groves, mounts, and canals, ſtocked with fiſh and 
fowl. | 
T he ſeat of Henry More, Eſq; near balf a mile weſt frond 
the church, is alſo very agreeably ſituated. The houſe is 
Jarge and handſome, and the gardens and ene helbagy 
ing to it are ſuitable, | 


Green Street, in the parifh of Eaft Haw clas the ſeat of Sir 
Nicholas Gerard, and now belonging to Mrs. Whiteſide) was 
once, it is ſaid, the habitation of an Earl of Weſtmoreland, 
and probably of Lady Latimer. Tradition likewiſe ſays, 
that Queen Anne Boleyn was confined in a tower till ſtand- 

ing near the ſaid houſe. 


Six William Mildmay, Bart. has a very handſome ſeat in 
this county, known by the name of Moulſpbam Hall. It is 
pleaſantly ſituated on an eaſy aſcent, about a quarter of a mile 
on the eaſt ſide of Chelmsford. The grand front commands 
Danbury Hill. It is a very regular edifice, and on the top 
of it are three ſtatues, repreſenting Diana, Apollo, and Mer- 
cury : under theſe ate, the family arms in baſſo relievo, carved 
In free-ſtone, "The other parts of the houſe have a view of 

the London road, of the town of Chelmsford, and of the 
park and gardens, It was rebuilt by the late Earl of Fitz- 
walter, and was ſo conſtructed as to be at once elegant 
and commodious, The pilaſters, cornices, entablatures, and 
other decarations, are of ſtone. In the infide is a quadran- 
gular court flagged, It has a gallery on each floor round it, 
by which means an eaſy acceſs is obtained to all the different 
apartments, without the inconveniency of making any of 
them a paſſage. The principai rooms are large and well diſ- 
poſed. The grand hall at the entrance is lofty, and the cieling 
curiouſly wrought with fret- work. In the breakfaſt room are 
many pictures of the Mildmay family, ſome of which are well 

pxecured, Among theſe is Sir William Mildmay, who was 
| 25 Chancellor 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer in the reign of Queen Eliza» 
beth, and founder of Emanuel College, Cambridge. —The 
great picture room contains ſeveral family portraits; and here 
is alſo a good piece of the old Duke of Schombergh on 
horſeback, attended by a black, who carries his helmet. — Ia 
the little picture room contiguous to this, are ſome. good 
paintings: on the right hand the door is ſeen an half length 
of an old woman in « white hood, whoſe diſtorted features 
ſhew the utmoſt diſtreſs. Upon her ſhoulder a caterpillar is 
ſeen crawling, which is ſaid not only to have cauſed the violent 
zpitation apparent in her face, but alſo her death. Here is 
' alſoan antique painting of Matilda, daughter to Lord Robert 
Fitzwaltet, who was ſaid to be poiſoned in the abbey of Dun» 
mow by King John. — And in another room here is a picture 
of one Sir Henry Mildmay, a branch of this family, repreſent- 
ing him as dead and laid out, covered with a black velvet 
pall. It is ſaid that he died abroad, and that a faithful ſer> 
vant, who accompanied, him, employed a limner to draw him | 
after his deceaſe. It is ſo well done as to ſtrike the beholder | 
with ſome degree of horror; and for this reaſon has been re.“. 
moved from the collection to an anti-chamber.— The garden 
belonging to this ſeat are neatly laid out, and here is alſo a a 
park prettily diſpoſed, 


F = | 


About three 'miles from Chelmsford is the pariſh of Wid 

ford, wherein John Richard Comyns, Eſq; has an handſome 
ſeat. It is a neat modern built houſe, ſurrounded by a good 
park and pleaſant gardens, well watered, It is called Higb- 
lands, from the loftineſs of its ſituation, which circumſtance 
readers it very celightful, from the ſeveral pleaſing; proſpects 


it commands, It was erected by the late Sir John Comyns, 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, ' | | 


Ingatęſtone Hall, the property of Lord Petre, is a venera- 
ble ſtately pile of building, having within a ſpacious court, 
and before it is another, round which are the offices. It lies 
very low, but on that account is well ſupplicd with water, 
and ſtored with fiſh ponds ; and the gardens are laid out in an 
2 manner. „ Is 

Ia the pariſh of Ingateſtone is alſo a very good modern 
built houſe, called The Hide, which was built by the late 
Timothy Brand, Eſq; who was High Sheriff of the county 
of, Eſlex in 1721, and is now in poſſeiſion of Thomas Brand 
Hollis, Eſq»: REY Ie ; 


la 
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In the pariſh of Margaretting, which joins to Ingateſtons 
and Widford, Richard Holden, Eſq; has a pleaſant manſions 
houſe, known by. the name of Cold Hall. It is an elegant 
modern building, ſituated on an eminence, with gardens well 

laid Out. | 7 : « 
There is alſo in this pariſh, on the left hand ſide of the 
road leading from Chelmsford to Ingateſtone, a very gogd 
houſe belonging to Humphrey Sidney, Eſq. Before the houſe 
is a pleaſant avenue of ſtately trees. 1 


In the pariſh of · Great Waltham, which is about four miles 
from Chelmsford, John Joliff Toffnel, Eſq; has an hands 
fome feat, about a quarter of a mile from the church, know 
by the name of Lang/eys. It ſtands on a pleaſant eminence, 
the foot and ſides of which are waſhed by the river Chelmer 
- on the north, and a brook on the ſouth. There is a good 
| park around it, and pleaſant gardens, „„ Fg 
At the entrance into Witham, from the Colcheſter road, 
upon the left hand, is a good houſe and gardens belonging to 
the Earl of Abercorn. 1 8 
. ee Douglas has alſo an handſome houſe in the ſame 
Par! . ; / 


In the pariſh of Great Braxted, which is about three miles 
from Witham, Peter Du Cane, Efq; has an elegant ſeat, 
called Braxted Lodge. It is ſurrounded by a park, and ſtands 
upon an eminence which commands an agreeable proſpect of 
the neighbouring country. N 
Cnarles Buxton, Eſq; has alſo a good houſe in the ſame 
patifh, with ſpacious gardens well watered. | 


- Kelvedon is four miles from Witham, and s bout a mile 
from the former is Felix Hall, the ſeat of Daniel Matthews, 
Eſq. It is a bandſome edifice, ſituated on an eminence, and 
around it is a ſmall park. The gardens are laid out with ele- 
gance, and have in them green-houſes and hot-houſes, and 
every other requiſite to render them uſetul as well as pleaſing, 


Oldfield Grange, near Coggeſhall, is a handſome ſeat, (with 
a park) in which Oſgood Hanbury, Eſq; reſides ; 
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In the pariſh of Markſhall, which is two miles from Cog- 
peſhal), General Honeywood, who is lord of the manor, has 
a fine ſeat, It is an handſome edifice, pleaſantly fituated near 
the church, on the riſing ground. The gardens, park, and 
fin- ponds, contribute to make it a very pleaſidg retirement. 
In the dining toom is an original painting of Mrs. Mary 
Waters, or Honeywood,”ina_widow's habit. This memos - * 
fable) perſon was born at Lenham, in Kent, and is ſaid to 
have continued forty- four years a wide, and then arriving to 
the age of ninety-three, ſaw three hundred and fixty-ſeven 
fully deſcended from her, ſixteen of her own body, one 
hundred and fourteen grand- children, two hundred and twenty» 
eight in the third-generation, and nine in the fourth, 


In the pariſh of Grosfield, Lord Clare has a very handſome 
ſeat, known by the name of Grosfield Hall, It is ſituated at a 
ſmall diſtance from the church, and is ſurrounded by an exten- 
five park, and has alſo elegant gardens. 


Cafile Hedingham, which is about forty - eight miles from 
London, was the caſtle and chief ſeat of the noble family of 
De Vere, Earls of Oxford, on which account the appellation - 
bf caſtle is prefixed to it. The greater part of the caſtle is 
femoliſhed ; but the remaining tower is one hundred and ten 
feet from the ground to the top of the four-ſquare large tur- 
ets at the corners, It is ſaid there were three other towers, 
And in its perfect fate this caſtle appears to have been ve 
lofty and magnificent. Queen Maud, wife of King Ste- 

den, died in this caſtle. It was reckoned a place of great 
rength before the invention of gunpowder. It held out ſome 
time againſt King John in 1215; and ageinſt the Dauphia 
Lewis, who had been invited over by ſome of the Barons ia 
was at this caſtle that King Henry the Seventh, whoſe 
avaricious' character is well known, made John De Vere, 
Earl of Oxford, pay ſo extravagantly for having had the 
donour of entertaining him. The King having been feaſted 
Ina very ſumptuous manner by the Earl, at his going away 
It EarPs ſervants and tenants ſtood in their livery coats, with 
copnizances, ranged on both fides, and made the King a lane 
lo-paſs through them. Upon this Henry called the Earl to 
dm, and faid, 4 My Lord, I have heard much of your hof- 
8 . T pitality, 


- 


155 : te Hedingham, known by the name of Kirby Hall. 


miles from Halſtead, Henry Sperling, Eſq; has a pleaſant 
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& pitality, but I ſee it is greater than the ſpeech. Theſe 
© handſome gentlemen and yeomen, which I ſee. on both 

« ſides of me, are ſure your menial ſervants.” — The Earl 
ſmiled, and ſaid, © It may pleaſe your Grace, that were not 
« for mine eaſe ; they are moſt of them my retainers, who 
“ are come to do me ſervice at ſuch a time as this, and chiefly 

it to ſee your Grace.”—The King ſtarted a little, and ſaid; 
% By my faith, my Lord, I thank you for my good cheer, 
* but I may not endum to have my laws broken in my fight; 
« My attorney muſt ſpeak with ypu.“ And accordingly the 
King obliged him to pay a fine of fifteen thouſand marks, for 
a breach of the ſtatutes againſt retainers. 

Hedingham Caſtle is now the property of Sir Harry Houghs 
ton, Bart. who ſome years ago diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo ho- 
nourably in the Houſz of Commons in the promotion of re- 
ligious liberty; and who has a handſome modern edifice here 
in which he occaſionally reſidees. 


Peter Muilman, Eſa; has a good ſeat in the pariſh of Caſ- 


In the pariſh of Bulmer, Robert Andrews, Eſq; has an 

handſome ſeat, known by the name of Auberies. It is a 
modern, regular, and uniform brick building, and is ſituated 
upon an eminence, which commands a delightful profpect of 
the borough of Sudbury, arid of ſome part of Cambridgeſhire, 
It is adorned with-gardens laid out in a pleaſing taſte, and has 

ſeveral ponds belonging to it, well ſtocked with fiſh, 


In the pariſh of Great Mapleſtead, which is about three 


feat, known by the. name of Dynes Hall, The houſe isan 
handſome edifice, a mile ſouth of the church, and ſituated 
upon an eminence, commanding a beautiful proſpect. The 
gardens belonging to it are elegant. | 


Nichard Rigby, Eſq; has an handſome ſeat near Manning: 

Tree, known by the name of Miſtley Hall, which is pleaſantly 

ſituated on an eminence. It is adorned with extenſive gate 
dens and plantations, laid out in much taſte. 


55 In che pitiſn of St. Oſyth, the late Earl of Rochford bad! 
ſeat, conſiſting of a noble pile of building, which * 
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made part of a monaſtery, founded by Richard de Beauveris, 
Biſhop of London, about the year 1118, for canons of the 
order of St. Auguſtine, The revenues of this monaſtery. 
were very large, and there were two parks belonging to it. At 
the diſſolution of the monaſteries, this place was granted to 
the famous Thomas Cromwell; Earl of Eſſex. It after- 
wards became the property of Lord Darcy, who converted. 
it into a ſeat for himſelf. TE | 


There are ſeveral handſome ſeats: and handſome houſes, 
belonging to perſons of diſtinction at Walthamſtow: ;. the. 
moſt remarkable of which was that of Higham Hall, plea» 
ſantly ſituated upon Higham Hill, a riſing ground, about half 
a. mile north from Clay- ſtreet, juſt above the river Lea, over 
looking the counties of Middleſex. and Hertfordſhire, and com- 
manding a moſt delightful and extenſive proſpect. It has 
been a magnificent: and ſpacious» fabric z, and, in ancient 
times, when the Lords: reſided. upon their royalties, no place. 
could be more admirably ſituated than this manſion, erected 
at the top of the hill of Higham, and having within its view. 
the whole extent of its juriſdiction; but thete are now hardly 
any traces of its ancient grandeur remaining. 


Walthamſtow is a con ſiderable village in this county, ſituated 
on the river Lea, about ſix miles from London. I he 
greateſt part of this pariſh, in Edward the Confeſſor's reign, 
belonged to Waltheof, a nobleman of gteat eminence, who. 
ſubmitted to William the Conqueror, and was thereupon re- 
ſtored to his honours and paternal eſtates. William alſo con- 
ferred on him the Earldoms. of Northumberland, Northamp- 
ton, and Huntingdon, and gave him his niece Judith in mar- 
riage : notwithſtanding which, Waltheof engaging in a con- 
ſpiracy to depoſe William, was beheaded at Wincheſter, about 
the year 1075. N 
: D nere divides Eſſex from Middleſex as far as Lea- 

ridge. . 3 


Vs 


Walthamſtow church, which is dedicated to the Bleſſed 
Virgin, is a large edifice, ' ſituated upon a hill, and confiſts of 
three iſles; that on the north ſidb, built by Sir George Mo- 
nox, Knight, Alderman and Lötd Mayor of London in the 
reign” of Henry the Eighth, is called 4donox's Iſie; and that 
onthe ſouth ſide bears the name of, Thorne's Iſie, irom a citizen 

Wake and 
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and Werne taylor of that name, who was probably at the 
expence of building it. In this church are a great derer 
monuments, 

Sir George Monox alſo built 1 on the north ade 
of the church=yard for thirteen poor people, eight men and 
five women; with an apartment for a free · ſehool; and for 
their maintenance ſettled on truſtees an eſtate in Mark-Lane, 
London — Mr. Henry Maynard, a merchant of London, was 
—_ a great benefactor to this pariſh. 

althamſtow contains ſeveral ſtreets or hamlets, but which 
are Mabe cloſely joined or connected together, but are ſituated 
as follows: Shanhall-ſtreet, an hundred yards weſt from the, 
church; Hare-ſtreet, a quarter of a mile ſouth-eaſt ; Wood. 
ford- ſtreet, half a mile eaſt; and March-ſtreet, three quarters 
of a mile weſt of the erg | 


Wanſled is a very pleaſant en. at the dia of ſix 
miles from London, The parifh of Wanſted joins to that of 
Walthamſtow, Wanſted is in a delightful ſituation, the. 
greateſt part of it ſtanding on a hill, from which is com- 
manded a beautiful proſpe of the city of London and its en- 
virons, the fine hills of Kent, the river Thames, and rich 
views of the neighbouring pariſhes, 

It is ſuppoſed that there was here a Roman villa, or ſome 
little ſtation 3 for in the year 1715, as Sir Richard Child's 
gardeners were digging holes for planting an avenue of trees 
in the park, on the ſouth fide of the lower part of the gardens, 
they diſcovered a teſſelated Roman pavement. The owner 
would not permit it to be laid quite open; but by the frag- 
ments thrown up, they obſerved, that it conſiſted of ſmall 
fquare teſſetæ of brick of divers colours, from one inch to 
quarter of an inch ſquare. Round it there was a border of 


about a foot broad, compoſed of red dies about three quarters 


of an inch ſquare; within which were ſeveral ornaments wove 
in wreaths, and in the middle the figure of a man riding, 
holding ſomething in his right hand. The pavement was 
ſituated on a gentle gravelly aſcent, towards the north; and, 
at a ſmall diſtance from the ſouth end of it, was a ſpring, or 
well, of fine water, now abſorbed into a great pond. From 
this well the ground roſe gearly towards the ſouth, till it came 
to an exact level, which reaches a great way, On the very 
n of this level, and about three ne. yards Wes 

out 
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ſouth fro n the before ſaid well and pavement, were the ruins 
of ſome brick foundations. — Some years afterwards, upon 
making further improvements, the workmen found ſeveral 
ſherds of broken pots, or fragments of urns, of different 
kinds of earth, ſome brown, ſome white, &c. but all of a 
coarſe clay; many pieces of bricks, which proved that there 
had been a building there: and many calcined human bones, 
teeth, Kc A ſilver medal, a copper one of the Emperor 
Valens, and another of copper, generally efteemed to be of 
the Conſtantine age, were likewiſe found here. — Smart Le- 
thieullier, Eſq; was of opinion, that this was the mauſoleum 
of ſome private family, whoſe villa perhaps ſtood on the more 
elevated ground where Wanſted now ſtands, 

The church here, which is dedicated to St. Mary, ſtands 
near Wanſted Houſe, and was new built, chiefly at the expence 
of the late Richard Earl Tylney. Among other monuments 
in this church, there is a very . ſumptuous: one erected to the 
memory of Sir Joſias Child, a very eminent merchant, and 
well known for his excellent Treatiſe on Trade. This gentle- 
man purchaſed the manor of Wanſted, from whom it came to 
his deſcendant, the preſent poſſeſſor, John Viſcount Caſtle- 
main, and Earl of T ylney, | "TR 


The manor of Cannons Hall or Cann Hall, lies about a mile 
ſouth-weſt of Wanſted church. It ancieatiy belonged to the 
prior and canons of the Holy Trinity, in London. It is now 
the property of William Colgrove, Eſq. | 


 Wadford is eight miles from London, and derives its name 
from the ford ein the wood, or. foreſt, where now 1s Wood ford 
Bridge. This was one of the ſeventeen lordſhips with which 
Earl Harold endowed his abbey of Waltham Holy Croſs, and 
was confirmed to that monaſtery, with all its lands and ap- 
purtenances and liberties, by King Edward the Confeſſor, in 
his charter, in 1062. The cuſtom of the manor of Wood- 
ford is Borough Engliſh, by which the youngeſt {on innerits. 
The origin of this cuſtom has been a ſubject ot much diſpute; 
but it appears to have prevailed greatly in the kingdom of the 
Eaſt Saxons. Dr. Plot has conjectured, that it was intto- 
duced by the lord of the manor's claiming the right of en- 
joying the bride, daughter of his tenant, on the wedding= 
night; therefore the villain, or Have, doubting Whether the 
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ceeding rich country around. 


eldeſt ſon was his oven, made the youngeſt his heit. But 
as the te ſeems not to be ſufficient evidence that this ever was 
an eſtabliſhed practice, the Doctor's conjecture has been ſup- 
poſed not to be well founded. I, e 

Woodford wells were formerly in repute, as purgative, and 


F 


good for many diſorders, but are now-entirely.neglectee, 


About a mile from Woodford is the pariſn of Ching ford, 
in which there is an eſtate of twenty - four pounds per annum 
-holden of the rector. Upon every alienation, the owner of 
the eſtate, with his wife, man- ſervant, and maid- ſervant, each 
ſingle on a horſe, come to the parſonage; where the owner 
does his homage, and pays his relief in the following manner: 
He blows three blaſts with his horn, and carries a hawk om his 
fiſt, and his ſervant has a greyhound in a ſlip, both fort the uſe 
of the rector for that day. He receives a chicken for his 
hawk, a peck of oats forchis horſe, and a loaf of bread for his 
greyhound. They all dine, after which the maſter blows 


three blaſts with his horn, and they all depart. 


Chigwell is a pleaſant village, about ten miles from London. 
This pariſh, as well as the neighbouring tones, is moſt de- 


lightfully ſituated ; on which account, and from its conve- 
nient diſtance, it is much frequented by per ſons from the me- 


tropolis, it being one of the moſt . pleaſing rides within the like 
diſtances The village is neat and agreeable, and has good 
accommodations for travellers; but carries on no manufac» 
ture, it being rather a place for receiving thoſe who are fond 
of ſhort excurſions into the country, than a place of much 
commerce.— From Chigwell Row is a fine view extending 
upwards of thirty miles, and comprehending a great part of 
the river Thames, bounded by the pleaſant hills of Kent, by 
Danbury ſpire in Eſſex, by the foreſt of Henhault, and anex- 


% 


In Chigwell church there is a fine large plate of braſs, with 


| the whole length -portraiture of Samuel Harſnett, Archbiſhop 
of York, engraved thereon in:a very curious manner. This 


prelate, who had been vicar.of this pariſh, founded here two 
free-ſchoals3 one called the Grammar and the other the Engliſn 
ſchool — At the weſt end of the church is a wooden belfry, 
built of cheſaut, containing five bells; and over the belfry 
is a handſome ſpire, ſhingled. . | Th 
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The Foreſt of Henhault, in this neighbourhood, 4s ſuppoſed 


to have been ſo named from its having been well ſtocked with 
deers from Henhault, in Germany. Within this foreſt ſtands 
the remarkable large oak called Fazr-lop, meaſuring upwards 
of fifteen yards in bulk. It is not an over=tall tree, but is 
ſingularly beautiful and curious, on account of the boughs 
ſpreading from top to bottom in a regular circle, and being 
level underneath, about ten feet from the ground, ſo as to re- 
preſent an umbrella. A cuftom prevailed among many of 
the Londoners, to come yearly to eat beans and bacon, drefled 
under the boughs of this tree, which are ſuppoſed to extend 
eighty feet from the body, all around. It at laſt became ſo 
remarkable, that a fair was held under it, called Fair- lop Fair; 
which fair ſome years ago was ordered to be diſcontinued, b 
Lord Tylney and the verdurer, on account of its being a nui- 
ſance; for beſides the riots which frequently happened there, 
the deer ſuffered much. 


Lamborn is a pleaſant pariſh adjoining to Chigwell. The 
houſes herein are ſcattered at a diſtance from each other, ſome 
of which are neat, and the reſidence of gentlemen of fortune. 


The pariſh.of Kelvedon Hatch adjoining to Naveſtock is but 
a ſmall one. On a tomb-ſtone in the church here is a 
plate with the following inſcription ; 


« Fratres in unum. | 
« Here lies Richard and Anthony Luther, Efqrs, ſo truly 
loving brothers, that they lived near forty years joint houſe- 
. keepers together at Miles's, without any accompt between 
them. | | PS 


The church at Theydon Mount, which is dedicated to St* 
Michael, is: pleaſantly ſituated. It was burnt'by lightning, 
and was rebuilt by Sir William Smith, of brick, and tiled. 
In the chancel of this church are ſeveral coſtly monuments, 
the moſt ancient of which is that erected to the memory of 
dir Thomas Smith, who was not only an able ſtateſman, but 
one of the moſt learned men of the age in which he lived, and 
a great promoter of the ſtudy of the Greek language, 

Theydon Gernon is a very pleaſant pariſh, which lies upon 
the welt ſide of Theydon Mount, It is frequently called 
Cooperſale, from a capital ſeat about two miles north of the 


ch urch, 
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church. The village is but ſmall, and conſiſts chiefly of a 


few ſhops, and houſes of artificers. But this, with ſome of h 
the neighbouring pariſhes, may with propriety be called fe 
The Garden of Eſſex, from the pleaſing variety of hills and p 


vales, the fertility of the ſoil, the goodneſs of the roads, the 
neatneſs of the buildings, and the many additional ornaments 


they receive from the number of noblemens and gentlemens T 
ſeats with which they abound ; inſomuch that a traveller can- It 
not paſs through this part of the country without being {truck in 
with its beauty, and the variety of noble and pleaſing proſpects w 
which in different places preſent themſelves to his view. ba 
3 „ be 

At a ſmall diſtance from hence is the pariſh of Loughton, 
which is about thirteen miles from London, and in a very ſu 
healthy ſituation. The village is ſmall and neat, but carries bs 
on little or no traffic. | | in 
The pariſh of Loughton was one of the ſeventeen lordſhips dit 
where with Earl Harold endowed his monaſtery of Waltham; or 
and in that monaſtery it continued till the ſuppreſſion, when it ye 
came to the crown. It is ſaid that in 1688, the Princeſs of Br 


Denmark, afterwards Queen Anne, retired to Loughton Hall, 
when ſhe ſaw how things were going on with her imprudent 


father. Loughton church is very agreeably ſituated, having is 
a fine proſpect all around it, to 
| fey 


meh Waltham or Waltham Croſs, ſtands on the welt fide of Mil ch. 
the river Lea, in Middleſex and Hertfordſhire, It is a great wa 


thoroughfare in the Ware road, and is about twelve miles from Ki 
London. It has its name of Croſs, from that erected here by dev 
order of King Edward the Firſt, in memory of its being one of cet 
the reſting places for the corpſe of his Queen, when the was hin 
brought from the north to be interred at Weſtminſter, That Ki 
Princeſs's effigies are placed round the pillar with the arms of har 
her. conſort, and thoſe of her own, viz. England, Caſtile, Sor 


Leon, and Poictou, which are ſtill in part remaining, though 
greatly defaced. 


Epping-Foreſt, which is a royal chace, and which reaches 
many miles from the town of Epping towards London, was 
anciently called The Fore/t of Eſſex, and then of Waltban, 
and was granted by Edward the Confeſſor to his favourite 
Randolph Pepper-king, afterwards called Peverell ; who 
| $ a having 
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having a beautiful lady to his wife, William the Conqueror 
fell in love with her, and had a ſon by her, called William 
peverell. 


The pariſh of South IYeald contains many handſome houſes, 
The church ſtands on an hill, from whence is a fine proſpect. 
It is an handſome building, conſiſting of two paces, ſupported 
in the middle by five pillars of the Tuſcan order. At the 
weſt end there is a ſtrong tower of conſiderable height, em- 
battled, in which are five bells. This tower was built in the 
beginning of King Henry the Seventh's reign, 

The Saxon word Wieald ſignifies Waod, and this place is 
ſuppoſed to have been one of the firſt inhabited parts of Eſſex. 
—By the ſouth ſide of Weald-hall Park there is a camp, 
incloſing about ſeventeen acres; it is circular, ſingle . 
ditched, and thought to have been a Roman ſummer camp, 
or Caſtræ Axploratorum. — There are horſe races every. 


year on Warley-common, which is at a little diſtance from 
Brent wood. | 


Havering-at+Bower is about three miles trom Romford, and 
is ſaid to have derived its name from the following marvellous. 
tory, which may amuſe our readers, though we preſume but 
few of them will give credit to it. We are told, that as the 
church of Clavering, in this county, was conſecrating, and 
was to be dedicated to Chriſt and St. John the Evangeliſt, 
King Edward the Confeſſor riding that way, alighted, out of 
devotion, to be preſent at the conſecration, During the pro» 
ceflion, a fair old man came to the King, and begged alms of 
bim in the name of God and St. John the Evangeliſt, The 
King having nothing elſe to give, as his almoner was not at 
hand, took the ring from his finger, and gave it the poor man, 
Some years after, two Engliſh pilgrims having loſt their way 
as they were travelling to the Holy Land, they ſaw a compa- 
ny clothed in white, with two lights carried before them; and 
behind them came à fair ancient man. The pilgrims joining 
them, the old man enquired who they were, and whence they 
came. After hearing their ſtory, he brought them into a fine 
city, where was a room furniſhed with all manner of dainties, 
When they had well refreſhed themſelves, and reſted there all 
dight, the old man ſet them again in the right way; and at 
paiting, he told them he was John the Evangeliſt; adding, as 

| the 


the name of Have- ring. 


a © J 


the legend goes on, Say ye unto Edward your King, that I 


4 greet him well by the token that he gave to me this ring 
& with his own hands at the hallowing of my church, which 
& ring ye ſhall deliver him again. And ſay ye unto him 
«that he diſpoſe his goods, for within ſix months he ſhall be in 
te the joy of Heaven with me, where he ſhall havechis reward 
44 for his chaſtity and for his good living.“ At their return 
home the two pilgrims waited upon the King, who as then at 
this bower, and delivered to him the meſſage and the ring, 
from which circumſtance this village is ſaid. to have received 
This relation, however ridiculous, gained ſo great credit in 
that age, as to occaſion the whole ſtory to be: wrought in baſſo 
relievo in the chapel at Weſtminſter, where Edward the Con- 
feſſor lies buried, on the back of the ſcreen that divides it from 
the altar. The ſtatues of the King and the pilgrims are alſo 
over the courts of King Bench and Common Pleas, in Weſt- 
minſter Hall, and over the gate going into Dean's Vard. His 
picture was alſo on the glaſs of the eaſt window of the ſouth 
iſle of Romford chapel, with two pilgrims, and under it, 
Johannes per peregrino miſit Regi Edwardo. A good picture 
of him is now on the glaſs of the chancel window of that 


chapel, renewed in the year 1707. The ring pretended to 


have been given by him, as above, to St. John, was depoſited 
among other reliques in his abbey at Weſtminſter. 

This was anciently a retiring place for ſeveral of our Saxon 
Kings, particularly of Edward the Confeſſor, who took great 
delight in it, on account of its gloomy and ſolitary aſpect, it 
being at that time woody, and therefore it ſuited: well his pri- 


vate devotions. This place has been very productive of ex- 


traordinary ſtories; and accordingly the legend ſays, it abounded 
ſo with warbling nightingales, that they. difturbed' King 
Edward the Confeſſor in his devotions, inſomuch that he ear- 
neſtly prayed for theit removal; ſince which time, according 
to many of the ſage people of this neighbourhood, no nights 
ingales have ever been heard to {ing in the park, as in other 
places; but that many were heard without the pales. 

Near the remains ot the royal houſe ſtands Havering Chapel, 
dedicated to St. John the Evangeliſt. It is a ſmall duilding, 
of one pace with the chancel, the whole tiled, 

Beſides the place of Havering Bower, here was another at 


| Pirgo, which belonged to the Queens of England, where they 


reſided 


JJC 


eſided at their own conveniency, for perhaps during their wi- 
dowhood, Havering being uſually part of the Queen's join- 
tures | 


About four miles from Romford is the pariſh of Cranbam, 

which is ſuppoſed to have derived its name of Cranham from a 
reſort of cranes here, the hawking of which was an ancient 
ſoort. And if we were to judge from the bills of fare into 
which cranes came, and the yrice of proviſions, remarked by 
our hiſtorians, in the time of King Edward the Firſt, we 
muſt imagine the ſtomachs of the people of that fighting age 
to be of a ſtrange tone; for when a goofe ſold for four-pence, 
a crane fold for twelve-pence; and King William Rufus is 
laid to have turned off his major- domo, for ſetting before him 
a crane half roaſted, | | | 


Dagenham Breach was made upwards of fifty years ago, by 
the Thames, which overflowed one thoufand acres of rich 
land; but after near ten years inundation, during which the 
works were feveral times blown up, it was at laſt ſtopped by 
Captain Perry, who had been employed ſeveral years in the 
Czar of Muſcovy's works at Veronitza ; but the expence at- 
tending this amounted to more than forty thouſand pounds, 

# 


The village of Little ford is three miles from Berking; 
it is but ſmall, conſiſting only of one ſtreet, which on Sun- 
days many citizens of London and others reſort to for an air- 
ing; and the little traffic occaſioned thereby is the chief ſup- 
port of 11s inhabitants. | | 

Little Ilford church is ſmall, but neat z and at the north- 
veſt corner of it the wethieuller family have erected a very neat 
room, about fifteen feet ſquare, ſeparated from the church by 
an iron gate. It has a fire place, and every convenience to aCc- 
commodate the family when they attend divine ſervice. The 
pavement is of free-ſtone, and beneath it is the family vault. 
along the north ſide of this room is a capital, {upported by 
columns of the Doric order; it is aſcended by two ſteps, and 
between the columns is a very neat aitar-tomb of black and 
white marble, ſupporting a beavtitul marble urn of various 
colours, This monument is in memory of John Lethieuller, 
Lig. There are ſeyeral other monuments here to perſons of 
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the ſame family, but the only one that we ſhall particularly 
mention, is that erected to the memory of Smart Lethieuller, 
Eſq; a gentleman much diſtinguiſhed for his {kill in antiqui- 
ties; and we ſhall inſert the inſcription on his tomb, becauſe 
it is remarkable for propriety and elegance. It is as follows; 


| In Memory of 
SMART LETHIEULLER, Eſq; 
A Gentleman of polite Literature and elegant Taſte ; 
An Encourager of Arts and ingenious Artiſts ; 
A ſtudious Promoter of literary Enquiries 
A Companion and a Friend of learned Men ; 
- . Judiciouſly verſed in Science of Antiquity ; 
And richly poſſeſſed of the mrs Productions of Nature, 
ut x 
Who modeſtly defired.no other Inſcription on his _ 
Tomb, than what he had made the Rule of his Life; 
To do juſtly, - 
| To love Mercy, | 
And to walk humbly with God. 
| He was born Nov. 3, 1701. 
And deceaſed without Iſſue Aug, 27, 1760. 


The moſt elegant ſimplicity runs through every part of this 
church, which is ſo well calculated to inſpire ſerious con- 
templation; that few edifices of the kind are equal to it. 


Leyton is a ſtraggling village by the river Lea, about fix 
miles from London. Fhere are ſeveral handſome houſes in 


this pariſh, belonging to wealthy citizens and other gentle- 


men. 


One part of this pariſh is called Leyton Stone, which is in 
a pleaſant and healthy ſituation; and the number of inhabi- 
tants here being greatly increaſed, a chapel of eafe has been 
built for their convenience, WP 


It is ſomewhat ſingular that the pariſh of Walthamſtow 


ſhould have a piece of ground about fifty yards wide, which. 


runs directly in a ſtrait line through this pariſh, 

Here ſeems: to have been a Roman villa, or ſome ſummer 
camp or ſtation ; for between the manor-houſe and the canal, 
where the garden now is, in digging were found old founda- 
tions, with a great many Roman bricks, intermixed with 
others, and ſcyeral medals ; and in enlarging the horfe-pond 
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huge foundations were diſcovered fix feet under ground; and 
a large arched gate with mouldings, nine or ten feet high, and 
fve or fix broad, the top of which was alſo fix feet under 
ground. The walls were four feet thick or more. ,A very 
large urn, with aſhes and bones, were taken up in the church- 
yard, in digging a deep grave. Several urns, with afhes in 
them, have alſo been found on the ſouth ſide of Blind-lane, 
near Rockholts, in digging for gravel, 

There are ſeveral very handſome monuments in Leyton 
church and church-yard.— That indefatigable antiquarian 
Mr. John Strype, was vicar of this pariſn.— The famous 
Sir Thomas Roe, Ambaſſador to the Great Mogul, the 
Grand Signior, and ſeveral European Princes, in the reign 
of King James the Firft, was born in this pariſh. In this 
great man the accompliſhments of the ſcholar, the gentleman, 
and the ſtateſman, were eminently united. During his reſi- 
dence in the Mogul's court, he zealouſly promoted the trading 
intereſt of this kingdom, for which the Eaſt India Company 
is indebted to him to this day. In his embaſly tothe Grand 
Signior, he collected many valuable Greek and oriental manu- 
ſcripts, which he preſented to the Bodleian library, to which 
he left his valuable collection of coins. The fine Alexan- 
drian manuſcript of the Greek Bible was procured by his 
means. ; 


Weſt Ham, which joins to Leyton, is four miles diſtant 
from London. It includes Stratferd, anciently ſurnamed 
Langthorne, and is parted from Middleſex on the ſouth, and 
from St. Mary Stratford-le-Bow, by the river Lea, over which 
there are five bridges in this pariſh, Bow- bridge, which is 
one of them, received the name of Bow, or Arched, bridge, 
becauſe it was the firſt arched ſtone bridge in che county. 
The occaſion of its being built is thus related : The ancient 
road from this county to Ende was by Old Ford; that is, 
through the ford there without a bridge. But that paſſage being 
difficult and dangerous, and many perſons loſing their jives, or 
being thoroughly wetted, which happened to be the caſe with 
Maud, Queen to King Henry the Firſt, ſhe turned the road 
from Old Ford to the place where it is now, and made the 
cauſeways, and built the bridges at her on charge; and for 


kceping them in repair, ſhe gave to the abbeſs of Berking cer- 


tain manors, and a mill called Wiggan Mill, | 
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The pariſh of Weſt Ham is divided into four wards, namely, 
Church Ward, Stratford Langthorne, Plaiſtow Ward, and that 
of Uptin. Its ſituation is not high, nor yet very low, but in 
general healthy; and the lower part of Plaiſtow affords a 
beautiful view of the river Thames, and the county of Kent, 
for many miles. 5 

This pariſh is divided from the county of Kent by the river 
Thames. From its vicinity to the metropolis, and from the 
conveniency which it has of water- carriage, a number of 
. wealthy merchants, traders, and induſtrious artiſts have cho- 
ſen it for their reſidence; by which means, of late years the 
buildings have been much increaſed, particularly by the addi» 
tion of two ſmall new-built hamlets, if they may be thus 
called, on the Foreſt fide. Theſe ace Maryland Point and 
The Gravel Pits 5 one facing the road to Epping, and that 
to Chelmstord. Maryland Point is a cluſter of houſes near 
Stratford; the firſt of them were erected by a merchant, who 
had got a fortune in that colony, from whence they took their 
name. | 

Stratford, (that is, the ſtreet at the ford) is a very large and 
conſiderable hamlet in this pariſh ; and diſtinguiſhed from the 
other adjoining, Stratford at Bow, lying on the weſt {ide of 

Bow-bridge,. in the county of Middleſex, by the appellation 
of Langton, or Langthorne. 

Plaiſiou Hamlet lies ſouth of the church, and Upton north 
of the ſame. 5 f 

About half a mile ſouth- ſouth-weſt from the church, are 
the remains of Stratford Abbey, once a conſidetable monaſtery 
here, and part of the old gate of which is ſtill ſtanding, This 
monaſtery was founded about the year 1134, by William 
Montfichet, for the monks of the Ciſtertian order, and dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary, and All Saints, Its demeſnes in 
this pariſh comprehend one thouſand five hundred acres; 

Weſt Ham church, which is dedicated to all All Saints, is 
large; both church and chance] having north and ſouth 
iſles. There are ſeveral monuments in it, two of which are 

ancient, | N 


4 
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Eaft Ham is ſituated rather low, and its ſoil is gravelly, 
except in the marſhes, ' Several wealthy citizens and other 
ee | Wa gentlemen 
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gentlemen reſide in it, on which account it has ſeveral good 
houſes in it. 

One of the moſt remarkable particulars here is, the ſpring 
called Miller's Well, the water of which is eſteemed to be ex- 
tremely good, and has not ever been known to be frozen, or 
to have varied in its height, either in ſummer or in winter, 

A part of Kent, in the pariſh of Woolwich, lies on thig 
{ſide the river, and divides this pariſh from the Thames. 


Tilbury Fort, which is in this county, oppoſite to Graveſ- 
end, is a regular fortification, planned by Sir Martin Beck» 
man, chief engineer to Charles the Second, with baſtions the 
largeſt of any in England. It has a double moat, the inner- 
moſt of which is one hundred and eighty feet broad, with a 
good counterſcarp, a covered way, ravelins and tenailles, and 
a platform, on which one hundred and fix cannon are placed, 
from twenty-four to forty- ſix pounders each, beſides ſmaller 
ones planted between them, and the baſtions and curtains 
alſo planted with guns; and here is a high tower, called 
The Block Houſe, which is ſaid to have been built in the reign 
of Que-n Elizabeth. On the land fide are alſo two redoubts 
of brick; and there it is able to lay the whole level under 
water. The four proconſular ways made in Britain by the 
Romans croſſed each other here, Great part of the land in 
this level, whieh is formed of thoſe unhealthy marſhes, called ' 
The Three Hundreds, is held by the farmers, cowkeepers, and 
erazing butchers of London, who generally ſtock them with 
Lincolnſhire and Leiceſterſhire weathers, which they buy in 
Smithfield, in September and October, and feed them here till 


Chriſtmas or Candlemas ; and this is what the butchers call 
right marſh mutton. b 8 


Near Chelmsford, and facing Moulſham Hall are fix alms« 
houſes, which were founded by Sir Thomas Mildmayg Bart. 
and Anne his wife, for ſix poor people. And at alittle diſ- 
tance from hence there was formerly an houſe of Domiaĩcau 
triars, The building was very ſtrong, being a compoſition 
of brick, flint, and tree-ſtone. The kitchen remainsl till 
within theſe few years, and was eiteemed a great curiolity z 
the room being ſupported and decorated ia the manher of the 
Theatre at Oxford, The ſite of it is now called The Friars. 


In 


In a field called Zong-/umps, between Moulſham Hall and 


Gallywood Common, formerly. ſtood a chapel, which belong- hi 
ed to the abbey of St, Oſyth. | 


1 | w 
Borebam Church is an ancient edifice; and there are here hi 
the remains of a fine monument in the Suſſex chapel, which an 
was erected to perpetuate the memory of the noble family of H 
that name. There are three alabaſter figures of Robert Rad- 00 
cliff, Henry Radcliff, and Thomas Radcliff, Earls of Suſſex; Is 
and in the vault, which is very neat, are twelve coffins, con- of 
raining the remains of theſe noblemen, and others of the ſame bil 
family. Some of them have inſcriptions on one fide, and a 
ſtar and garter on the other. Others are caſt in a human | 
ſhape, with eyes, noſe, mouth, &c. This ancient chapel and fro 
monument were for many years in a ruinous ſtate, it being a yar 
fubje of diſpute to whom it belonged to preſerve and repair Ra 
them. But Richard Hoare, Eſq; having obtained a fa- Bi 
culty to convert the chapel into a place of interment for bei 


his family, has repaired it for that purpoſe at a conſiderable the 
EXpences 

In the church-yard is erected a mauſoleum for the Waltham 
family, in imitation of the Temple of the Winds at Athens: 
It is built with white brick and ſtone, The remains of the 
late Lord Waltham are here depoſited. 


Ingatęſtone Church is à good brick edifice, and contains 
ſome handſome monuments in memory of the Petre family, 


There is a manor in the pariſh of Margaretting named 
Shenfield, which is ſaid to have been one of the houſes of 
pleaſure where King Henry the Eighth uſed to reſort to his 
miſtreſſes. The houſe lay in a bottom, had many large 
buildings about it, and was ſurrounded by a moat, It had a 
draw-bridge, at the extremity of which were two ſtrong 
watch-towers, of brick; and there. was a chapel adjoining to 
the houſe. But moſt of the original buildings, if not all, are 
now 3 down, and it is become the habitation of a private 
genticmane | 

Tradition ſays, that there was more than one place in the 
county of Eſſex to which King Henry the Eighth uſed oces- 


fionalty to retire with his miſtreſſes. At ſome diſtance from 4 
hence is the pariſh of Blackmore, which he is reported to br 
; hape ; 
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have made uſe of for his amorous retreats. The manor-houſe 
of Blackmore is alſo called Jericho; and we are told, that 


himſelf in the embraces of his courtezans, the cant phraſe 


h ;mong the courtiers was, He was gone to Jericho.“ 
of He is alſo ſaid to have made uſe of Newland-Hall, in this 
county, for the ſame purpoſe But, in truth, much more 


is ſaid of Henry's miſtreſſes by the traditionary reports 


1 of the people of Eſſex, than is to be met with in all our 
= hiſtorians. | 

%y In the pariſh of . Black Notley, which is at a little diſtance 
oe from Braintree, there is a handſome monument in the church-' 
an yard in memory of that celebrated naturaliſt, Mr. John 
Bs Ray, which was erected at the expence of Henry Compton, 
7 Biſhop of London. Mr. Ray was born at Black Notley, 
io being the ſon of a blackſmith there, and was alſo interred 


able there in 1706. 


Backing is one of the moſt confiderable villages in the county 
of Eſſex: It conſiſts chiefly of one ſtreet, in which the baize- 
7 * trade is carried on to a very great amount. The church is a 
ſpacious building, ſituated upon an eminence, Here is alſo 
alarge meeting-houſe, and another belonging to the Quakers, 
—An urn of old coins, moſtly Veſpaſian's, was ſome time 


1 ſince found in the grounds belonging to High Garret, in this 
J pariſh, 


\tains 


jamed 


ſes of In the pariſh of Little Dunmow, which is two miles from 


the town of Dunmow, there was formerly a priory, It ſtoad 


1 bis in delightful ſituation, but is now entirely decayed. In this 
8 priory were maintained a prior, and ten or eleven canons re- 
35 gular, of the order of St. Auguſtine. 3 
ing a Amongſt the jocular tenures of England, none have been 


more talked of than the Bacon at Dunmow. It does not ap- 
pear who inſtituted this cuſtom, but it is generally ſuppoſed 
to be one of the family of Fitzwalter. The prior and canons 


all, are 
private 


_— vere obliged to deliver the bacon to the perſon who took the 
e following oath ; | 
eee, « You ſhall ſwear, by cuſtom of confeſſion, 

or 


5+ 'That you ne' er made nuptial tranſgreſſion; : 
have e . 


* 


when Harry choſe to retreat from public buſineſs, and indulge 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
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« Nor fince you were married man and wife, 
* By houſhold brawls or contentious ſtrife, 
«© Or otherwiſe, in bed or at board, 
4 Offended each other in deed or in word; 
«« Orfince the pariſh clerk ſaid Amen, 
Wiſhed yourſelves unmarried agen ; 
Or in a twelvemonth and a day 
«© Repented not in thought wy way, 
7 gBut continued true in thought and deſire, 
« As when you joined hands in holy quire; 
If to theſe conditions without all fear 
«© Of your own accord you will freely ſwear, 
«© A whole gammon of bacon you ſhall receive 
And bear it hence with love and good leave, 
«« For this is our cuſtom at Dunmow well known, 
Though the pleaſure be ours, the bacon's your.own,” | 


After this oath was taken, the claimant of the bacon was 
taken in a chair provided for the purpoſe, and ſtill kept in the 
church, and carried firſt about the priory church-yard, and 
afterwards through the town, with all the priory brethren, his 


| bacon being borne before him, and the rown's people attending 


with ſhouts and acclamations; and in this manner he was 
conveyed home, 

In the chartulary, or regiſter-book of this priory, now pre- 
ſerved in the Britiſh Muſeum, there are entries and memoran- 
dums of perſons who have at ſeveral times received the bacon, 
namely, Richard Wright, of Badeburgh, near Norwich, yeo- 
man, in 1445. Samuel Fuller, of Little Eaſton, huſband- 
man, in 1467. 1 homas Fuller, of Coggeſhall, in 1510. 

Since the ſuppreſſion of the priory this cuſtom is itill kept 
up, and the ceremony is performed at a court baron for this 
manor by the ſteward, of which the following are inſtances: 
& At a court-baron of Sir Thomas May, Knight, held 
« 7 June, 1701, before Thomas Wheeler, Gent. ſteward, the 
% homage being five fair ladies, ſpiatters, namely, Elizabeth 
ce Beaumont, Henrietta Beaumont, Annabelia Beaumont, 
* Jane Beaumont, and Mary Wheeler ; they found, that 
& John Reynolds, of Hatheld Broad Oak, Gent. and Anne 
* his wife, and William Parſley, of Great Eaiton, butcher, 
„ and his wife Jane, by means of their quiet and peaceable, 
t render and loving cohabitation for the pace of three years 
e Jaſt paſt and upwards, were fit and qualified perfons to be 
it admitted by the court to receive the ancient and 3 

| bath, 
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oath, whereby toentitle themſelves to have the bacon of 
 Dunmow delivered to them according to the cuſtom of the 
„ manor» Accordingly, having taken the oath, kneeling on 
« the two great ſtones near the church door, the bacon was 
delivered to each couple.“ : 

The laſt who received it were John Shakeſhanks, wool- 
tomber, and Anne his wife, of Wethersfield, on the 2oth of 


Jane, 1751. $ 5 
At Aſodon, about three miles north-weſt of Saffron-Walden, 


there are four barrows, or pyramidical hills, which were 
erected: by Canute the Dane, over the bodies of thoſe who 
were killed in a battle which was fought here, and in which 
Canute totally defeated the army of Edmund Ironſide, and 
took moſt of the nobility who attended him priſoners, One 
of theſe hills being dug into or opened, there were found, 
In a ſtone coffin, two bodies, one of which lay with his head 
towards the others feet; alſo two other ſtone coffins were found 
with pieces of bones in them, and many chains of iron, about 
the ſize of thoſe belonging co horſes bits. | 


At Cheſter ford, a village four miles north of Saffron-Wal- 
gen, ſome years ago the ruins of a Roman city were diſcover- 
ed; the foundations.of the walls take in a compaſs of about 
fty acres z and the foundations of a Roman temple were not 


long ſince very viſible. 
In the pariſh of e which joins to that of Aſhdon, is 


a very ancient church, the north door of which is much 
adorned with thick bars of iron work, of an irregular form, 
underneath which is a ſort of a ſkin, ſaid to be that of a Das 


iſh king: -it is nailed on with large nails. 


There is a tradition about the church door of Copford pa- 
fiſh, which is about five miles from Colcheſter, of which Mr. 
Newcourr give us the following account. He ſays, it was 
* taken notice of in the year 1690, when an old man at Col- 
cheſter hearing Copford mentioned, ſaid, that in his young 
time, he heard his maſter ſay, that he had read in an old 
* hiſtory, that the church of Copford was robbed by the 
* Danes, and their ſkins nailed to the doors; upon which, 
* ſome gentlemen being curious, weat thither, and found a 
Vor. IJ. 2 M ſort 
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dec ſort of tanned ſkin, thicker than parchment, which is ſup« 
& poſed to be human ſkin, nailed to the door of the ſaid 


tc church, underneath the ſaid iron-work, ſome of which 
« ſkin is ſtill tobe ſeen,” | 


The village of Ca/tle Hedingham is a neat and healthy 
place, and there are three fairs held here, one on the 3d of 
May, another on the 23d'of July, and the third on the 6th 
of December. Sir Harry Houghton has erected a ſtrong 
bridge of brick here, conſiſting of three arches, at his owa 
expence. | 

A religious houſe was founded in this pariſh, for black- 
veiled nuns, of the Benedictine order, by Alberic de Vere, the 
firſt Earl of Oxford. The nunnery-houſe is {till in being, 


but converted into a farm-houſe, and moſt of the church or 


chapel belonging to it is ſtill ſtanding. 

In the middle of the chancel of Caſtle Hedingham church 
is an handſome and curious marble tomb, containing the re- 
mains of John de Vere, the fifth Earl of. Oxford of that 


name. There are alſo ſome other handſome monuments in 


the church, N ; 


The pariſh of Hedingham Sible joins to this, and in the wall 


of the fouth iſle of the church there is part of a ſuperb arch, 


which formerly contained a magnificent monument in me- 
mory of Sir John Hawkwood, who was a very remarkable 
perſon, and who was born here, He was the fon of Gilbert 
Hawkwood, a tanner of this place, and was bound apprentice 
to a taylor in the city of London, where being preſſed into 
the ſervice of King Edward the Third, then about to make war 
in France, he behaved himſelf fo gallantly, that he was firſt 
made a Captain, and then Knighted by that Prince, When 
the French war was at anend, he offered his ſervice to the 
ſtates of Florence, in which he ſignalized himſelf ſo much, 
that Barnaby Galeazo, Duke of Milan, gave him his daughter 


. Domnia to wife, by whom he had a fon, who was born in 


Italy, but naturalized and Knighted in the reign of Henry 
the Fourth. Sir John Hawkwood died at a very advanced 
age in 1394, and was buried in the cathedral church of Santa 
aria Florida, at Florence, where that republic, out of gra- 
titude to his memory and extraordinary deſerts, have honoured 
him with a ſtatue on horſcback, and a noble monument.— 
A manor 


m3 As 5. 
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A manor in the pariſh of Sible Hedingbam, called Hawk/> 
wood Manor, derives its name from this eminent man, 


At Mifiley Thorn, the late Richard Rigby, Eſq; (father of 
the preſent gentleman of the ſame name, who is well known 
in the political world) built a village of about thirty brick 
houſes, convenient for tradeſmen, and well inhabited, He 
alſo built ſeveral granaries, warehouſes, a large malting office, 
and made good quays and coal-yards, and there is now a large 
trade carried on here, | | 


There are three iſlands ſouth-weſt of Harwich, called 
Pewet, Horſey, and Holmes, which however are ſeparated from 
the main land, only by the winding of a ſtream, and the in- 
flux of the ſea into that ſtream, Upon theſe iſlands there is 
found a ſea-fowl, which, when fat, is very delicious food, 
South of theſe iflands there are three villages, which are in- 
cluded within a liberty or lordſhip, anciently called The Li- 
berty of the Sole, in which the Sheriff of the county has no 
power, and in which no writ can be executed but by the bai- 
liff of the liberty, nor by him without the conſent of the lord. 


The pariſh of St, Ofth is twelve miles from Colcheſter. 
It derived its name from the lady O/zyth, or Ofgth, who was 
obliged by her father, againſt her will, to marry Sighere, King 
of the Eaſt Angles. She found means, however, to prevent 
the marriage being conſummated ; and, in the abſence of her 
huſband, took the veil. © He at length conſented to her living 
in a ſtate of celibacy, and gaveher a village which was ſitu- 
ated at this place, called Chich, or Cice, and permitted her to 
found here a church and a nunnery. But Ingua and Hubba, 
we are told, ſpoiled the nunnery, and cauſed her head to be 
cut off, at a fountain where ſhe uſed to waſh herſelf with her 
virgins, She was buried, it is ſaid, before the door of the 
church erected by herſelf, | 


At the diſtance of five miles from Rochford is Hadley, or 
Hadley ad Caſirum, as it has been ſtiled ever ſince the reign of 
King Henry the Third, when Hubert de Burgh, Earl of 
Kent, built a caſtle here. The ruins til] extant thew its an- 
cient grandeur. It is near a mile ſouth from the church, and 
about three quarters of a mile from the road, facing the Chan- 
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nel or Canvey Iſland. As it is fituated on the brow of a ſteep 
hill, there is from thence a delightful proſpect acroſs the 
Thames into Kent. It is built of ſtone, almoſt of an oval 
form; the entrance is at the north weſt corner, between two 
towers, and there are alſo two towers at the ſouth-eaſt 
and north-eaſt corners, which are embattled, and have loop 
holes on the ſides. The walls in the bottom of the towers 
are nine feet thick, and the reſt five feet; and on the north 
and ſouth ſides the walls are ſtrengthened with buttreſſes, 
The cement or mortar, which is almoſt as hard as the ſtones 
themſelves, hath in it a mixture of ſhells of ſea-fiſh, &c. 
At the entrance, the earth lying very near the towers, a very 
deep ditch is cut behind them which runs along the north 
fide of the caſtle, The ruins are now greatly over-growg 
With buſhes, / 333 35 n r 0 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE. / 


AIS county 'is bounded by Warwickſhire, Oxfordſhire, 
and Berkſhire, on the eaſt ; by Herefordſhire and Mon- 
nouthſhire on the weſt; by Worceſterſhire on the north; 
ind by Wiltſhire and Somerſetſhire on the ſouth, It mea» 
ſures in length, in a ſouth-weſt direction, about ſeventy miles z 
in breadth about forty ; and is two hundred miles in circume 
rence. . 2 85 | he 

 Thoozh the air of this county is equally healthy through» 
out, yet it is in other reſpects very different; for the eaſtern 
part of it, which is called Cotefwold, being a hilly country, 


the air is very ſharp z but in the middle part, called The Vale 


if rr nf is ſoft and mild, even in winter; ſuch indeed 
b the difference, that of Coteſwold it is ſaid, eight months 
in the year are winter, and the other four too cold for ſum- 
mer; and of the Vale, that eight months are ſummer, and 
the other four too warm for winter, Coteſwold being thus 
expoſed, was, heretofore, far from being remarkable for its 
fertility, and the corn was fo ſlow in coming up, that, “ as 
long a coming as Coteſwold barley,” is 'become a proverb of 
the county: the hills of Coteſwold however afford excellent 
paſturage, and great numbers of ſheep are fed upon them, 
whoſe wool is remarkably fine; the breed of ſheep which 
produce the fine Spaniſh wool, is ſaid to have been raiſed 
from ſome of theſe ſheep, which were ſent as a preſent by 
one of our Kings to a King of Spain. Of late, however, 
the land is ſo much improved, that the Coteſwold farmers 
keep more than double the live ſtock they were uſed to do; 
and, with judicious management, the produce of an acre will 
ſometimes equal that of a like quantity of land in the Vale, 
where the rents are double and treble the price, and the land 
Will not admit of proportionable improvements, 

The Vale of Glouceſterſhire lies chjefly on the ſouth-eaſt 
ide of the river Severn, Which gives life and ſpirit to the 
ſoil, For extent and fertility it cannot be exceeded, perhaps 


not 


4 
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not equalled in the kingdom. There are authentic proof 


ſtill ſubliſting that there were plantations of vines formerly at 
in this Vale, The cheeſe. called Gloucefter Cheeſe, is made in ing 
this part of the county, the . beſt of which is equal to any in 8 
England, Cheſhire not excepted, | ol 
The Foreſt of Dean, which contains above thirty thouſand Th 
acres, being twenty miles long and ten broad, was covered with thoug 
wood, and was a harbour for robbers, eſpecially along the tons c 
banks of the Severn,. in the reign of King Henry the Sixth, kundr 


when an act of parliament was made on purpoſe to ſuppreſs i bee 
them. The woods have fince been reduced to narrower 


in eee | mon, 
bounds, by clearing part of the ground, where many towns and Amir 
villages have been built, The oaks that grow where the bet © 


woods have been {till preſerved are reckoned the beſt in Eng. 
land; and from this foreſt moſt part of the timber formerly n f 
employed in ſhip-building was brought, which was ſo well Th: 
known to the Spaniards, that when they fitted out their fi- ;10u 
mous armada in 1558 to invade England, the people who had Th 
the direction of that expedition, were expreſsly ordered to 
deſtroy this foreſt, as the moſt ſpeedy and effectual way to 
ruin our marine, On the other hand, to cultivate and pre- Engl: 
ſerve the wood in a ſufficient part of this diſtrict has been the phn 
conſtant care of our legiſlature, Great part of it was en- Wale 
cloſed by an act of patliament paſſed in the reign of King galt,: 
Charles the Second; and ſome time ago, many cottages which Will ber o 
bad been built in and near the woods were ordered to be pulled Bi ceſter 
down, becauſe the inhabitants damaged the trees, by cutting I fire 
or lopping them for fuel. —In this part of the county then of G 
are alſo many rich mines of iron and coal, for the working of Wl 71, } 
Which ſeveral acts of parliament have paſſed ; and at Tayn- WF Te, 
ton, a little village near Newent, a Bold mine was diſcovered Wil from 
about the year 1700, of which a leaſe was granted to ſome ref Wl ſtom 
ners, who extracted ſome gold from the ore, but did not go on than 
with the work, becauſe the quantity of gold was ſo ſmall in on 
not always to anſwer the expence of the ſeparation.— The vithi 
King has a ſwanimote court here, as in all foreſts, to preſerve eit, 
the vert or veniſon, of which the verdurers are the judges, WF ;n W 
who are choſen . by the freeholders of the county. Ihe mi" Wi mite, 
ners too have a court here, in which a ſteward, appointed dy Wi intot 
the conſtable of the foreſt, preſides z and juries of minech Bi from 
- who have their particular laws and cuſtoms by which they WW about 
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tween them. The privileges of the foreſt are very exten= 


fre, The free miners claim a right by preſcription of dig 


zing iron ore and coal in the foreſt, neceſſary to carry on their 
works, as well in the lands of private perſons as in the King's 


oil, 


This county produces a conſiderable quantity of corn, 


though not enough for its inhabitants ; about eight thouſand 


tons of excellent cheeſe annually, valued at upwards of two 
hundred thouſand pounds, moſt of which is ſent to London 
telides cyder, perry, bacon, coals, and fiſh, particularly fals 
mon, of which a large quantity is ſent to London. So much 
xmired is the cyder produced in the Foreſt of Dean, the beſt 
fort of which is called Styre Cyder, that competent judges 
have declared it to be the beſt in England; and Styre cydet 
has frequently been ſold at twenty guineas the hogſhead. 
The rivers, eſpecially the Severn, afford great plenty of fiſh, 
tbounding with ſalmon, lampreys, elvers, and fine eels, 

There are ſeveral large rivers in this county, of which the 
principal are the Severn, the Wye, the dtroud, and the two 
Avons. The Severn, which is eſteemed the ſecond river in 
England, riſes on the eaſt fide of a vaſt mountain called 
Phn Lymmon, in the ſouth-weſt part of Montgomeryſhire, in 
Wales, from whence, by a variety of windings, it runs north- 
eaſt, and enters Shropſhire, where being joined by a great num= 
ber of ſmaller ſtreams, it runs through that county and Wars 
celterſhire, in the direction of ſouth ; it enters Glouceſter= 
ſhire at Tewkeſbury, whence running ſouth- weſt by the city 
of Glouceſter it falls into that part of the weſtern ſea, called 
The Briſtol Channel, The tide flows up the Severn as far as 


Tewkeſbury, which is near ſeventy miles from the ſea; and 


from Newnham town upon this river, upwards of fifty miles 
from the ſea to its mouth, it has more the appearance of a ſea 
than a river; the flood tideadvances with ſuch impetuoſity, that 
in one ſwell it ſometimes riſes near four feet.— The Wye riſes 
within half a mile of the ſource of the Severn, and running ſouth- 
rſt, ſeparates Radnorſhire and Brecknockſhire (two counties 
in Wales) from each other; it then paſſes through Hereford= 
ſhire, and parting Monmouthſhire from Glouceſterſhire, falls 
into the Severn near Chepſtow.— The Stroud riſes not far eaſt 
rom Painſwick, and, running weſtward, falls into the Severn, 
about five miles ſouth of the city of Glouceſter. The water 
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of this river is remarkably clear, and fixes the colours mixe 
with it for dying broadcloth, ſcarlet, or any grain colour, 
better than any other; for this reaſon ſeveral clothiers have 
ſettled along the banks for twenty miles together, and have 
erected a vaſt number of fulling mills upon it: of theſe clo. 
thiers ſome uſed formerly to make each a thouſand" pieces of 
cloth a year. No part of this river was navigable till the year 
1730, when it was made ſo by act of parliament, quite from 
Stroud to its conflux with the Severn, —One of the rivers 
Avon riſes in Northamptonſhire, and running through War- 
wickſhire, and ſeparating Gloucefterſhire from Worceſtet- 
ſhire, falls into the Severn near Tewkeſbury, — The other 
Avon, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Avon Weſt, riſes not far 

from Tetbury, near the borders of Wiltſhire, and ſeparating 
Glouceſterſhire from Somerſetſhirc, falls into the Severn near 
Briſtol. : , 
his county is generally divided into three diſtricts, The 
Eaſtern part. of the county, bordering upon Warwickſhire, 
Oxfordſhire, and Berkſhire, is called Cotefwold ; the middle 
part, the Vale of Glouceſter; and the triangular part, ins 
| cluded between the Wye, the Severn, and a ſmall river called 
the Leden, is called The Foreſt of Dean.—The Vale of Gloy. 
ceſter manifeſtly derived its name from its ſituation, and the fo 
reſt was probably called The Fore? of Dean, from Dean, the prin- 
cipal town in the diftrit ; ſome have ſuppoſed the word Dean, 
to be a corruption of Arden, a name uſed by the ancient Gauls 
and Britons to ſignify a wood; and there is a wood in Wars 
wickſhire called Arden to this day. 9 
This county is divided into thirty hundreds, and contains 
one city and twenty-eight market- towns. It lies in the pro- 
vince of Canterbury, is a dioceſe of itſelf, and contains tuo 
hundred and eighty- nine pariſhes. 

Tue principal manufacture of this county is woollen 
cloth; and it is computed fifty thouſand pieces of cloth are 
made yearly in this county, which being eſtimated at ten 
pounds a piece, the fine with the coarſe, amounts to five hun- 
dred thouſand pounds, The iron manufactory carried on in 
the Foreſt of Dean, is alſo very conſiderable, and employs4 
great number of hands. Pins, cards for the uſe of clothier, 
heavy edge tools, and felt- hats are alſo made in this county i 
great perfection, beſides many other articles of inferior cons 
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The city of GToucksrER is one hundred and one miles 
from London, and ſtands on a pleaſant hill, with houſes on 
every deſcent, and js a clean well built town, with the Severn 
on one ſide, a branch of which brings ſhips to it. It is 
about three miles in circumference, and is beautified with a2 
cathedral, beſides five pariſh churches, and is excecdingly 
well provided with hoſpitals, particularly an excellent county 
infirmary, after the manner of thoſe at London, Wincheſter, 
Bath, &c. It was anciently a Roman colony, and governed 
by a conſul. Forging of iron ſeems to have been its manu» 
faQure ſo early as the time of William the Norman. King 
Henry the Eighth made it the ſee of a biſhop, with a dean = 
fix prebends ; though Camden thinks it had that honour in 
the time of the Britons. Its caſtle, which was erected in the 
time of William the Norman, is very much decayed ; part 
of it is leaſed out by the crown, and the reſt ſerves for a pri- 
ſon, and is one of the beſt in England, The catbedral is an 
ancient but magnificent fabric, and has a tower, ſaid to be 
one of the neateſt and. moſt curious pieces of architecture in 
England ; and in this church are twelve chapels, adorned 
with the arms and monuments of many great perſons, and 
the tombs of King Edward the Second, and of Robert Duke 
of Normandy, ſon of William the Firſt. There is alſo a 
gallery over the eaſt end of the choir, leading from one end of 
it to the other, which is deemed a great curioſity, as a whiſ- 
pering place; it is of a hexagonal form, conſiſting of fix 
lides and ſix angles, and is twenty-five yards over, in the 
wideſt place: one of the ſides is a window, yet if two per- 
ſons go to the moſt diſtant parts and whiſper, they will be 
perfectly heard by each other in their turns, This cathedral 
is a beautiful piece of architecture, and is remarkable for its 
bells, the largeſt of which weighs ſix thouſand five hundred 
pounds, and requires eight men to ring her. The cloifters 
helovging to it are very beautiful. Here are abundance of 
crofſes, and ſtatues of our kings, ſome of whom kept their 
Phriſtmas here, ſeveral market=houſes ſupported with pillars, 
and large remains of monaſteries, which were once ſo nume- 
us, that it gave occaſion to the monkiſh proverb, As ſure as 
Hell is in Glouce/ter, Hete is a barley-market, and an hand- 
Vor. I. „ ſome 
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ſome hall for the aſſizes, called the Booth-Hall, It has 2 
good ſtone bridge over the river, beſides a quay, a wharf, and 
a cuſtom-houſe ; and under the bridge is a water engine to 
ſupply the town, though it is ſerved with it alſo from Robin 
Hood's Well, to which there is a fine walk about two miles 
from the city. | h 
Camden ſays that the famous Roman way called Ermin- 
fireet, which begins at St. David's, in Pembrokeſhire, and 
reaches to Southampton, paſſes through this city,—Sudmead 
in the neighbourhood is noted for horſe-races, | 
T be trade of this city was formerly very conſiderable, but 
it is greatly decayed ſince that of Briſto] became fo great; 
and pin-making is now one of its chief manufactutes. It is 
governed by a ſteward, a mayor, twelve aldermen, and other 
officers. It has twelve incorporated companies, whoſe maſ- 
ters attend the mayor on all public occaſions, with their 
ſtreamers, &c, Here is alſo a charity-ſchool, The citizens 
have erected the ſtatues of Queen Anne and King George 
the Firſt, in one of the high ſtreets, both bigger than the life, 
| r city gives the title of Duke to his Majeſty's ſecond 
brother. | | | 


MARKET TOWNS. 


CIRENCESTER, commonly called CictsTER, cok its 
name from having been a ceſſer, or caſtle, upon a ſmall river 
ca{led the Churn, that falls into the Thames at Cricklade, in 
Wiltſhire. It is diſtant from London ninety miles, is di- 


vided into ſeven wards, and by ſome thought to be the oldeſt, 


and to have formerly been the largeſt town in the county. 
King Henry the Fourth gave it a charter and ſeveral privi- 
leges, and Queen Elizabeth gave it another, by which it was 
governed by a ſte ware and bailiff, and now is governed by two 
high conſt-bles and fourteen wardſmen, who are appointed 
yearly at the court leet ; it is a poſt town, and maintains 2 
ſtage coach to London. It had once three pariſh churches, 
but now has only ove, which is large and beautiful, and in 
- which are twenty-eight windows of painted glaſs, repreſent- 
ing ſcripture hiſtory, and the hiſtory of ſeveral. fathers, mar- 
tyrs, and perſccutors of tte Chriſtian church, and exhibiting 


the ſeveral-religious oiders of the church of BR Fran, the 
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Fope to the mendicant friar. Here is a free ſchool and a 


charity ſchool, with ſeveral hoſpitals and alms-houſes. In 
this town is one of the greateſt markets in the kingdom for 
wool and woollen manufactures, there having been ſome years 
no leſs than five thouſand packs of woes] brought hither from 
Leiceſterſhire, Northamotonſhite, and Lincolaſhire, and ſold 
tothe clothiers of Glouceſterſhire and Wiltſhire, There is 
2 great deal of travelling here from the north to the welt of 
England, | 

Ancient coins have been dug up in and near this town, to- 
gether with pillars and pavements, ſuppoſed .to have been 
thoſe of a temple and bath. | 

Cirenceſter races are held on North Cerney Dowa, four 
miles north of the town. The courſe is eſteemed a very 
good one. | 


TEWKESBURY is fituated on the conflux of the Severn with 
the Avon, that runs out of Warwickſhire, and theſe rivers 
with the ſmaller ftreams of the Carton and the Swylliate, 
almoſt ſurround: the town. It is diſtant from London one 
hundred and two miles, and had its firſt privileges from King 
Edward the Second; they were confirmed by ſeveral ſucceeds 
ing Kings, and the town was at length re- incorporated by 
James the Firſt, It is governed by twenty-four burgeſſes, 
two of whom are choſen bailiffs yearly, who are the ruling 
magiſtrates, and have juriſdiction within the borough, exclu- 
live of the juſtices of the peace for the county: This cotpo- 
ration was diſſolved by proclamation of James the Second, 
but reſtored again by William the Third, 

It is a large, beautiful, and populous town, conſiſting of 
three well built ſtreets, and many lanes ; it has a bridge over 
three of the four rivers that run by.it, and a magnificent 
church, which is the largeſt in England that is neither calle» 
giate nor cathedral ; it is adorned with a ftately tower, and 
contains many funeral monuments. .. Here is a free-ſchool, 
beſides an hoſpital, endowed with. forty pounds a- year, by 
Mary, the Queen of King William the Third, to be paid out 
of the Exchequer, for the maintenance of thirteen poor peo- 
ple, and a reader who is appointed by the corporation, Near 
this towa is a piece of ground called The Ham, which is a 
courſe for horſe · races. | ; 
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- This town had formerly ſome ſhare in the clothing buſineſs, 

but that has long been loſt, Its chief trade at preſent is 
malting, ſtocking-frame-knitting, eſpecially of cotton, and a 
little nailing. It was once famous for making muſtard balls, 
from whence aroſe the proverb, He looks as if he had 
& lived, on Tewkeſbury muſtard ;”* ſpeaking of one of a 
fad, ſevere countenance: And Shakefpear uſes the ſimile 
« As thick as Tewkefbury muſtard.” It ſends two members 
to parliament, ; 


CHELTENHAM is ſituated one hundred miles from London, 
almott due weſt, in a fine healthy clear air, and in a plentiful 
country. The church is a handſome old building, built in 
the form of a croſs, having an high and elegant octagonal 
ſpice, which has lately been repaired. The miniſter of the 
place muſt be a fellow of Jeſus College, Oxford, nominated 
by that ſociety, and approved by 'the Earl of Gainſborough, 
He can hold the living but fix years, unleſs re- elected, which 
has general)y happened. The church- yard is one of the moſt 
beautiful in England, extending from eaſt to weſt about three 
hundred feet, and is rendered particularly agreeable by its 
walks being ſhaded with double rows of lime- trees, which 
ſurround and croſs it. It is now much frequented on account 
of its excellent mineral waters, which are ſaid to have lately 
performed ſome ſurpriſing cures, which have greatly increaſed 
their reputation. There are here very handſome accommo- 
dations for thoſe who drink the waters, as well as a variety of 
amuſements, during the ſeaſon, for the entertainment of gen- 
teel company. ö | We: | | 

In this town are an hoſpital, a free=ſchool, and a charity» 
ſchool, all founded in the year 1574, by Richard Pates, Eſq. 

Cheltenham is about a mile in length, and has lately been 
much improved and enlarged, The country about it is ex- 
tremely pleaſant, and the rides and walks ſufficiently varie · 
gated, A great trade was formerly carried on here in malt, 
but it is now very inconſiderable; the only manufactute being 
that of cotton ſtockings, which have a great ſale. The wo- 
men and children of the poorer ſort comb and ſpin woollen 
yarn for the clottriers at Stroud. 


CAMPDEN is eighty- ſix miles from N and is ſituated 
on the edge of Worceſterſhire, under the fide of ſome * 
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All the Saxon Kings are ſaid to have held a congreſs herein 
the year 689, to conſult about war or peace with the Britons. 
This town is noted for the manuſactute of ſtockings, and was 
incorporated by James the Firſt. The church here contains 
ſome fine marble monuments, of which the moſt ſumptuous, 
ſupported by twelve pillars, is erected to the memory of Sir 
John Baptiſt Hickes, Viſcount Campden, who gave ten 
thouſand pounds in his life-time to charitable uſes, and was a 
great benefactor to the town, There are ſtill left here ſome 
remains of a noble houſe which belonged to him, but the 
oreater part of which was burat down by the loyaliſts in the 


civil war, to prevent its being made a garriſon for the army of 
1 the parliament. There is a grammar-ſchool in this town, 
1 two charity ſchaols, and other foundations for the benefit of 
e the poore ; ' 
d | | 

n. CoLFoRD, or CovaARD, is a ſmall town, one hundred and 
h twenty-four miles from London, fituated in the Foreſt of 
ſt Dean, in the road from Glouceſter to Monmouth. 

ee ; | 
ts FaIRFORD is eighty miles from London, and derives its 
ch name from its old ford over the river Coln, on which it has 
nt how two good bridges. It is chiefly noted for its church, 
ly which is famous throughout Europe for its excellent painted 
ed glaſs, The church has twenty eight large windows, on 
0 twenty of which are repteſented, in beautiful colours and ex- 
of quiſite drapery, proper attitudes and curious perſpectires, the 


n- moſt ſtriking paſſages of the Old and New Teſtament; and 
| ſome of them ſo conſummately finiſhed, that Vandyke af - 
ty irmed the pencil could not exceed them. The paintings were 


Js deſigned by that eminent Italian Alber* Durer, and taken in 
een a prize ſhip bound for Rome, by John Fons, Eſq; then a mer- 
ex- chant in London, who brought both glaſs and workmen into 
rie- Eagland; and having purchaſed this manor of Henry the 
alt, derenth, in 1493, founded and built this church for the ſake 
ing of the glaſs, and proportioned the windows exactly to each 
wo- hiſtoryß. The church is a beautiful pile, one hundred and 
llen 


twenty-five feet lang, and fifty-five broad, conſiſting of a ſpa» 
cious body, two ifles, tnree chancels, and a veſtry, with a 
handſome and well adorned tower in the middle, ſupported by 
elegant fluted pillars, Two of the windows repreſent the 

perlecutars 
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perſecutors of the church, with devils over their heads and 


in the two oppoſite windows are ſome of the Roman Emperor Jar, 
who were preſervers of the church, with angels over them. 2 
In the ſixteenth window is a piece of glaſs repreſenting dia- her 
monds and rubies, reckoned of great value. In the fifteenth En 
window appears Dives in Hell, and alſo a woman conveying 

thither in- a wheel- barrow for ſcolding her huſband. The 8 
lead of the windows is ſo admirably diſpoſed, that a ſtranger war 
will not eaſily diſcover any, as it is generally made to ſerve and 


the darker ſhades. Ancient coins and urns have frequently hav 
been dug up about this town. | 


STANLEY LEONARD is one hundred and four miles from cont 
London, and derived its name from its having been a priory, houſ 
dedicated to St. Leonard. There is a charity-ſchool in this 
town. 


Palxs wick is one hundred miles from London, and is 
pleaſantly ſituated in the beſt air in the county. Here is a 


large handſome church, and the woollen manufactory is cars N. 
ried on here. | | | ation 
Wh” | $61 8 go 
'STROUD is one hundred and one miles from London, and chure 
is ſituated on a hill, at the foot of which runs the river com- which 
monly called Stroud Water, famous for its peculiar quality in tiphty 
dying ſcarlet broad-cloth, and all other grain colours, in the Wterv 
beſt manner; for this reaſon many clothiers live near it; and de mai 
for twenty miles on the banks of this river, . mills and other the rei 
conveniences are erected for fulling. The fleeces of the ſheep Queer 
fed near this town are ſuperlatively good. | T 
H 
- SoDBURY CHIPPING is diſtant from London one hundred and of the 
twelve miles, and is an ancient borough, originally governed "<< © 
by a bailiff, but in 1681 it was made a corporation, with n ( 
mayor, fix aldermen, and twelve burgeſſes; it was again di- itular 
incorporated by a proclamation of January 2, 1688. The Ear 
bailiffs and burghers are ſtill empowered to diſtribute eight) -. Che 
eight cow- paſtures to as many of the inhabitants, and eight eſter 
acres of meadows for their own lives and thoſe of their vi- with fx 
dows, and as they fall, to grant them again in the like mane wp 


ner. This town being a __ thoroughfare in the road from 


Briſtol to Cirenceſter and Oxfordſhire, is well provided ” 
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urge inns. Here is a ſpacious church, though it is but a cha- 
gel of eaſe to Old Sodbury, a village in the neighbourhood ; 
here is alſo a free-ſchoo), and the greateſt cheeſe - market in 
England, except Atherſton on the Stour, in Warwickſhire, 
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STOW ON THE Wovr p, called in the records Stow St: Ed- 
ward, is eighty-one miles from London, It ſtands ſo high, 
and is ſo expoſed to the winds, that the inhabitants are ſaid to 
have only one element, and that is air, there being neither wood, 
common, field, nor water belonging to the town. It has 2 
church, which is a large building, with a high tower, and 
contains ſeveral monuments; it has alſo an hoſpital, alms- 
houſe, and free-ſchools, beſides other charitable inſtitutions, 
all well endowed, the poor here being very numerous, The 
fairs of the town are famous for hops, cheeſe, and eſpecially 
ſheep, of which it is ſaid that twenty thouſand were (old in 
one October fait. | | | 


NoRTHLEECH, or NoRTHLECHE, fo called from its ſitu- 
tion upon the river Leche, is eighty miles from London, and 
b governed by a bailiff and two corſtables, It has a neat - 
church, and ſeveral alms-houſes, and a good-grammar-ſchool, 
which is free to all the boys in the town, and endowed with 
eighty pounds a year by Hugh Weſtwold, Eſq; who being 
iſterwards reduced, is ſaid to have applied to the truſtees to 
te maſter of it, but was denied By a decree of Chancery in 
the reign of King James the Firft, this ſchool was ſettled on 
Queen's College, Oxford. 9 


THoRNBURY is ſituated two miles from the eaſtern bank 
of the Severn, on a rivulet that runs into it, and at the diſ- 
tance of one hundred and twenty miles from London. The 
town (which gives its name to the hundred) has a cuſtomary or 
titular mayor, twelve aldermen, who muſt previouſly have been 
mayors, and two conſtables, In the civil wars it was fortified 
for Charles the Firſt, as a check upon the garriſon of Glou- 
ltr, The church here is large, in form of a cathedral, 
vith ſpacious iſles on each fide, together with a croſs and a 


Here are four alms- 
Wuſes and a free-ſchool. 


BERKELEY 
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- BxnKELEY is diſtant from London one hundred and thirs 
teen miles, and is an ancient borough, governed by a mayor 
and aldermen. It has 3 church, which is a large handſome 
building, and a charity- ſchool; it has alſo a caſtle, where 
King Edward the Second was impriſoned, and the room in 
which he was corfined is ſtill to be ſeen. The manor in which 
this town lies is called in old records The Honour of Berkeley, 
and is one of the largeſt in England, moft of the towns of Berke» 
ley hundred, and many other places in the county, including 
near thirty pariſhes, depending upon it; and the lands that 
ate held of it are worth thirty thouſand pounds a year. 


+ LETCHLADE takes its name from the piece of ground it 
ſtands upon, formerly called The Lade, and a ſmall river that 
runs near it, ealled The Lech. It ſtands upon the river 
Thames, on the borders of Oxford ſhite and Berkſhire, at the 
diſtance of ſeventy-ſcven miles from London. The Thames, 
after having been formed by the ſeveral ſtreams of the Lech, 
the Coln, the Churn, and the Iſis, begins to be navigable at 
this town, and barges come to its quay to take in butter, 
cheeſe, and other goods for London, which renders this place 
not inconſiderable. i [3 15 Yo 


+ MARSHFIFED is ene hundred and four miles from London, 
in the road to Briſtol, and on the borders of Wiltſhire. It is 
governed by a bailiff, and conſiſts chiefly of one ſtreet of old 
buildings, near a mile long; it has a large church and an alms- 
houſe, with a chapel belonging to it, well endowed, for eight 
poor people. Here is alſo a charity-ſchool, maintained by the 
Jord of the manor. This town carries on a conſiderable trad 
in cloth and malt, and is famous for its cakes, rr 


GREAT DEAN, or MichAET DEAN, is the principal town 
in the Foreſt of Dean, and is diſtant from London one hans 
dred and ſixteen miles. It conſiſts chiefly of one ſtreet, ans 
has a good church, with a handſome ſpire : its principal mas 
nufactute was formerly cloth, but now it is pins. The hills 
round this town abound with iron ore, and there are ſeveral 
| furnace* for melting it, and forges for beating the iron its 
flats. The workmen are very induſtrious in diſcovering the 
beds of the old cinders, which not being fully exhauſted of 
the metal, are purchaſed of the owners of the land at a good 
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ptice, and being burnt agzin in the furnaces afford better 
iron than the ore new dug from the mines. | 


a "IT = 1 | | = 

'WoTToN' UNDER EDGE ſtands on a pleaſant and fruitful 
eminence, at the diſtance of one hundred and eight miles from 
London. The chief magiſtrate, ho is choſen yearly at the 
court-leet, is called a mayor, and is ever after an alderman. It 
is a pretty town, and has a handſome church, with ſeveral mo- 
numents in it of the family of Berkeley. There is at this 
place a free-ſchool, and an alms-houſe for ſix poor men and, 
ſix women. The towa is | ſupplied with water, which was 
brought hither. at the expence of an Alderman of London, 
Hugh Perry, Eſq.—Wotton has been long noted for making, 
— cloth; and its pariſh is twelve: miles in circuit, 


4 12 
NeweNnT took its name from an inn called The New Ian, 
which was ſet up for the accommodation of paſſengers on 
their journey to and from Wales. It is fituated on a ſmall, 
river, navigable by boats in the Foreſt of Dean, at the diſtance. 
of one hundted and fourteen miles from London. It has a 
handſome church, three alms-houſes, and two charity-ſchools. 


Dunsz Rx is diſtant from London one hundred and ſeven 
miles, and is a corporation, governed by a bailiff and four 
conſtables. It is remarkable for a good manufactory of 
woollen cloth, and for a rock of ſtone without any chop or 
lit in it, of an incredible durance, yet ſoft in hewing, and 
called by the inhabitants Puff Stone. The walls built with 
it ſnew but little decay in five hundred years, | 


Mrincaing HameToN took its name from an order of nuns 
at Caen, in Normandy, called Minchings, to whom it for- 
merly belonged. It is diſtant from London ninety miles, and 
has a large church, built in the form of a croſs, 


Mon rox in Mansk is diſtant from London eighty-two 
miles, and within a mile of the town, in the great road from 
London to Worceſter, are the four ſhire ſtones, where the 


counties. of Glouceſter, Warwick, Oxford, and Worceſter, 


Vaode;rto@o: 1a; : Wickwarg 
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'WrekWARE is diſtant from 88 one hundred a. 


twelve miles. It is a very ancient corporation, governed by 
a mayor and alderinen; the mayor is an alderman ever after, 
The town is well watered by two brooks, over one of which 
is a handſome ſtone bridge. It has à free- ſchool, and the 
neighbouring waſtes afford it plenty of coal. | | | 


Wincncoms is diſtant ninety=three miles from London . 


it was anciently a county or ſnheriffdom of itſelf, and was a 
borough in the reign of Edward the Confeſſor. Here is an 


alms-houſe for twelve poor women. The inhabitants of this 


town planted tobacco to a very good account, till they were 
reſtrained in the twelfth of Charles the Second, after which 


the town by little and little dceayed, and is now poor and in- 


conſiderable, 


TETBURY, ſituate between Sodbury Chipping and Ciren- 


ceeſter, at the difftance of ninety-nine miles from London, is 2 
fine populous well built town, in a healthy air, and on ariſing 


ground. The revenues of this town are managed by a bailiff, 
choſen yearly, Here is a free-ſchool, and an alms-houſe for 
eight poor people; and in the middle of the town is a large 
market-houſe for the conveniency of the yarn trade, which is 
the chief article, and a ſmall market-houſe for cheeſe, bacon, 
and other commodities. The Avon has its ſource in this 
town, and that river runs through Bath and Briſtol into the 
Severn; and at the town's end there is along and bandſome 
bridge, buflt in 1775. But what chiefly merits attention is 
the elegant pariſh chureh, lately built here, and opened for 


divine ſervice in 1781, which is formed in the true Gothic 


taſte, and will give pleafure to every per ſon of diſcernment. 
Water was ſo ſcarce here formerly in dry ſummers, as to coſt 
eighteen pence a hogſhead; but that inconvenience was in a 
great meaſure removed in 1749, by the Reverend Mr. Wight, 
then vicar of this place, who ſet on foot a ſubſcription for 
ſinking 2 well one hundred and four feet deep, which was car- 
ried into execution, and the attempt ſucceeded fo well, that 
a ſpring was found almoſt ſufficient for the uſe of the whole 
town. There are races held annually about a mile eaſt of this 
town, which are much frequented. As a proof how remark- 
ably healthy this town is, it may not be amiſs to mention the 
moſt extraordinary inſtance of longevity to be produced in this 
1 | County, 
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county, namely, of one Henry Weſt, who, in the reign of 
James the Firſt, reſided at Upton, a bamlet in this pariſh, who 
lived to the age of one hundred and fifty- two years; and one 
of his deſcendants has a Bible in his poſſeſſion, wherein it is 
written, that he had five wives; by four he had no children, 

but by the fifth he had ten; and lived to ſee a hundred grand- 

children, to each of whom he gave a braſs pot or kettle. 


REMARKABLE SEATS, VILLAGES, CURIOSITIES, &c. 


Near Cirenceſter is the delightful. ſeat of Earl Bathurſt, 
The houſe does not contain any thing remarkable in its out- 
ward appearance, but within it is fioiſhed in the moſt delight» 
ful manner. This ſeat is: diſtinguiſhed by its extenſive and 
elegant plantations, laid out and perfected in the life-time and 
under the particular direction of Allen Earl Bathurſt, father 
to the preſent noble proprietor. The entrance to the park is 
at a lodge on the north fide of the houſe, by a ſpacious gravel 
walk, lined on each fide by a row of ſtately elms. At a {mill 
diſtance from the entrance, to the left, is an oblique proſpect 
of the north- weſt front of the houſe, with a fine [weep of 
lawn before it, and a grove of lofty trees on each fide; turn- 
ing to the right the walk divides, one branch leads to the ter- 
race, the other runs by the ſide of it in a ſerpentine direction 
above a mile in length, finely arched and ſhaded; at the end 
is a ſmall building called Pope's Seat, where this great geatus 
frequently retired when on a viſit to his noble friend; there is 
a lawn before it, to the centre of which eight viſtas are dis 
rected, terminating with the proſpect of neighbouring churches 
and other agreeable objects; one of them a flne lofty co- 
lumn, in the midſt of the deer park, on which is placed the 
flatueof Queen Anne, larger than life; it is near a mile dil- 
tant from the houſe, behind which ſtands the beautiful tower 
of the pariſh church of Cirenceſter, ſo directly in the centre 
of it, with their fronts parallel to each other, that an ob- 
ſerver, at the pillar, might be eaſily induced to believe the 
tower to be part of the houſa, were it not of a diffetent 


colour. | 


The terras is ſheltered on the north-eaſt by a thick planta- 
tion of wood, with. a border of ſhrubs and evergreens ; it 
commands a diſtant proſpe& of the north of Wiicthice, and 

| 20 2 terminates 
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terminates at an handſome octagonal building, about a mile 
from the houſe, In the middle of the terrace, at a large pair 
of gates, (a communication between the deer and lodge parks) 
is ſeen a large lake of water a little to the right of the houſe, 
having the appearance of a conſiderahle river, but is only a 
pleaſing deception produced by planting clumps of trees, to 
conceal the extremities of the lake; and was neceſſary, from 
the ſparing hand with which nature has dealt its favours, as to 
that element, to this place, there not being, perhaps, a peren- 
nia] ſpring to be found within it. The eye is no where of- 
tended with the appearance of bare walls, nor can it judge of 
the extent of the park, as the country about it is taken into 


view, oyer foſſes and concealed boundaries, purpoſely made 


where they have the beſt effect. 1 

To the weſtward of this park are the lodge, park, and Oak. 
Jey woods, which deſerve particular notice. Near the middle 
of them, on a riſing ground, is the point from which, like fo 


1 
« 


many radii, ten cuts or ricings ifſue; the largeſt, about fifty 


yards wide, has the lofty tower of Cirenceſter to terminate the 
view; others directed to neighbouring country churches, 
clumps of trees, and various diſtant objects, produce an ad- 
mirable effect. The truffle is a vegetable production, found in 
ſufficient abundance in theſe woods. Concealed as it were in 
the woods, is Alfred's Hall, a building that is an excellent 
imitation of antiquity, with a bowling green, and many heaus 
tiful lawns and agreeable walks about it. 


Badmington Magna, about three miles from Chipping Sod- 
bury, is the ſeat of the Duke of Beaufort. The manſions 
houſe is very noble; and here are large parks, pleaſant walks, 
and elegant gardens, decorated with a great variety of foun- 
tains. Henry, one of the late Dukes, made ſuch additions 
to it, that it is thought one of the compleateſt ſeats in the 
kingdom; and when King William the Third paſſed this 
way, he ſaid to the Duke, that he did not wonder that he 
never came to court, ſince he had ſo ſtately a palace of his 
own to keep his court in. | : 


Near Glouceſter is the elegant feat of Sir John Guiſe, 
to which belongs a noble park, well ſtocked with deer; and 
from a hill here is a moſt agreeable view of the. courſe of the 
river Severn, with its beautiful windings and turnings for 
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above twenty miles, whilſt the whole city of Glouceſter ap- 
pears below as only a diminutive village. The whole proſ- 
pect from this hill, which is exceedingly romantic, is termi- 
nated by a majeſtic range of mountains, 


Southam is a large tything, in the pariſh of Cleeve, wherein 
Thomas Baghot Delabere, Eſq; who is lord of the manor, 
has a jeat and à vefy fine eſtate. The houſe is one of the 
greateſt curioſities in the county; it is a low building in the 
ſtile of the age of Henry the Fourth. The anceſtor of this 
family, Richard Dalabar, came into England with William 
the Conqueror; and Sir Richard Dalabar, fifth in deſcent 
from the above, being preſent at the battle of Creſly, in the 
twentieth year of the reign of Edward the Third, 1347, ac» 
quired great honour by reſcuing Edward the Black Prince 
when in eminent danger, and was by him preſented with the 
preſent creſt to the family arms, which is five oſtrich feathers 
iſſuing from a ducal coronet, oy 


Near Glouceſter is the elegant ſeat of Thomas Heywood, 
Eſq; and alſo that of Charles Barrow, Eſq. Hardwicke, near 
Glouceſter, is the ſcat of the Earl of Hardwicke. At 2uedg- 
ley is the ſeat of Mr. Hayward, and at Hayman that of Mr, 
Coke, both in the neighbourhood of Glouceſter, . At Cows 
berley, eight miles from Glouceſter, is the ancient ſeat of the 
Howes, At Stotoel, thirteen miles from Glouceſter, is the ſeat 
of the Earl of Stafford. Berkeley Ca/ile is the ſeat of the 
Earl of Berkeley. Stoke Lodge, near Briſtol, is the ſeat of 
Norborne Berkeley, Eſq. At Courſe Court, near Tewkeſ- 
bury, is the ſeat of the Earl of Coventry ; at Kempsford, near 
Lechlade, that of Lord Weymouth z at Sandywell, near 
Cheltenham, that of the Earl of Herford; at Higb Meadows, 
near Monmouth, that of Lord Gage; at Stoke Biſbap, that of 
dir Robert Cann; and near Fairford, that of the late James 
Eambe, Eſq; the gardens and wilderneſs belonging to which 
We laid out in a modern and moſt elegant taſte, 


On the bank of the river Avon, near Briſtol, is a very high 
and fteep rock, called St. Vincent's Rock ; and on the oppolite 
bank is the county of Somerſet, There are other rocks of an 
equal ſize, which, with the river flowing belo# them, afford 
8 very ſtriking romantic proſpect, which is heightened Gore 
0 | | 7 ips 
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ſhips and other veſſels that are continually paſſing between 
them to and from Briſtol. In St. Vincent's Rock is found a 
kind of ſpars, commonly called Briſſol Stones, which, before 
the compoſition called French Paſte was invented, were prized 
for their Juſtre, which came nearer to that of a diamond than 
any thing then known, | 57 | 888 


About half a mile between the Severn and Briſtol, there is 
a pit in a rock, whence lead or ore was formerly dug, called 
Pen Park Hole, Thedeſcent is narrow, in form of a tunnel, 
being about two yards wide, and nearly forty deep. Having 
paſſed through the rock, it opens into a cave ſeventysfive yards 
long, forty=one broad, and nineteen high. In this cave there 
is a pool of ſweet water, twentysſeven yards long, twelve 
broad, and five and a half deep. 


. The Foreſt of Kingfwood, near Briſtol, contains about five 
hundred acres, conſiſting of coal - mines. The houſes here 
are very compact, as in a market- town; and the cloth manu- 
facture has made it pretty populous. On the edge of rhis 
foreſt, near the bank of the Avon, about a mile from Briſtol, 
are the famous works for ſmelting copper. 


At Moodcbeſter, a village near Stanley Leonard, a curious 
Roman pavement of moſaic work was diſcovered in the year 
1772. It is of a conſiderable extent, and repreſents birds 
and beafts in the natural colours, beſides a variety of other 


devices, beautifully executed, | 


At Cromball, a village between Wickware and Thornbury, 
was found ſome years ago another pavement of the ſame kind, 
eighteen feet and a half long, and near fifteen feet and a half 
broad, compoſed of cubical ftones, of beautiful colours, 
ſtrongly cemented. | 7 


Beverſtone Caſtle, about a mile north-eaſt of Tetbury, was 


built in the reign of Edward the Third, by Thomas Earl of 


Berkeley, out of the ranſom of the priſoners he took atthe 
battle of Poitiers, under the Black Prince. | 


At Thornbury are {till to be ſeen the foundations of 2 mag- 
nificent caſtle, begun, but never finiſhed, by Edward, * 
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of Bucks, who was beheaded in the reign of King Henry the 
Eighth. > ; ; 


Oldbury, upon the river Severn,and near Thornbury, was a 
Roman ſtation; and Antoninus ſays, that here was the trajectus 
or paſſage over the river Severn, In this place are two large 
Roman camps. | 


At Alveſton, not far from Oldbury, is a large round camp, 
on the edge of a hill, from whence there is a pleaſant proſpect 
of the Severn, Near the camp is a large battow, in which 
were found ſeveral ſtone coffins with bones in them. |; 

At a place called Cafile Hill, near Alveſton, is another 


camp ſtill to be ſeen, being an oblong ſquare with a ſingle 
ditch, | 


Auft is ſituated on a craggy cliff, on the bank of the Severn, 
The ferry over the Severn here being found very inconvenient, 
there is another two miles lower, which is reckoned ſafer. 


Auſt has a neat chapel, with a high tower at the weſt end, 
adorned with pinnacles. ' 7 


Puckle Church, fix miles from Glouceſter, was the reſidence 
of ſeveral Saxon Kings, the remains of whoſe , buildings are 
ſtill viſible. The church is pretty large, and has ſeveral 
good monuments. | | 


Star ſtones, like cockles and oyſters; and (ſerpentine ſtones 
and ſcallops, curiouſly figured, are found about the Avon and 
on the hills near Alderſey ; and at Leſſington, near Glouceſ= 
ter, are alſo found the ſtar ſtones, ſo called from their point re- 
ſembling the figure of a ftar. They are of a greyiſh colour, 
and move about for a conſiderable time when put into vinegar, 


Near Pips Elm Turnpike, which is about faur miles from 


Cheltenham, is an oak, ſaid to be eighteen yards in circums 
ferences \ | | 


la the hamlet.of Barrow, in the pariſh of Boddington, 
about the fame diſtance from Cheltenham, is a little ſugar-loaf 
hill, which from its reſemblance to a tumulus, gave name to 
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the hamlet.— A gentleman who lives in the pariſh-affirms, . 
that from the top of this hill, in a clear day, there is a diſ- 
tinct view of thirty-ſix pariſh churches, 1 ; 


From Clezve Hill, called alſo Cleave Cloud, are viſible the: 
remains of a large double entrenchment, called The Camps, 
extending three hundred and fifty yards along the ſummit of 
the rock, in the form of a creſcent, and inacceſſible on every 
ſide but the front. The views from this place, in a clear day, 

are paſt deſcription ; the aſcent from the foot of Cleeve Cloud 
to the top of the eminence being ſix hundred and thirty feet 
perpendicular. It is in the pariſh of Biſhop's Cleeve. 


* Fidcombe is ſeven miles from Cheltenham, end ſix from 
Glouceſter. From a viſta upon the hill, not a mile from the 
houſe of Howe Hicks, Eſq; which ſtands in the centre of the 
valley, is a fine bird's-eye view of the ſubjacent vale and the 
river Severn. | To the left are ſeen part of the Foreſt of 
Dean, and the conic mountain near Abergavenny, in Mon- 
mouthſhire. In front the blue hills of Malvern, in Worceſ- 
terſhire, with the Welch mountains, at a great diſtance be- 
hind them; And to the right is a view of Tewkeſbury, and of 
the city of Worceſter, near thirty miles diſtant, —Howe 
Hicks, Eſq; the lord of the manor, is deſcended from Sit 


* 


Birdlip and Crickley Hills, are nearly of the ſame height, 

the top of the firſt being about one thouſand three- hun- 
dred and fifty feet above the water of the Severn at Glou- 
ceſter, and on a level with a great part of the Coteſwold 
country. R K 75 „ 


On the Coteſtuold is a cuſtomary meeting at Whitſuntide, 
vulgarly called an Ale, or Whitſun Ale, reſorted to by num- 
bers of young people. Two perſons are choſen previous to 
the meeting to be lord and lady of the Ale or Yule, who dreſs 
as ſuitably as they can to thoſe characters: a large barn or 
other building is fitted up with ſeats, &c. for the lord's hall. 
Here they aſſemble to dance and regale in the beſt manner their 
circumſtances and the place will afford, and each man treats 
his girl with a ribbon or favour. The lord and lady, attended 
by the ſteward, ſword, purſe and mace bearer, with their ” 
12 vera 
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veral badges of office, honour the hall with their preſence ; 
they have likewiſe, in their ſuit a page or train-bearer, and a 
jeſter, drefled in a party- coloured jacket. The lord's muſic, 
conſiſting of a tabor and pipe, is employed to conduct the 
dance. Companies of morrice-dancers, attended by the jeſ- 
ter and tabor and pipe, go about the country on Monday and 
Tueſday in Whitſun week, and collect ſums towards defray- 
ing the expences of the yule.— All the figures of the lord, &c. 
of the yule, handſomely repreſented in baſſo relievo, ſtand in 
the north wall of the nave of Cirenceſter church, which 
youches for the antiquity of the cuſtom; and as on any of 
theſe occaſions they erect a may-pole, it is a ſign that it had 
its riſe in Druidiſm.—The mace is made of ſilk, finely plaited 
with ribbons on the top, and filled with ſpices and perfumes 
for ſuch of the company to ſmell to as defire it. 
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FF 
HIS county is bounded by Darſetſhire and Wiltſhice on 


4. the weſt, by Berkſhire ag the nacth, by Surry. and Suſ- 
ſex on the eaſt, and by the Engliſh Channel on the ſauth. It 
extends ſixty- four miles from ſouth. to: north, thicty-Gx from 
welt to eaſt, and is (excluſive of the Iſle of Wight) one hun- 
dred and fifty miles in cixcumference. _. . ,* | 

The chief rivers of this county are the Avon, the Teſt, and 
the | Itching. —The Avon riſes in Wiltſhire, and paſſes 
through Saliſbury, where it begins to be navigable ; it enters 
Hampſhire at Charford, a village near Fordingbridge, and 
runs ſouthward by Ringwood, to Chriftchurch, near which 
it receives the Stour, a conſiderable river from Dorcheſter, 
and falls into the Engliſh Channel. — The Teſt, or Teſe, 
called alſo the Anton, riſes in the north part of Hampſhire, 
and running ſouthward, forms ſeveral iſlands at Stockbridge, 


and then paſſing by Romſey, it falls into an arm of the ſea, - 


which reaches ſeveral miles up the country, and is called 
Southampton Bay, —The Itching, called alſo the Alre, riſes 
at Chilton Candover, a village near Alresford, and from 
thence runs ſouth-weſt to, Wincheſter, and from that city di- 
rectly ſouth, till it falls ints. Southampton Bay, having been 
made navigable from Wincheſter to Southampton in the time 
of William the Norman, —Hampſhire is abundantly ſupplied 
with fea and river fiſh, 

T he air of this county is for the moſt part pure and healthy, 
eſpecially upon the downs, which croſs the country from eaſt 
to weſt, dividing it nearly into equal parts; and it is ob- 
ſerved, that the vapours in the low grounds that are next to 
the ſea, are not fo pernicious as in other counties. "The hilly 
parts are barren, and fit only for ſheep ; but the lower grounds 
produce a great quantity of grain, particularly wheat and 
barley. In the breed of horned cattle here there is nothing 
particular; but in ſheep and hogs this county excels moſt, 
Fhe ſheep are remarkably fine, both in their fleſh and 
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in their wool z and as the hogs are never put into ſtyes, but 
ſupplied with great plenty of acorns, the bacon is by far the _ 
beſt in England. Hampſhire is alſo particularly famous for 
its honey, of which it is ſaid to produce the beſt and the 
worſt in Britain z the honey collected upon the heath is 
reckoned the worſt, and that of the champaiga country the 
beſt, Game of all kinds is plenty in Hampſhireg it has 
more wood than any other county in England, eſpecially oak, 
and the greateſt part of the Engliſh-navy is built and re- 
paired: with the timber of this county. 2 
Hampſhire (excluſive of the Ifle of Wight) is divided 
into thitty-nine hundreds, and has one city and twenty mar- 
ket=towns. It lies in the province of Canterbury and dioceſe 
of Wincheſter, and contains two hundred and fifty=thre 
pariſhes, Its chief. manufacture is kerſies and cloth, in which. 
a good foreign trade is cattied on, from the many ports and 
harbours with which it abounds, 2 
| | 1 
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The city of WINCHESTER is ſixty- ſeven miles from 
London, and is ſuppoſed to have been built nine hundred years 
before the Chriſtian æra, and to have been the metropolis of 
Belgæ, and is theretore called Venta Belgarum, both by Pto= 
lemy and Antoninus. In it the Romans had looms to weave 
cloth for the Emperors and their army, and King Athelſtan 
granted it the privilege of ſix mints for the coinage of money. 
Near the weſt gate of the cathedral, there is {till the kann; bf 
of an old wall, very thick, . with ſeveral windows in it, built 
of ſmall flints, cemented as hard as ſlone, and ſuppoſed to 
have been a Roman work.—-On a hill near this city, called 
St, Catharine's Hill, there are the traces of a camp; and on 
the ſide of the weſt gate, there was a caſtle, where the Welt 
Saxon Kings are ſuppoſed to have kept their court : in the 
caſtle hall, which is ſupported by marble pillars, is now the 
town hall, in which a round table is ſtill preſerved, called King 
Arthur's Round Table: it conſiſts of one piece of wood, and is 
ſaid to be above one thouſand two hundred: years old; it has 
ſome illegible Saxon characters upon it, which are ſaid to be 
the names of twenty-four Knights with whom King Arthur 
ul to carouſe, and who were called Knights of the Round 
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Wincheſter is governed, according to a charter of Queen 
Flizabeth, by a mayor, a high ſteward, a recorder, an unli- 
mited number of aldermen, out of whom are choſen fix juſ- 
tices, two coroners, two bailiffs, twenty-four common- coun- 

cilmen, a town- clerk, four conſtables, and four ſerjeants at 
| mace, It is about a mile and half in compaſs, and almoft 
ſurrounded with a wall built of flint, having ſix gates in it, with 
ſoburbs leading to each from the adjacent country. The build- 
| ings in general are mean, but the ſtreets are broad and clean; 
* there is alſo a gteat deal of void ground within the walls, 
| ſome part of which is laid into gardens, that are ſupplied upon 
| occaſion with water from little canals on each fide of the 
High- ſtreet. In this ſtreet is a guildhall, which was rebuilt 
ſome; years ago, and the ſtatue of Queen Anne ſet up in the 
front of it. In this hall are held two courts of record, on 
every Friday and Saturday. At the eaſt gate of this city 
there is an hoſpital, dedicated to St. John, in the wall of 
| which hoſpital the mayor and bailiffs give their public enter- 
tainments. At one end is the picture of King Charles the 
Second, by Sir Peter Lely; and at the other a large table of 
all the bailiffs and mayors of Wincheſter from the year 1184; 

and here are alſo tables of benefactions to this eity, durin 
the Saxon reigns, and from Henry the Second to Charles the 

Second, On the weſt fide of this city, King Charles the 

Second ſet Sir Chriſtopher Wren upon building a royal pa- 

- lace, the fituation being extremely fine for ſuch a purpoſe, 
The building was almoſt completed, but the King dying be- 
fore it was finiſhed, it was neglected, ſo that now nothing te- 
mains of it but the ſhell. The ſouth ſide of this palace mea- 
ſures two hundred and ſixteen feet, and the welt front three 
hundred and twenty-ſix. 1 80 

Tube epiſcopal palace in this city was built by Biſhop Blois, 

in the time of King Stephen, It was almoſt ſurrounded by 

the river Itching, and was adorned and fortified with ſeveral 
turrets. It was demoliſhed by the Parliament army in the 
"reign of King Charles the Firſt, but was rebuilt by Biſhop 
Morley in the reign of Charles the Second, and fitted up by 
De. Frelawney,' the fucceeding Biſhop. The ſee of Win- 
- "cheſter is one of the richeſt in the kingdom, and was firſt 
founded by Kinegulfe, a King of the Mercians, whole ſon 

_ tranſlated the ſee of Dorcheſter hither in 6063; and although 
"the dioceſe of Sherborne was taken out of this ſee by King 
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Ina, yet it became afterwards ſo rich, that when Edward the 
Third would have preferred its Biſhop, Edendon, his favourite, 
to the ſee of Canterbury, he refuſed it, ſaying, that “ though _ 

Canterbury was the higheſt rack, Wincheſter was the beſt 
manger.” There are ſome privileges and immunities ap- 
pendant to this ſee, obtained by William of Wickham, when 
he was Biſhop of it in the reign of Edward the Third, ſuch 
that the Biſhops of Wincheſter ſhould be prelates of the 
moſt noble order of the Garter, and Chancellors to the Arch» 

biſhops of Canterbury. | | | 
Wincheſter had formerly no leſs than thirty-two pariſh 
churches, of which, at preſent, fix only remain. The cathe- 
dral is a large and venerable fabric, begun by Biſhop Walke- 
lin about 1070, and finiſhed by William of Wickham, of | 
whom there is a ſtatue in a nich over the great window, oppo- 
ſite the choir. Inſtead of a ſteeple or ſpire, this church has 
only a ſmall tower, with a flat covering, as if the top of it 
had fallen away, and it had been covered ;in haſte to keep out 
the rain. The length of this cathedral from eaſt to weſt is 
five hundred and forty-five feet, including a chapel at the eaſt 
end, called Our Lady's Chapel, which is fifty-four feet long; 
and the breadth of the body and croſs iſles eighty-ſeven feet; 
the choir is one hundred and thirty-ſix feet long, and forty 
broad z the length of the great croſs iſle is about one hundred 
and eighty- ſix feet, and the tower in the middle is one hundred 
and fifty feet high; the nave, or weſtern body of the church, 
is above three hundred ſeet long, and is reckoned the moſt 
ſpacious in England. The roof of the choir is adorned with 
the-coats of arms of the Saxon and Norman Kings, the gift 
of Biſhop Fox. The front of this church was erected in the 
time of the Saxons z it is of black marble, and of a ſquare 
figure, and is ſupported by a plain ſtone pedeſtal ; the ſides 
we ornamented with ſculptures in baſſo relievo, repreſenting 
the miracles of ſome ſaint belonging to this church. The 
aſcent to the choir is. by eight ſteps, at the top of which are 
two copper ſtatues finely caſt, one of James the Firſt on the 
right hand, and the other of Charles the Firſt on the left. 
The Biſhop's throne is the gift of. Biſhop Trelawney z the 
pediment of it is adorned with a mitte; and the arms of the 
ſee are ſupported by columas of the Corinthian order. The 
ſtalls of the Deans and Prebendaries are adorned with gilt 
ſpire-work, before. which ſtands an eagle with its wings ex- 
| | | | panded, 
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panded, on a braſs. pedeſtal, The afcent of the altar is of eto! 
marble ſteps; and the pavement is very curious, being inlaid is 
with marble of different colours, and forming a variety of ver 
figures. The altar- piece, which is by much the nobleſt in wh 
England, is the gift of Biſhop Morley; it conſiſts of a Jofty 4 
canopy of wood work, projecting over the communioa table and 
like a curtain, with gilt feſtoons hanging down from it, and Was 
other ornaments, The communion rail is neat, and on each int 
fide of the altar are ſtone vaſes, with golden flames iſſuing bou 
out to the roof of the church. The great eaſt window is the! 
remarkable for the fine paintings upon the glaſs, repreſenting U 
ſeveral ſaints and biſhops of this church; it is ſtill entire, ſo moi 
alſo is the weſt window, which is of painted glaſs, though in- hid 
ferior to the other. In this cathedral ſeveral of our Saxon in 1 
Kings were buried, whoſe bones were collected by Biſhop Fox, or v 
and put into ſix gilded coffins, which he placed upon a wall tral 
on the ſouth fide of the choir. Here alſo lies the marble cof= thre 
fin of 'William Rufus, which being opened by the ſoldiers in cho 
the civil wars under Charles the Firſt, they found on his all 
thumb a gold ring, adorned with a ruby. Biſhop Langton by 
built a neat chapel on the ſouth fide of Our Lady's Chapel, mer 
in this cathedral, in the middle of which he lies interred, hr 
under a ſtately marble tomb; and Biſhop Fox, who lies buried for | 
on the ſouth ſide of the high altar, has a fine monument erec- Jarg 
ted over him. Here are ſeveral other pompous monuments, play 
among which is that of William of Wickham, which is of are 
white marble richly guilt; it was erected by himſelf about libr: 
thirteen years before his death, in the body of the church, and vent 
is adorned with the enſigns of the order of the Garter, of exce 
which he was the firſt prelate, joined with his epiſcopal robes, grea 
all painted in their proper colours. Here is alſo a very fine whe 
monument over the Earl of Portland, who was Lord High they 
Treaſurer of England in the reign of Charles the Firſt. This foun 
monument conſiſts of a ſtatue of the Earl, in copper, at full T 
length, armed, with his head raiſed on three cuſhions of the pital 
ſame metal. On the ſouth ſide of the nave, is a marble ſtatue form 
of Sir John Clobery, who, when he was only a private cen- turic 
tinel, had a good eſtate given. him, and was raiſed to the dig- of ti 
nity of Knighthood, by Charles the Second, for his fidelity of y 
when he was employed as a meſſenger between General Monk is ſet 
and the King's friends, relative to the Reſtoration, The to ot 
tevet 
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cloſe belonging to this eathedrat; the Deanery in particular” 
is a very handfome building with large gardens, which are 
very pleaſant, but are ſubject to be overflowed by the river” 
which runs through the middle of them. | 

The great Roman highway leads from this city to Alton, 
and thenee, as it is ſuppoſed, to London, The river Itchine 
was made. navigable for barges from this city to Southampton 
in the reign of William the Norman: and the city and neigh- 
bourhood abounds with people of fortune, though it has neĩ- 
ther trade nor manufacture that deſerves notice. i 55 

Near the Biſhop's pabaes is the college of St. Mary, eom- 
monly called Mincheſter College, the foundation of which was 
hid in 1387, by William of Wickham, and it was finiſhed” 
in 1393. By his charter of foundation he appointed 2 cuffos: | 
or warden, feventy ſcholars, ſtudents in grammar, ten perpe= 
tual chaplains, now called fellows, three other ehaplains, 
three clerks, a ſcheolmaſtet, an uſher, an organiſt, and ſixteen 
chorifters, who, with their tenants, were freed for ever from 
all taxes. The allowance to the wardens, maſters, and fel- 
ſows, is very canſiderable, and they have handſome apart 
ments adjoining the college. The eoliege conſiſts of two 
large courts, in which are the ſchool, a chapel, and lodging 
for the maſter and ſcholars; and beyond the courts there is a 
large cloifter, with ſome eee, eneloſed for the ſcholars to- 
phy in. Upon the glafs of one of the chapel windows there! 
are excellent paintings, and in the middle of the eloiſter is a 
library; the building is of ſtone, and well contrived to pre- 


vent any accident by fire. Over the door of the ſchool is an 


excellent ſtatue of the founder, made hy Mr. Cibber. Many 
great and learned men have been educated at this ſchool, 
where, after a certain time, the ſchalars have exhibitions, if 
they are inclined to ſtudy in the: New College at Oxferd, 
founded by the ſame benefactor.. . | 
There is alſo here a magnificent hoſpital, called The Hof 
pital of the Holy Croſs, The church of this hoſpital is in 
form of a crois, and has a large ſquare tower. By the conſti- 
tution of the founder, every traveller that: knocks at the door 
of this houſe in his way, may claim the relief of a manchet 
of white bread and a cup of beer, of which a good quantity 
is ſet apart daily, to be given away, and what is left dittributed 
to other poor, but none of it is kept to the next day. The 
teyenues of this hoſpital were to be appropriated to the main- 
ILSS tenance 
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tenance of a maſter and thirty penſioners, called fellows or 
brothers; for theſe handſome apartments were allotted, but 
the number is how reduced to fourteen, though the maſter has 
an appointment of eight hundred pounds a year. The pen. 
ſioners wear black gowns, go twice a day to prayers, and have 
two hot meals a day, except in Lent, when they have bread, 
butter, cheeſe, and beer, and twelve ſhillings in money, to buy 
what other proviſions they chuſe. Theſe penſioners uſed for- 
merly.to be decayed gentlemen, but of late they-are decayed 
_ tradeſmen, put in at the pleaſure of the maſter. | 
An infirmary was lately eſtabliſhed in this town by volun. 

tary ſubſcription procured chiefly by the Rev. Dr. Alured 
Clarke: and in the north quarter of it, a part of an old mo- 
naſtery is ſtill ſtanding, now called Hide Houſe, where ſome 
Roman Catholics reſide, and have a chapel. Here are alſo 
three charity ſchools, two of them. ſupported by a ſubſerip- 
tion of two hundred and twenty pounds a year, of which 
one is for fifty boys, and the other for thirty girls; the 
third, which is ſupported by the bounty of a ſingle per- 
ſon, is for teaching two hundred and fifty boys, In the 
cathedral church- yard there is a college erected and endowed 
by Biſhop Morley, in 1672, for ten widows of clergymen, 
The plains and downs about this city, which continue with 
very few interſections of -rivers or vallies for above fifty 
miles, render it very pleaſant to thoſe who love an open ſitu- 
ation and extenſive proſpects. | 25 


MARK ET TOWN S. 


Pok rs MOH derives its name from its ſituation at the port 
or mouth of a creek that runs up a part of the coaſt, which 
at high water is ſurrounded by the ſea, and is therefore called 
Portſea Iſland, This iſland is a flat fertile country, about ſix- 
teen miles in circumference, joined to the main land by a 
ſtone-bridge of one arch, called Ports-Bridge, three miles 
and a half from Portſmouth, where there is a ſmall garriſon; 
the land in this iſland is efteemed as good as any in th e king- 
dom: there are ſeveral very good farms on it, conſiſting 

| chiefly of arable land, ſome meadow and paſture z theſe hard- 
ly ever fail of yielding very plentiful crops, 
DE © | Poortſmouth 
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Portſmouth is a' handſome. borough- town, ſeventy · three 


miles from London, conſiſting of four principal ſtreets. 


Theſe are croſſed at different diſtances by ſeveral others, all 
in general ſpacious, airy, and well diſpoſed. It is governed 
by a mayor, recorder, twelve aldermen, a town-clerk, and 
burgeſſes without limitation. It was firſt. incorporated. by 
King Richard the Firſt, on the 2d of May, 1194, in the 
fifth year of his reign; who granted a fair or mart for fifteen 
days, to begin on St. Peter's day, the 29th of June; a 


| weekly market on Thurſday; and other immunities; but by 


the alteration of the ſtile, the fair now begins on the 10th 
of July. Two more market days have been ſince added, 
viz. Tueſday and Saturday; the latter being now by much 
the largeſt. The corporation have had many charters ſince, 
from ſucceeding Kings, confirming their privileges; the laſt 
of which was given by Charles the Firſt, and this they now 
enjoy; he alſo granted them ſeveral additional privileges. 
There is a very neat town-hall here, which ſtands in the 
middle of the High-ſtreet, where is held a court of record 
every Tueſday, (except at Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and Whitſun- 
tide,) in which any perſon may be held to bail for a debt 
not under forty ſhillings. - There are two ſeſſions of the peace 
held here in the year, viz. within a month after - Eaſter and 
Michael mas. ä | | | | 

This borough ſends two members to parliament, and hath 
done ſo ever ſince 1298, the twenty-ſixth year of the reign 
of King Edward the Firſt» | | 

In the reign of King Richard the Second, when that 


Prince was on very bad terms with his ſubjects, the French 


took the "opportunity of landing here, and burat the town, 
after plundering the inhabitants of their maſt valuable ef- 
fects. A few years after they made a ſecond attempt to land, 
but the town being rebuilt, the inhabitants fitted out a fleet, 
gave them battle, and tcok all their ſhips, after a very deſpe- 
rate engagement, in which only nine ot the enemy eſcaped 
with lite, who having gained the ſhore in a boat, were im- 
mediately taken priſoners, — The Engliſh, elated with ſuc- 
ceſs, attacked the French on their own coaft, failed up the 


river Seine, burnt and ſunk many of the enemy's ſhips, and 


returned to England with a great and rich booty of wines 
and other articles of merchandiſe. . 25 


Vor, 5 | $5 2 Q | Portſmouth. 
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"Portſmouth may be called the key of England, and is its 
moſt ' regular fortification. It was begun by Edward the 
Fourth, and augmented by Henry the Seventh and Henry the 
Eighth; and Queen Elizabeth was at ſo great an expence in 
improving the works here, that nothing was thought wanting 
to compleat them; but Charles the Second added very much 
to their ſtrength, extent, and magnificence, and made this one 
of the principal harbours in the kingdom for laying up the 
royal navy: he furniſhed it with wet and dry docks, ſtote- 
houſes, rope-yards, and all materials for building, repairing, 
rigging, arming, victualling, and compleatly fitting to ſea, 
ſhips of war of all rates; and ever ſinee the ſucceeding Kings 
have been making additions to the ſtrength and beauty of the 
garriſon, there being an annual allowance from government 
for keeping it in repair. At this place all our flzets of farce, 
and all ſquadrons appointed as convoys to our trade, home- 
ward or outward bound, conſtantly rendezvous, and a thau- 
ſand fail may ride here in perſect ſecurity. Phe mouth of 
this harbour, which is ſcaroely ſo broad ad the river Thames 
is at Weſtminſter, is upon the Portſniouth fide defended by a 
caſtle built by Henry the Eighth,” and ſituated about a mile 
and a half ſouth of the town. This caſtle is fortified by a 
good counterſcarp, and double moat, with ravelins, and dou- 
ble paliſades, beſides advanced works to cover the place from 
any approach, where it may be practicable: but part of the 
fort was accidentally blown up, and greatly damaged, in Au- 
guſt 1759. The mouth of the harbour is, on the Goſport 
fide, defended by four ſmall forts, and a platform of above 
twenty great guns, level with the water. n PB 

. Fhe town of Portſmouth is fortified an the land fide by 
works raiſed of late years, about the docks and yards; and 
ſame years ago government bought more ground for addi- 
tional works, Here are 'dwelling-houſes, with ample accom» 
modations for a commiſſioner of the navy, and all the ſubordi- 
nate officers and maſter woikaien, neceſſary for the conftant 
ſervice of the navy in this port day and night; and the contents 
of the yards and ſtore - houſes are laid up in ſuch order that the 


workmen can readily find any implement even in the dark. | 


The quantities of military and naval ſtores of all kinds that 
are laid up here are immenſe, The rope-houſe is near a quar* 
ter ot a mile long, and ſome of the cables ſo large that an hun» 
dred men ate required to work upon them at a time; wo 50 

about 
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labour, though divided among ſo many, is notwithſtanding ſo 


violent that the men can work at it only four hours in a day. 


The number of men continually employed in the yard is never 
leſs than one thouſand, The docks and yards reſemble a diſ- 
tint town, and area kind of matine corporation within them- 
ſelves ; they are as convenient as can be imagined, and capa- 
ble of docking twenty-five or thirty ſhips in a fortnight z and 
in the dock-yard there is a royal academy. On July 3. 1760, 
a fire broke out in the dock-yard, which conſumed the rope- 
houſe, the ſpinning-houſe, the hemp=houfe, and one of the 
ſtote- houſes, with ſundry ftores, to the value of more than 
fifty thouſand pounds. The rope-houſe was ſet on fire, and 
burnt down a ſecond time, on the 7th. of December, 1776, by 
the celebrated James Hill, commonly known by the name 4 
John the Painter, and twenty ton weight of hemp, value two 
hundred pounds; ten cables, of one hundred fathom length, 
and three inches in circumference, value eighty pounds; and 
ſix ton weight of cordage, value two hundred pounds, de- 
ſtroyed. Of this offence John the Painter was afterwards con- 
victed, and hung in chains, | | 
Portſmouth ſtands on a gradual deſcent to the ſea; and ſince 
the new pavement has been finiſhed, may be eſteemed one of 
the moſt plexſant, neat, and healthy towns in the kingdom; 


and thete have been as many inſtances of - longevity here as in 


moſt places: This pavement took place by act of parliament 
in 1768, was finiſhed in 1773, and is as compleat a work of 
the kind as any in the kingdom. I he expence was defrayed . 
by the proprietors of the houſes and land, and amounted, to 
eight thouſand eight hundred and eighty- ſix pounds eight 
ſhillingss The chatges of fepuits art paid by the tenants, 
and are collected in ine ſame manger as the poor rater, by an 
aſſeſſment of three-pence in the pound. 

Though the town is very old thete are many genteel modern 
buildings in it: many of the houſes. are appropriated to the 
uſe of lodgings, on account of the great reſort; here id the 
ſummer ſeaſon, The markets are plentifully ſupplied with good 
butcher's meat, poultry of all forts, fiſhy eggs, butter, bacon, 
&e. beſides which they are remarkable for large quantities of 
the beſt vegetables of every kind. Fhough provifions are 
much advanced in their price within theſe few years, chEy are 
as reaſonable here, if not more fo, than in any other place at 
an equal diſtance from the capital. Thete are three elegant 
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inns here, viz. the George, Fountain, and King's Arms; and 
a very good coffee -houſe, on the Grand Parade, called the 
Crown. 8 | 
The Grand Parade is at the lower end of the High- ſtreet; 
it is very ſpacious; two regiments of ſoldiers may be reviewed 
on it with eaſe. On one ſide ſtands, the main guard-houſe to 
the garriſon. From this you go by an eaſy aſcent to the plat- 
form, the principal ſaluting battery, ;from which there is an 
amazing fine proſpect of Spithead and the Ifle of Wight. 
The ramparts are a beautiful elevated terrace walk, of a 
mile and a quarter round, edged with elm- trees, kept in a moſt 
regular order. From this eminence the unbounded proſpect 
of the ſez, contraſted with the landſcape which the neighbour- 
ing country affords, forms one of the moſt ſtriking variegated 
ſcenes imaginable. Indeed it has always been an object of 
«the higheſt admiration to ſtrangers, and we may venture to 
| ſay ever will be fo, as long as the beauties of nature and art 
continue to merit our attention. 2 
At the upper end of the Grand Parade ſtands a fine old 
building, formerly a monaſtery called God's Houſe; it was 
built by William of Wickham, whoſe brother, in 1367, was 
prior of it. At the diſſolution of religious houſes by Henry the 
; Eighth, it was converted into a dwellipg-houſe for the Captain 
or Governor of the garriſon, ſince which great alterations and 
modern additions have been made to it. * Adjoining to this 
houſe is a handſome ſpacious chapel, for the uſe of the officers 
and ſoldiers belonging to the garriſon, There was alſo an 
* hoſpital named St. Nicholas, by the chapel gate, built for the 
reception of a certain number of old men, but time has de- 
ſtroyed this. piece of antiquity. That part of the parade 
' fronting the Governor's houſe was formerly a burying ground 
to the monaſtery. About forty- ſix years ago many human ſculls 
and bones were dug out of this ground, in making a founda- 
tion for a part of the works. 2 
When the civil wars broke out between Charles the Firſt 
and his parliament, this town and fort was ſeized by the latter 
«as a place of great importance; but it was one of the firſt 
that declared for Charles the Second when they heard of 
 Monk's reſtoring him to the crown. 

The church, which ſtands nearly in the centre of the town, 
was finiſhed in the year 1693, and the chancel was at that time 
altered and beautified. In this chancel, behind the commu- 
11. a nion 
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nion table, is a large elegant marble monument, erected to the 
memory of the Duke of Buckingham, who, in the reign of 
Charles the Firſt, in the year 1628, was ſtabbed in the High- . 
ſtreet, by Felton, a Lieutenant, belonging to one of the regi- 
ments. The houſe where the fat was committed is nos 
ſtanding. Felton frankly confeſſed the murder as ſoon as he 
had perpetrated it, ſaying, he did it to ſerve the cauſe of God 
and his country. The King adviſed with the Judges about 
torturing him, but none of them would conſent to it; ſo that 
he was tried and condemned in the uſual way, and executed 
at Tyburn; his body afterwards being ſent to Portſmouth, 
where it was hanged in chains, without the town, A mark 
now remains to ſhew where the. gibbet ſtood, | 
The preſent tower and cupola were built ſeveral years after 
the church: over this cupola is a lanthorn, containing one 
bell, formerly employed to give notice how many ſhips ap- 
peared ig; the offing. A watchman was kept in this lanthorn 
for the above purpoſe; but it is now only uſed in caſes of fire, 
Above this lanthorn, inſtead of a weather-cock, is a ſhip 
completely rigged, about ſix feet in length from ſtem to ſtern 2 
her flags traverſing extremely well, exhibit a very pleaſing 
appearance, | ' «7 
. The height of the tower is one hundred and twenty feet. 
There is a very muſical ring of eight bells, five of which were 
given by Prince George of Denmark, who at the requeſt of 
dir George Rook, had them removed from an old pharos oc 
watch-tower, within the fortification of Dover caftle ; but 
theſe afterwards were recaſt, and three more added by the town. 
There is alſo a ſet of chimes, the gift of Mr. William Bran- 
don, in 1703» on ; 8 


There are four good barracks; two for the invalid regi- 


ment in garriſon, a third tor the companies of artillery who 
do duty here, and the fourth for the marines of this diviſion, 
that they may be in readineſs to embark on board the ſhips as 
they are wanted. The marine barracks were formerly the 
King's cooperage ; but as the ſituation of Goſport was found 
more eligible, the cooperage was removed thither, 

The victualling office is a large office in King's-ſtreet, with 
a handſome houſe annexed for the agent victualler, the prinei - 
pal officer belonging to it. Here beef and pork are flaugh- 
tered and ſalted, biſcuit baked, and every other neceſſary pro- 
viſion ſtored for the ſervice of the navy. 


Th, 
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The armoury, though much inferior to that of the Tower, 
is by no means unworthy of notice. It is an old building 
near dt. Mary's. ſtreet, containing arms for five thouſand men, 

which are kept in the moſt exact order. | 

There is here a grammar- ſchool, under the patronage of the 
Dean and Chapter of Chrift-church, Oxford, with a genteel 
houſe for the reſidence of the principal maſter. It was 
founded by the late Dr. Smith, phyſician of this place. In 

this ſchool are taught the learned languages, and the mathe- 
matics in all its branches, navigation, &c. for which laſt pure 
pofe à particular maſter has been lately appointed. 
here is an alms=houſe in this town for eight poor widows, 
endowed by a Mr. Burgeſs. 3 
At the upper end of the High-ſtreet, is a neat and regular 
theatre, at which a company of comedians from the houſes 
in London generally play during the ſummer ſeaſon. In the 
winter it is converted into an afſembly-room, as tht Opera- 
houſe in the Haymarket, London. The aſſembly is ſup- 
ported by ſubſcription, | 

In 1754, was built by ſubſcription of the inhabitants a large 
and commodious bathing-houſe, containing four fine baths, 
of different depths of water, two of them large enough to 
fim in. It is ſituated near the mouth of the harbour, cloſe 
to the run of the tide, and every flood it is plentifully ſupplied 
with water, In it are two good drefling-rooms, one for the 
gentlemen, and one for the ladies, with every other neceſſary 
accommodation. For thoſe who prefer it, there is a ſafe place 
for open bathing along the South Sea Beach, where the ſea 
covers a fine gravelly bottom, to the length of half a mile. 


SOUTHAMPTON is the county-town, and was formerly 
called Hanton, from its ſituation upon a bay, anciently called 
Triſanton, or The Bay of Anton, the old name of the river 
Teſt. Afterwards it took the name of South Hanton, or 
Hampton, to diſtinguiſh it from Hampton, Northampton, and 
other towns of that name. It ſtands between the rivers Teſt 
and Itching, at the diſtance of ſeventy-eight miles from Lon- 
don: both theſe rivers are navigable for ſome way up the 
country, from whence, eſpecially from the New Foreſt, vaſt 
quantities of timber are brought down, which lie on the thore 
here ſometimes for two miles in length, and are fetched by 
the ſhip-builders at Portſmouth-dock, few ſhips being no 
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built at Southampton. This town was incorporated by 
Henry the Second and King John, and made a county of 
itſelf by Henry the Sixth, which renders it independent of the 
Lord Lieutenant of the ſhire. According to its laſt charter, 
which was granted by Charles the Firſt, the corporation con» 
ſiſts of a mayor, nine juſtices, a ſheriff, two bailiffs, twenty» 
four common councilmen, and as many burgeſſes. The 
mayor is admiral of the liberties from South Sea Caſtle to 
another called Hurſt Caſtle, which is ſituated on that neck of 
land, which running fartheſt into the ſea, makes the ſhorteſt 
paſſage to the Iſle of Wight, the Giſtance not being above 
two miles, f | 
This town was greatly harraſſed by the Danes, who 
took it in 980, and in the reign! of Edward the Third it 
was plundered and burnt to the ground by the French z 
but it was ſoon after rebuilt in a more convenient ſituation, 
and fortified with double ditches and ſtrong walls, with battle 
ments and watch towers. As it ſoon became populous, 
Richard the Second built a ſtrong caſtle, on a high mount, for 
the defence of the harbour. It is ſaid that by ſome privileges 
anciently granted to this place, all the Canary wine brought 
to England was obliged to be firſt landed: here, which: brought 
great wealth to the inhabitants ; but the merchants of Lon» 
don ſuffering greatly by this delay, gave money to the corpge 
ration as an equivalent for that privilege, and had their wines 
brought directly to London. ENT 4a | 
Southampton is at preſent ſurrounded by a wall built of 
very hard ſtone, reſembling thaſe little white ſhells, like honey» 
combs, that grow on the back of oyſters. - Theſe tones ſeem 
to have been gathered near the beach of the ſea, which encom- 
paſſes almoſt one half of the town, and ſo deep that ſhips of 
hve hundred tons burthen have frequently been built here. 
To defend this part of the town from the farce of the waves, a 
ſtrong bank is built of what is called Sea Ore, a ſubſtance com- 
poſed of a long and flender, bet ſtrong filameats, ſomewhat re- 
ſembling undreſſed hemp. Tbis bank is ſaid to be a better de- 
fence than a wall of ſtone, or even a natural'clifr, but this is 
not very credible, The principal ſtreet is one of the broadeſt 
in England, and near three quarters of a mile long, well paved 
on each ſide, and ending in a very fine quay. Near the quay 
is a fort with ſome guns on it, which was erected by Henry 
the Eighth in 1542. This towa has a public hall, in * 
ä | the 
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the aſſizes are uſually kept; but its chief ornaments are its 
churches, of which there are five, beſides a French church. 
Here is an hoſpital, called God's Houſe, and a free-ſchool, 
founded by Edward the Sixth; a charity-ſchool was alſo 
opened in 1613, and a ſubſcription compleated of about eighty 
pounds a year, for the education of thirty boys. | 
There were formerly many merchants here, and there are 
ſtill ſome, who carry on the Port and French wine trade, but 
the principal dealings are with Greenland and Jerſey; and 
there are others who trade to Newfoundland for fiſh, 

About the year 1768, on account of the great reſort of the 
nobility and gentry to Southampton, and a want of proper ac- 
commodations in the town, a plan was formed for erecting 
ſeveral houſes in its vicinity. A ſpot of ground was accord- 
ingly ſelected, about a quarter of a mile on the London ſide 
of the town; containing twenty-two acres of a fine gravelly 
ſoil, - agreeably elevated, and commanding a moſt delightful 
proſpe& of the Southampton water as far as Calſhot Caſtle, 
and enchanting views of the New Foreſt, the town of South. 
ampton, the Iſle of Wight, and many gentlemen's feats, A 
ſpot thus decorated by nature required a plan equally novel 
and reſpeRable ; for which purpoſe the ingenious architect 
Mr. Leroux, of Great Ruflel-ſtreet, London, deviſed a Poly- 
gon of twelve ſides, with a houſe in the centre of each, having 
the proper offices detached and kept low, the principal fronts 
being contrived. to appear outwards, and the gardens to con- 
verge towards the centre, where a baſon of water was placed 
for the uſe of the ſeveral houſes. | | 

T he exterior part of the Polygon is encircled by a walk in- 
cloſed with poſts and chains, and lamps; adjoining to which 
is a public road of half a mile in extent; and beyond the whole, 
and before the reſpective buildings, lies the graſs land belong- 
ing to each houſe. | SR T0 

In conſequence of this judicious diſpoſition, every houſe 
partakes of the ſame delightful Fiews, through the large ſpaces 
left between the different buildings, by reverſing the beſt rooms 
in the ſeveral plans. Some of the houſes are calculated to be 
divided into two, with their entrances in the baſement ſtory 
from the court-yard, ſide ways. IUAT 765 
Ass a part of this great plan, there was alſo at the extremity 
of the Polygon, and in perfect uniſon with it, a capital build- 
ing, with two detached wings, and colonades; the centre be- 

ing 
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ing applied as a capital tavern, with aſſembly- rooms, card- 
rooms, coffee-rooms, &c. and each wing (four ſtories high) 
being conſidered as hotels for the accommodation of the no- 
bility and gentry, nine rooms on each ſtory, forming a com- 
pleat ſuite for the moſt reſpectable family. @—* 105 
The whole may, in fact, be conſidered as a ſplendid aſſeni- 
blage of noblemen's and gentlemen's ſeats, | | 


STOCKBRIDGE is ſituated on the road to Weymouth, and 
other parts of the weſt, at the diſtance of fixty-ſeven miles 
from London, and is a borough by preſcription, governed by a 
baliff, conſtable, and ſcrjeants, The bailiff, who is gene- 
rally an innkeeper, is the returning officer at elections for par- 
liament; and the innkeeper, that he may have an opportunity 
of receiving bribes upon theſe occaſions, without incurring 
the penalty, has frequently procured one of his on oſtlers to 
be elected bailiff, and has himſelf carried the mace before him. 
Sir Richard Steele, who repreſented this borough in parliament 
in the reign of Queen Anne, carried his election againſt a 
powerful oppoſition, by ſticking a large apple full of guineas, 
and declating that it ſhould be the prize of that man whoſe 
wife ſhould be firſt brought to bed after that day nine months; 
this merry, offer procured him the intereſt of all the ladies, 
who, it is ſaid, commemorate Sir Richard's bounty to this. 
day; and once made a vigorous effort to procure a ſtanding 
order of the corporation, that no man ſhould ever be received 
a candidate who did not offer himſelf upon the ſame terms, 
This town in general is but a mean place, though there are 
ſome good inns in it, and the beſt wbeelwrights and carpen- 
ters in the county. | 


ANDOVER derives its. name from its ſituation on a ſmall 
river called the Ande. It is ſixty- five miles from London, 
and, is ſaid to have its firſt charter from King John; it was 
lait incorporated by Queen Elizabeth, and is governed by a 
bailiff, a ſteward, a recorder, two. juſtices, and twenty-two 
Capital burgeſſes, who annually chule the bailiff, and the bai» 
lif appoints two ſerjeants at mace to attend him. This town 
is large, handſome, and populous, and is healthfully and plea- 
ſantly ſituated on the edge of the downs on the great road 
from London to Wiltſhire, Here is an alms-houle-for the 
maintenance of fix poor men; here is alſo a free · ſchool, which 
Vol, I. | 2 R Was 
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was founded in 1569, and a chatity- ſchool for thirty boys. Fn 
this town are made great quantities of malt, but its chief ma- 
. nufaQture is ſhalloons. 


Soso is ſituated over-againſt Portſmouth, on the other 
. fide, at the entrance of Portſmouth harbour, and is ſeventy- 
eight miles from London. This town, though on a different 
ſide of the harbour, and in a different pariſh, often goes by the 
name of Portſmouth, and boats are continually paſſing from 
one to the other. Goſport is a large town, and has a great 
trade; it is chiefly inhabited by the ſailors and their wives, 
and the warrant officers ; and. travellers generally chuſe to 
lodge here, on account that every thing is conſiderably cheaper 
and more convenient than in Portſmouth. Here is a noble 
hoſpital for the cure of the ſick and wounded failors in the 
ſervice of the navy, and here alſo is a free- ſchool. 


BASINGSTOKE is forty- ſix miles from London, and ſtands 
In the road to Andover. It is a large populous town, and is 
governed by a mayor, a recorder, ſeven aldermen, ſeven capital 
burgeſſes, with other officers, Beſides the church, here are 
the ruins of a neat chapel, built by William, the firſt Lord 
Sandys, in the reign of Henry the Eighth, and near it a free- 
ſchool ; and beſides theſe here are three charity-ſchools, in 
one of which twelye boys are educated and maintained by the 
Skinner's Company in London. This town haz a great mar- 
ket for all ſorts of corn, eſpecially barley, and a conſiderable 
trade in malt; the chief manufacture is druggets and ſhal- 
loons. The adjacent country, though ſurrounded with woods, 
is rich in paſture, and ſprinkled with fine houſes, and a brook 
runs by the town which has plenty of trout, 7 
Near Baſingſtoke there was formerly f ſeat of John Mar- 
quis of Wincheſter, called Baſing Houſe, which the Marquis 
in the great civil war turned into a fortreſs for the King, and 
having a reſolute band of ſoldiers under him, held it a long 
time, to the great annoyance of the parliament army; but 
after having reſiſted many attacks, Cromwell at laſt took it 
by ſtotm, and being provoked by the Marquis's zeal, and the 
obſtinacy of his defence, he put many of the garriſon to the 
ſword, and burnt the houſe to che ground. It was a building 
rather fit for a prince than a ſubjet; and among other fur- 
niture that was deſtroyed with it, there was one bed worth 
one thouſand four hundred pounds; and the plunder was fo 
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conſiderable, that a private ſoldier got three hundred pounds 
for his owa ſhare, ; 


WHITCHURCH is pleaſantly fituated in the great weſtern 
road through Andover, on the ſkirts of a foreſt called The 
PForefl of Chute, at the diſtance of fifty-eight miles from Lon- 
don, It is an ancient borough by preſcription, and governed 
by a mayor, Choſen yearly at the court-leet of the Dean and 
Chapter of Wincheſter, who are lords of the manor, The 
freeholders chuſe their repreſentatives in parliament, who are 
returned by the mayor. The chief trade of this town is in 


ſhalloons, ſerges, and other articles of the woollen manu- 
facture. | 1 


PETERSFIELD ſtands at the diſtance of fifty- five miles from 
London, in the road to Portſmouth; it is a borough, and 
governed by a mayor and commonalty, who though incorpo» 
rited by a charter of Queen Elizabeth, have ſhamefully given 
up all their privileges to the family of the Hamboroughs, Who 
are lords of the manor, and at-whoſe court the mayor is now 
annually choſen, The town is populous, and not ill built; 
and being a great thoroughfare, is well accommodated with 
inns. The church here is only a chapel of eaſe, 


LEMINGTON, or LYMINGTON, is a ſmall but populous ſea» 
port, pleaſantly ſituated upon a hill that has a fine proſpect of 
the Hle of Wight, in the narrow part of the ſtreight called 
The Needles, at the entrance of the bay of Southampton. It 

is ninety»ſeven miles from London, and is a corporation by 
preſcription, conſiſting of a mayor; aldermen, and burgeſſes 
without limitation; its burgeſſes enjoy certain privileges 
granted them by thoſe of Southampton, in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Third. The mayor is choſen by the burgeſſes, and 
ſworn at the court of the lord of the manor. This town 
ſtands within a mile of the ſea, and has a quay, with cuſtom- 
houſe. officers and ſhipwrights. Great quantities of ſalt are 
made here, which is ſaid to exceed moſt in England for pre- 
ſerving fleſh,. and the ſouth parts of the kingdom are chiefly 
ſupplied with it from hence. | a n 


RuMsEY is ſituated on the river Teſt, which runs from 
hence to Southampton bay: it is ſeventy=cight miles from 
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London, and ſtands in the road from Saliſbury to Southamp- 
ton, and is a pretty large old town, governed by a mayor, 
a recorder, fix aldermen, and twelve burgeſſes. Rumſey is 
very delightfully ſituated, with woods, meadows, hills, corn- 
fields, and rivulets around it. The church is a noble pile 
arched with ſtone, in form of a croſs, and has ſemi - circular 
chapels in the, upper angles or corners, where the two ſides of 
the walls meet. The place is chiefly inhabited by clothiers. 


RinGwood is ſituated near the river Avon, is ninety- five 
miles from London, and was in the time of the Saxons a place 
of eminence. It is large and well built, but the valley in 
which it lies is frequently overflowed by the river, which here 

divides into ſeveral ftreams : it is however a thriving town, 


and has a good manufacture in druggets, narrow cloths, ſtock- 
inge, and leather, nos " „ 


W ALTHAM, called alſo Biſhop's Waltham, and by a corrupt 
abbreviation Buſb Waltham, from a palace which the Biſhop of 
Wincheſter had formerly here, is ſeventy-three miles from 
London, and has a charity-ſchool. In 1723 there was a gang 
of deer · ſtealers called The Blacks of Wal am, becauſe they 
| blacked their faces, when they robbed in the neighbouring 


foreſts, They were ſoon ſuppreſſed by a proclamation and 
an act of parliament, | 


Cnr1sT CHurcn was anciently called Twinam Bourne, 
from its ſituation between the two rivers Avon and Stour, near 
their conflux, and has borrowed its preſent name from the dedi- 
cation of its church to Chriſt, It is one hundred and two 
miles from London, and is governed by a mayor, a recorder, 
aldermen, bailiffs, and common-councilmen. The chief ma- 
nufactutes are ſilk ſtockings. and gloves. The tiver Avon, 


which here falls into the ſea, was made navigable to it from 
Saliſbury about the year 1680. 


Opinamn, ſituated in the road to Baſingſtoke, is forty-one 
miles from London. It is a corporation town, and was for- 
merly a free borough of the Biſhop of Wincheſter; it has 
now a charity- ſchool for thirty boys. 


KINGSCLER® is pleaſantly fituated on the downs, bordering 
on Berkſhire, and is fifty-five miles from London: it was 
| | once 
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once the ſeat of the Saxon Kings of this country, as its name 
ſeems to import. 7 


FoRDINGBRIDGE is an obſcure town, ninety-one miles 
from London. It is fituated on the river Avon, and was once 
much larger, baving ſuffered greatly by fire, 


ALRESFORD is ſixty miles from London, ſtands on the road 
to Wincheſter, and isan ancient borough town, governed. by 
a bailiff and eight burgeſſes. Part of a Roman highway that 


goes from hence to Alton and London, ſerves for the head of 
a great pond near this town, 


ALTON is fifty miles from London, and ſtands in the road 


from that city to Wincheſter and Southampton. Here is a 
charity-ſchool, | 


FARHAM is ſeventy- three miles from London, and is a plea- 


f ſant town, but of little note. oe 

h | 

8 HAYANT is ſixty- ſix miles from London, and is a little 
„ town of no note but for its market. 

: 
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REMARKABLE SEATS, VILLAGES, CURIOSITIES, &e. 


wy The ruins of Netly Abbey, near Southampton, which is 
* = ſuppoſed to have been founded fo early as the twelith century, 
# from their venerable appearance, and the beauty of their ſitu- 
#4 ation, never fail to inſpire the attentive beholder with awe and 
25 delight. D 

na- | 

— Hurſtbourne Park, the ſeat of the Earl of Portſmouth, is a 


new and magnificent building, ſituated about five miles from 

Andover and ſixty from London. It is in a great meaſure 
AR compoſed of the materials of the former manſion, Which was 
ereted too neat the canal by the preſent Earl of Portſmouth's 
grand- father, about ſixty years ſince, who added the wings, 
and compleated the houſe, though it was originally begun by 
his elder brother. The principal deſign of the preſent ſtruc» 
ture was formed by Mr. Wyatt, and executed by Mt. Men- 
dows; and is eſteemed a very maſterly plan for a W 
cat. 
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feat, It is pleafantly ſituated, on an elevated ground, within 
about five hundred paces of the former edifice. The body of 
the houſe has a very grand appearance, and the wings are 
connected on each fide by colonades of the Tuſcan order. 
Tbe body contains ſix very noble rooms on a floor; in the 
eaſtern wing is the library, the chapel, and ſteward's room; 
and the weſtern one conſiſts of an infinite variety of apart- 
ments for the ſervants, offices, and other accommodations, 
The timbers and walls of the buildings are ſaid to be particu- 
larly ſtrong. The park is ſmal], but delightfully wooded, and 
well ftocked with deer; and the adjacent ſtream is remarkable 
for the beauty and clearneſs of its water. 8 

The Earl of Portſmouth has another ſeat at Farley, near 
Baſingſtoke; but Husſtbourne is intended for his Lordſhip's 
principal reſidence. | 8 

Near Whitchurch his Lordſhip has alſo another fine ſeat, to 
which belongs a very large park, beautified with wood and 
water; and the irregularity of the ground, it having many 
riſing hills in ir, renders the proſpect very agreeable. . 


Beaulieu, in the New Foreſt, was the ſeat of the Duke of 
Montague; Hawkwood, near Baſingſtoke, and Abbotſon, near 
Alton, both belong to the Duke of Bolton; Rockbourn Houſe, 
fifteen miles from Southampton, is the ſeat of the Earl of 
_ Shafteſbury z Farnborough Plate, ſix miles from Odiham, is 
the ſeat of the Earl of Angleſea; Maple Durham, near Pe- 
tersfield, was the ſeat of the late Henry Bilſon Legge, Efq; 
Titchfield Place, near Titchfield, is the ſeat of the Duke of 
Portland; The Grange, near Alres ford, is the ſeat of the Earl 
of Northington; J/horewell, near Andover, is the ſeat of the 
Earl of Delawar ; and Edeſworth, ten miles from Portſmouth, 
is the ſeat of Lord Dormer, 


At the hamlet of St. Mary's, a little to the north-eaſt of 
Southampton, ſtood an old Roman town, called Clayſentum, 
a name which in the ancient Britiſh language fignifies The 
Part of Entum. The ruins of this town may be traced as 
jar as the haven on one fide, and beyond the river Itching on 
the other; and the trenches of. a caſtle, half a mile in com- 
paſs, are ſtill viſible in St. Mary's Field, This caſtle is ſup- 
poſed to be one of the forts frequently erected by the Romans 
to keep out the Saxons, 5 5 0 
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At Silchefter, a hamlet, conſiſting only of one farm=houſe 


and a church, ſituate north-eaſt of Kingſclere, upon the bor - 


ders of Berkſhire, are to be ſeen the remains of the celebrated 
Vindomia, or Vindonum, of the Romans, and the Caer Segont 


of the Britons, once the chief city of the Segontiacz z and (aid 


to be built by Conſtantius, the ſon of Conſtantine the Great, 
who is reported to have ſown corn in the traces of the walls, 
as an omen of their perpetuity. The walls, which are two 
Italian miles in circumference, and built of flint and rag- 
ſtone, are ftill ſtanding. They are ſurrounded by a ditch, 
which is ſtill impaſſible, and full of ſprings. At the diſ- 
tance of five hundred feet without theſe walls, to the north- 
eaſt are the remains of an amphitheatre, which has long been 

a yard for cattle, and a watering pond for horſes. In this 
place ſeveral Roman roads, which are {till viſible, concur; . 
and in the neighbouring fields a vaſt numberof Roman coins, 
bricks, and other relics, are often found; among the reſt was 
a ſtone with the following inſcription 2 * Memorie Fl. Vice 
« tyrine T. Tam. Victor Conjux Poſuit; and ſome coins of 
Conſtantine, on the reverſe of which there is the figure of a 
building, and this inſcription : © Providentie Czſs.” Some 
Britiſh coins were alſo found here, which the comman people 
call Onion Pennies, from one Onion, whom they will have to 
be a giant, and an inhabitant of Vindomia, 


Between the eaſt ſide of the river Avon and Southampton 
Bay, is a foreſt called New Foreſt, which is at leaſt forty miles 
incircumference, This tract of country originally abounded 
with towns and villages, in which there was no leſs than 
thirty-ſix pariſh churches ; but the whole was laid waſte, and 
the inhabitaats driven from their houſes and eſtates, by William 
the Norman, that it might be made an habitation for wild 
beaſts for him to hunt, It is remarkable that in this foreſt, 
the monument of his oppreſſion and cruelty, two of his ſons, 
Richard, and William Rufus, and his grandſon Henry, loſt their 
lives. Richard was killed by a peſtilential blaſt, and William 
Rufus by an arrow, which was ſhot by Sir Walter Tyrrel at 
a ſtag, and Henry, while he purſued his game, was caught by | 
the hair of his head in the boughs of a tree, and ſuſpended 
there till he died. 


On the extremity of a narrow neck of land, that runs two - 
miles into the ſea from the New Foreſt, ſtands a building cal- 
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Jed Hur/te Caſtle, which is one of the forts built by Henry 
the Eighth, to defend that foreſt againſt invaſions, to which it 


had been many ages expoſed. 


On the weſt fide of Andover is a village, at the beginning 
of Saliſbury plain, called Weyhill, which, though containing 
only a deſolate church on a riſing ground, and a few ſtragling 
houſes, is remarkable for one of the greateſt fairs in England, 
for hops, cheeſe, ſheep, and other articles. | 


At Odiham was formerly a royal palace, and a ſtrong caſtle, 
- which in King John's time was defended for fifteen days by 
thirteen men only, againſt Lewis the Dauphin of France, and 
the army'of the Barons. In this caſtle David King of Scot- 
land was kept priſoner in the reign of Edward the Third. 


Titchfield Abbey was founded by Peter de Rupibus, Biſhop 
of Wincheſter, in the reign of Henry the Third, for Pre. 
monſttatenſion canons, and was originally a noble ſtruQure, , 


Portchefler Caſtle is the remains of the walls and fortifi- 
cations of a very ancient and famous town, called Port Peris, 
to which tne name of Portche/ſter was afterward given. This 
is ſuppoſed to have been the place where the Emperor Veſpa- 
ſian landed, : 
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This iſland is reckoned a part of Hampſhire, and lies diſtant 
from the neareſt main land about four or five miles, is of an 
_ elliptical form, 'twenty=two miles in length, twelve in breadth, 
and ſixty in circumference. It is divided into fifty · two pa- 
riſhes, and has very numerous advantages to recommend it, as 
a moſt agreeable ſpot to reſide in. Scarcely any place can be 
named which is happier in the beauties of a varied countrys 
Here are hills, dales, mountains, rocks, wood, and water, all 
in great perfection. The land is admirably fertile in bath 
graſs and corn. Here is game, particularly pheaſants, in the 
' greateſt plenty; as are alſo all kinds of proviſions ; and the 
place is ſurrounded by a ſez, full of the fineſt fiſh in the Bri- 
* tiſh dominionss | 
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Through the middle of the iſland, from caſt to weſt; there 
runs a ridge of mountains, which yields plenty of -paſture for. 
ſheep, and the wool of the ſheep fed in theſe mountains, being 
reckoned as good as any in England, turns out much to the 
advantage of the inhabitants. Here is found the milk - white 
tobacco=pipe clay, called Creta, by writers of natural hiſtory, 
of which great quantities are ex ported from hence, together 
with very fine ſand, of which drinking glaſſes are made. 

It has been obſerved of this iſland, that it yields mare corn 
in one year than the inhabitants can conſume; in ſeven; and 
therefore great quantities are annually exported from this 

laces 55 
a The only ſtream in the Iſle of Wight, worthy of notice, is 
that called Cowes River, a name given it from two towns. 
ſtanding near its mouth, one on the weſt bank of it, called 
Weſt Cowes, and the other on the eaſt bank, diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Eaſ Cowes ; it is ſometimes called Newport River, 
from Newport, ſituated on the weſt bank of it. This river 
riſes near the extreme angle of the iſland ſouthward, and run- 
ning north, and dividing it into two almoſt equal parts, falls, 
into the ſea at the northmoſt point of land here, ſeven miles 
from Newport, | | 

The Ifle of Wight was in all probability part of the terri - 
tories Which were anciently inhabited by the Belgæ. It was 
ſubjected to the power of the Romans by Veſpaſian, under 
the Emperor Claudian, about the year 45» Cerdie, King of 
the Weſt Saxons, was the firſt Saxon Prince whoſubdued it; 
| he beſtowed it on Whitgar, who put all the Britiſh inhabi= 
tants to the ſword, and peopled it with a tribe of foreigners, 
called The Jutes, who followed the Saxons into England, and 
are ſuppoſed to be originally Goths. This iflaad remained 
ſubject to the Jutes, till about the year 650, when it was con- 
quered by Walfer, King of the Mereiane, and given to Edel- 
wach, King of the South Saxons ; though ſome hiſtorians 
affirm that it was given to Sigebert, King of the Eaſt Angles, 
on condition of his embracing the Chtriſtian religion, Cad - 
walla, King of the Weſt Saxons, is ſaid ſome time afterwards 
to have invaded this iſland, and to have reduced it to his obe- 
dience, by putting the inhabitants to the ſword. ; 

The Ile of Wight, together with the neighbouring iſlands 
of Guernſey and Jerſcy, ſituated near the French coaſt, was 

Vou, I. | 28 erect :d 
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erected into a kingdom by Henry the Sixth, and beſtowed on 
Henry de Beauchamp, Duke of Warwick, whom he crowned 
King with his own hands, but the Duke dying without iſſue, 
_ theſe iſlands Joſt their regality. N | 

Nature has fortified this iſland almoſt all round with rocks, 
and where theſe are wanting, art has ſupplied the deficiency 
with caſtles, forts, and block-houſes, to defend it againſt any 
hoſtile invaſion. The moſt dangerous of theſe rocks are the 
Shingles and the Needles upon the weft fide of it, the Bram- 
ble and the Middle on the north, and the Mixon on the eaſt · 

The two parts into which the river Cowes ſeparates this 
iſland, are the hundreds, or civil diviſions of it, which are 
called The Medinas, from Medina, the ancient name of New- 
port; and are diſtinguiſhed, one by the name of Eaſt, the 
other of the Veſt Medina, in reſpect as each is ſituated eaſt 
or welt of Newport. The iſland contains the three following 
market - towns. þ | 


_ - NeweorrT is ninety-three miles from London, and is a 

very ancient borough by preſcription, but did not ſend mem- 
bers to parliament before the reign of Queen Elizabeth. By 
a charter of James the Firſt it is governed by a mayor, twelve 
aldermen, a recorder, and twelve common. councilmen. This 
is a large populous town, greatly enriched by its commerce. 
Cowes river- is navigable by barges to Newport quay, which 
extends itſelf round good part of the town, which renders 
their ſhipping off goods from the ſtorehouſes very commo- 
dious ; the ſtreets are regular and uniform, meeting at right- 
angles. The corn, beaſt, and butter markets, are kept at diſ- 
tant ſquares, and are very large and commodious. The build- 
ings are greatly improved, but neither grand nor regular. The 
church is a large building, with a ſquare tower, and a curious 

organ; but iv, notwithſtanding, only a chapel. of eaſe to 

CE village in the neighbourhood, Here is a charity- 
chool. | | | | 


YARMOUTH, called alſo South Yarmouth, to diſtinguiſh it 
from Yarmouth in Norfolk, ſtands upon a creek about one 
mile from the ſea, and is one hundred and-one miles from Lon- 
don. It was made a corporation by James the Firſt, and is 
governed by a mayor and twelve burgeſſes. Here A 

an 
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and a garriſon, and about eighty handſome houſes, chiefly 
built of free - ſtone. Veſſels ſometimes put in at thi: place, 
when the weather will not permit them to ſail by the Needles. 
NzewrToN is ninety-four. miles from London, and is go- 
verned by a mayor and burgeſſes. It has ſent members to 
parliament ever fince the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and has a 
convenient haven, or creek, in the north fide of the iſland, 
between Yarmouth and Welt Cowes, but is a very inconſide- 
rable place.- | | 


The principal forts or caſtles in this iſland are the following: 


Careſbrook Caſile was originally built by the Saxons, and 
has been repaired ſeveral times, and about the beginning of the 
ſixteenth century was.magnificently rebuilt by the governor 


of the jſland, though probably at the charge of the crown. 


This caſtle is ſtill the ſeat of the governor : it was formerly 
much uſed as a place of confinement for priſoners of the 


higheſt quality, and Charles the Firſt was a priſoner here 
thirteen months, n | 


At Wet Cowes there is a caſtle to defend the mouth of the 
rivers. It was built by Henry the Eighth, and has a garriſon 
under the command of the deputy-governor of the iſland, 
There was alſo a caſtle at Eaſt Cowes, but that has been for 
a long time neglected, s 


Sandown, or Sanham Caſtle, in the Eaſt Medina, ſtands on 
the north end of the bay, hence called Sandown Bay, and is 
three leagues from Portſmouth 3” this is the ſtrongeſt caltle in 
the iſland, and here is always a garriſon, with a governor and 
Captain, and thirty wardens, beſides gunners, | 


_ Sharpnor Caſile ſtands directly oppoſite to Hurſte Caſtle, 
2nd uſed to have a ſmall garriſon under a governor, 


The following are the moſt remarkable ſeats, villages, &c. 
on this iſland : | 


Mr. Rogers, of Weſt | Cowes, has an agreeable ſeat on 
a riſing ground near the ſea, which commands a noble view 
Te BR ttt of 
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of the channel from Portſmouth quite to Lymington, and the 
mouth. of the Southampton river. The high lands in Suſſex, 
the hills in Hampthire, and the woody coaſt of the New 
Foreſt, all bound the view, and form for one ftroke of the 
eye the nobleſt river perhaps the world can exhibit: the 
breadth is from three to ſeven miles, and the length from 
twenty-ſive to thirty. This beautiful expanſe of water is 
fearcely ever free from the enliveniag addition of all farts of 
Thips, from the largeſt men of. war down to ſome hundreds of 
Aſhing boats. Every day gives a new view of fleets, and the 
attitudes of the ſingle ſhips offer a variety uncommonly enter. 
taining. Upon the whole, it much excceds any ſea proſpect : 
the unentertaining range of boundleſs ocean ftrikes at firſt a 
ſublime idea, but the repetition of the view has but few 
charms; whereas this proſpect fatigues in nothing. You 
either command diſtinctly a noble lake land-Jocked in a moſt 
various manner, or, as you vary your poſition, a winding river 
that cannot be exceeded in beauty. The home views about 
Mr. Rogers's graſs plot, are admirably pleaſing: the village 
of Cowes in a bottom, hid by wood, is marked by the courfe 
of the ſhipping that are conſtantly moving to and from it. 
Above the village a hill of uncultivated land riſes finely, and 
forms a ftrong projeQion to the ſea, finiſhing in a fpace of wild 
woudy ground: the whole is a very bold ſhore. From one 
of the ſeats you look through the ſtems of four large trees 
into a very pretty landſcape : a river at the bottom of a vale, 
a few houſes on its banks, backed with a riſing hill cut into 
inoloſures, and variegated with woods, trees, hedges, &c. 


On this iſland are alſo the ſeats of Sir William Oglander, 
Sir John Barrington, Mr. Grove, the late Honourable Hans 
Stanley, and Sir Richard Worſley, the late governor, all being 
in delightful ſituations, and poſſeſfing beauties ſufficient to at- 
tract the vifms of ſtrangers, eſpecially the latter, the park 
being very romantic. The houſe alſo is a very noble edifice, 
and was not long ſince compleatly fitted up in all the eleganee 

of modern taſte. 


At the diſtance of a mile or two from Cowes, is a ſpot 
called Gurnard Bay, from the bills by which is « very fine 
and romantic view: the water breaks boldly into the land in 


yxrious bays and creeks, Ln front, the river is bounded 48 
; | the 
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the other ſide the water by the New Foreſt, with the diſtant 
hills beyond. The Dorſetſhire hills riſe in fine varieties; in 
particular one large and two (mail and irregular ones, To 
the left the iſland projects in four promontories, which are 
diſtinctly ſeen one beyond another; the furtheſt is a hill in a 
dark ſhade z the next, higher grounds, varied in incloſures 
nearer to you another, in which the corn- fields, cut by fine 


| hedges, break boldly to the very water; the ploughmen ſeem 


to tread the main. A piece of wild broken ground, forming 
a noble ſhore, ſeparates this land from another promontory 
almoſt at your feet, which is a fine ſlope of wood, that dips 
quite to the water; its bead a cultivated field. The whole 
ſcene is complete, all witbin the eye's ken; the whole great, 
various, and beautiful. wn | 

Nor ts the northern part of the iſland deſtitute of more rural 
views, though not in the whole equal to them in the ſouthern. 
From Cackleton Farm, in Northwood pariſh, a vale winds 
under a ſpreading bill, cut into incloſures, and figely fringed 
with wood, on which the views are truly pictureſque, 


Frefbauater is a ſmall village about ten miles from Newport, 
famous for its clifts, which are of a ſtupendous height, and 
often viſited by ſtrangers, on account of the great number of 
exotic bixds, which annually reſort to thoſe cliffs to lay their 
eggs, batch, and breed their young, 


St. Helens lies at the caſt end of the iſland, about twelve 


miles from Newport. It is only remarkable for its x 
which is large enough to contain the hole navy of England. 
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HIS county is bounded on the north by Shropſhire, on 
| the ſouth by Monmouthſhire, on the eaſt by Worceſ- 
terſhire and Glouceſterſhire, and on the weſt by the Welch 
counties of Brecknockſhire and Radnorſhire, It is almoſt 
of a circular form, meaſuring thirty-five miles from north to 
fouth, and thirty miles from eaſt to weſt, and is one hundred 
and eighty miles in circumference, ; 9 

The air of this county is pure, and conſequently healthy, 
- particularly between the rivers Wye and Severn, which has 
given occaſion to a proverb very .commmon among the inha- 
ditants of the county: © Blefled is the eye between Severn 
and Wye,” | 
The ſoil of Hereford is extremely fertile, yielding fine paſ- 
ture, and great quantities of corn; it is alfo well ſtocked with 
wood, and there are ſome apple- trees, particularly theredftreaks, 
which thrive here better than in any other county; the hedges 
on the highways are full of them, and the hogs grow fat 
by feeding on the windfalls, which give a reddiſh colour and 
ſweet taſte to their fleſh ; but from theſe apples a much greater 
advantage ariſes to the inhabitants, for they afford ſuch quan- 
tities of cyder that it is the common drink of the county; 
and a few years ago, when the ſmooth cyder was preferred to 
the rough, it was eſteemed the beſt in England; and a great 
quantity of rough cyder has been made here ſince the rough 
was preferred to the ſmooth, 

This county abounds with fprings of fine water, and the 
rivers affords abundance of fiſh, The county is watered by 
ſeveral rivers, the chief of which are the Wye, the Monow, 
and the Lug, —The Wye paſſes through this county, and ſe- 
parates Monmoutt:ſhire from Glouceſterſhire, —The Monow 
riſes in a chain of mountains called Hatterel Hills, which on 
the ſouth-weſt ſeparates this county from Radnorſhire z then 
it runs ſouth-eaſt, dividing Monmouthſhire from Hereford- 
ſhire; and after having been augmented by ſeveral — 
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terable ſtreams, falls into the Wye at Monmouth, —The Lug 
riſes in the hills in the north-eaſt of Radnorſhire, runs by ſe- 
wal windings eaſt through Herefordſhire to Leominſter, and 
thence running ſouth-eaſt, after having been joined by ſeveral 
ſmaller rivers; falls into the Wye, near Hereford.— Other leſs 
conſiderable rivers in this county are the Frome, the Loden, 
the W adel, the Arrow, and the Dare. : 
This county is divided into eleven hundreds, and contains 
ane city and ſeven market-towns. It lies in the province of 
Canterbury and dioceſe of Hereford, and contains one hun- 
dred and ſeventy»ſix pariſhes, 7 


* 
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The city of HEREFORD ftands on the river Wye, and 
here that river falls into the Severn, and makes part of the 
barrier between England and Wales; Its name is Saxon, 
and is ſuppoſed to ſignify the lordof the army. As the two 
nations were almoſt always at war with one another, this 
town was generally the head quarters of ſuch Saxon or 
Engliſh forces as were ſtationed in the county; and at this 
place both armies probably forded the river when they paſſed 
out of Wales into England, or out of England into Wales. 
This etymology, though plauſible, has been much diſputed, 
„This city is overlooked and ſheltered towards the north 
with a prodigious mountain of ſteep aſcent ; on the top of 
which ſtands a vaſt camp, with works altogether inacceſſible, 
which is called Credon Hill. On the ſummit you are preſen- 
ted with an extenſive proſpe as far as St. Michael's Mount 
in Monmouthſhire, crowned with two tops, and of conſide- 
zable reſort among the zealots of the Romiſh perſuaſion, who 
believe that this holy hill was ſent thither by St. Patrick out 
of Ireland, and that it works wonders in ſeveral caſes On 
the other ſide is the vaſt black mountain, which ſeparates 
Brecknockſhire from this county. The city underneath ap- 
pears like a little copſe.—-Dinden Hill, on which is a Roman 
camp, ſtands on the contrary bank of the river Wye. 
{Hereford is governed by a mayor and twelve aldermen, a 
bigh-ſteward, a deputy-fteward, a recorder and town-elerk, 
with thirty- one common-councilmen, among whom are 
reckoned the mayor, and five of the aldermen, who ate juſtices 


of 


cathedral, and four pariſh n before the civil wars in 
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of the peace; the mayor has a ſword»beater and four ſerje- 


ants at mace. The trading companies have their diſtin 
halls, laws, and privileges; and here are held the aſſizes, 
quarter ſeffions, and county courts. A ſmall river that ap- 
pears to have no name, running by the north fide of the city, 
falls on the eaſt fide of it into the Wye, which flows. by the 
ſouth ſide, ſo that this city is ſurrounded by rivers, except on 
the weſt ſide. It often ſuffers by the ſwell of the Wye on the 
ſouth, over which it has a good ftone bridge of eight arches, 
It is about a mile and half in circumference ; the houſes are 
old, the ftreets dirty, and the inhabitants few. It has now a 


the laſt century it had ſix, but two of them are deſtroyed, 
The cathedral is a beautiful and magnificent ſtructure, adorned 
with the monuments of ſeveral of its ancient prelates, It 
has a biſhop, a dean, a chancellor, ſixteen canons, twenty- 
ſeven prebendaries, a chanter, a treaſurer, and twelve vicars 
choral, with deacons, choriſters, and other officers. The 
biſhop has a palace called The Caſtle, and the other dignitaries 
have houſes in a place called The Cloſe; the vicars and cho- 


riſters alſo have a college in which they live, in a collegiate or 


academical way, under a governor or preſident ; the ſituation 
is pleaſant, but the buildings are mean. - 
This city is one hundred and thirty-two, miles from Lon» 


, don, and has an hoſpital, which was founded in the reign of 


Queen Elizabeth, and well endowed, for twelve poor people; 
and two charity-ſchools, one for ſixty boys, the other for 
forty girls, who are all clothed by ſubſeription.— The only 
manufacture is gloves, and ſome other leathern wares. 
Hereford Caſtle was a noble work, built by one of the 
Edwards, and ftrongly walled and ditched, It has a very 
lofty artificial keep, with a well, fenced with good ſtone; 
and by the fide of the ditch is a ſpring conſecrated to St, 


Ethelbert, with an old tone arch. Upon the ſite of the an- 


cient caſtle, the corporation have made a public walk, called 


* 


The Caſile Green. It is very handſome; well kept, and adorned 
with feats, buildings, trees, &c, It is waſhed on one ſide by 
the river Wye, commands the moſt pleaſing proſpects, and is 
perhaps one of the moſt delightful public walks belonging to 


any town in England, 
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LEOMINSTER is diſtant from London one hundred and 
thirty-ſeven miles; it was incorporated by Queen Mary, and 
is governed by a high-ſteward, a bailiff, a recorder, twelve 
capital burgeſſes, out of whom the bailiff is choſen, and a 
town-clerk. It is a large, handſome, populous town, with 
ſeveral bridges over the river Lug, and is a great thoroughfare 
between South Wales and London. It has a large beautiful 
church, and an alms-houſe, founded by the widow of a man 
who is ſaid to have given away the greateſt part of his eſtate 
in his life-time, and to have been afterwards treated with diſ- 
reſpect, from which his money would have preſerved him. 
This is probably alluded to by the figure of a man, holding 
up a batchet, in a nich over the entrance to the houſe, with 
the following lines underneath : : 


Let him that gives his goods before he's dead, 
% Take this hatchet, and cut off his head.“ 


At the fairs of this town are ſold many horſes and black 
cattle, and it had ſo conſiderable a trade in wool at its market, 
which was held on a Thurſday, the ſame day as the market 
was held at Hereford and Worercſter, that thoſe cities peti- 
tioned to have the day changed, complaining of their loſs of 
trade, Upon this petition Leominſter market - day was changed 
from Thurſday to Friday, and ſince that time the trade has 
greatly decreaſed. The wool brought to this market has been 
reckoned the beſt in all Europe, except that of Apulia and 
Tarentum, and was deſervedly called Leominſter Ore, becauſe 
it greatly enriched the town. This town has alſo the beſt of 
flax, wheat, and barley, in England, carries on a eonſiderable 
trade in wool, gloves, leather, and hats, having many mills 
and other machines conſtantly working on the rivers that flow 
through the valley on which it ſtands. TN 

The ruins of a palace are ſtill to be ſeen on a neighbouring 
hill, called Comfort Caftle ; and at the eaſt end of the church 
of Leominſter, there are ſome few remains of a priory. 


Ross ftands upon the river Wye, at the diſtance of one 
hundred and nineteen miles from London, It was made a 
free borough. by Henry the Third, and is a populous well 
built town, conſiſting chiefly of two ſtreets, each about half a 
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mile long, crofling each other in the middle. Here are two 
 charity-ſchools, one for thirty boys, and the other for twenty 
girls, who are taught and cloathed by ſubfeription. This 
town is much frequented on account of its markets and fairs, 
which are well ſtored with cattle and other proviſions, It is 
famous for cyder; and Mr. Camden ſays, that in his time it 
had a conſiderable manufacture of iron wares. The man of 
Roſs, ſo much celebrated by Mr. Pope, lived and was buried 
here, | 


KyNEToON ſtands on a ſmall river called The Arrow, at the 
diſtance of one hundred and fifty-two miles from London, 
It is a pretty large, well-built, old town, inhabited chiefly by 
clothiers, who carry on a conſiderable trade in narrow cloths. 
Its market is one of the moſt conſiderable in the county; and 
it has a free-ſchool and a charity-ſchool. 


LEDBURY flands at the ſouth end of a ridge of mountains 
called Malvern Hills, on the eaſt ſide of this county, at the 
diſtance of one hundred and twenty-two miles from London. 
It is a well-duilt town, inhabited chiefly by clothiers, and has 
an hoſpital liberally endowed, beſides a charity-ſchool, 


BROMYARD ſtands in a country full of orchards, near a 
river called The Frome, at the diſtance of one hundred and 
twenty-three miles from London. It is a little obſcure town, 
containing nothipg remarkable, 


 WEBLEY, ſituated at the diftance of one hundred and forty⸗ 
three miles from London, is an ancient borough by preſcrip- 
tion, but no corporation. Here are two charity-ſchools. 


PEMBRIDGE is a ſmall town upon the river Arrow, at the 
diſtance of one hundred and forty-ſeven miles from London, 
where there is a manufacture of woollen cloth, 


REMARKABLE SEATS, VILLAGES, CURIOSITIES, &c. 


Between Leominſter and Hereford is another Hampton 
C:urt, the ſeat of the late Earl of Coningſby, This fine ſeat 
"Xs was 
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was built by Henry Bolingbroke, Duke of Lancaſter, after- 
wards King Henry the Seventh, in the form of a caſtle ſitu- 
ated in a valley upon a rapid river, under cover of Bryn Mawr, 
The gardens are very pleaſant, terminated by vaſt woods, 
which cover all the floping ſides of the hill, and there is a 
plentiful ſupply of water on all fides of the houſe, for foun= 
tains, baſons, and canals. Within are excellent pictures of 
the Earl's anceſtors, with many others by capital artiſts, The 
windows of the chapel are well painted, and there are ſome 
fiatues of the Coningſbies. The record-room is on the top 
of a tower arched with ſtone, paved with Roman brick, and 
has an iron door, From the bottom of a ſtair-cate, which 
reaches to the top of the houſe, a ſubterraneous communis 
cation is ſaid to reach into Bryn-Mawr wood, The park is 
very fine, eight miles in circumference, and contains plenty of 
deer, Here are very extenſive proſpects, on one ſide extending 
into Wiltſhire, and on the other over the Welch mountains, 
lawns, groves, canals, hills, and plains. Here is allo a pool, 
three quarters of a mile long, very broad, and encloſed be- 
tween two great woods. A new river is cut quite through 
the park, the channel of which, for a long way together, is 
hewn out of the rock, and ſerves toenrich vaſt tracts of land, 
which before were barten. Here alſo are new gardens and 
canals laid out, and new plantations of timber in very proper 
places. Warrens, decoys, ſheep-walks, paſtures for cattle, 
&c, ſupply the houſe with all forts of conveniencies and ne- 


ceſlaries. 


Brempton Brian and Wigmore Caſtles lie in a very fruitful 
country, near Ludlow, Brompton is an ancient and ſtate} y 
caſtle, though not kept in full repair, and the parks are fine, 
and tull of large timber. From the windows of the caſtle 
you have a fine proſpect into the county of Radnor ia Wales, 
which is, as it were, under its walls; indeed, the whole 
county of Hereford was for many ages deemed a. part of 
Wales. The. traveller will probably be ſurprized to find fo 
pleaſant and fruitful a country as this ſo near the barren 
mountains of the weſt ; but certain it is, that none of our 
ſouthern counties, the neighbourhood of London excepted, 
come up to the fertility of this county. 


2 T 2 | Aconbury, 
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Aconbury, three miles from Hereford, is the ſeat of the Duke 
of Chandos. At Shopton Court, eight miles from Hereford, 
is a feat of Lord Bateman; at Rothens, near Hereford, is the 
ſeat of Mr. Heirs; and at Home Lacy, near Brockhampton, 
is the ſeat of the family of Scudamores, 185 

VU pon the river Lug are Sutton Walli, a vaſt Roman camp, 
ſeated upon a bill, and overlooking a beautiful vale, which 
was the regal reſidence of the powerful King Offa. 


Near Lanterdin is a Roman camp, called Brandon, a ſingle 
ſquare work with four poſts; near which are two batrows, 
where, in 1662, an urn was found with aſhes and bones.— 
About a mile from thence, on the other fide of the river Bard- 
field, was a Britiſh camp, called Croxall, now covered with 
| Jarge oaks, 


Below a hill, on which ſtands Richard's Caſtle, about 
five miles north of Leominſter, is a well called Bone Well, 
in which a great quantity of ſmall bones is always found, 
and of which there-is conſtantly a freſh ſupply in a very ſhort 
time after it is cleared of them. Some imagine theſe to be 
the bones of ſome ſmall fiſh, and others the bones of frogs; 
but whence, or how they came to be collected here is not eaſy 
to be conjectured, 


On the top of one of the hills called Malvern Hills, there 
is a ſpring, the water of which is ſaid to be a remedy for 
many diſorders of the eyes; and at about a furlong diſtance 
is another, ſaid to be of great efficacy in the cure of cancers. 


At Doward Hill, in the pariſh of Whitchurch, not far 
from Roſs, ſome men, who were digging, found a cavity, 
which appeared to have been arched over, and in it a human 
ſkeleton, which appeared to have been more than dauble the 
ſtature of the talleſt man now known. Theſe bones were, 
ſome years ago, in the poſſeſſion of a ſurgeon at Briſtol. 


In the year 1575, Adarcley Hill, about fix miles caſt of 
Hereford, after ſhaking and roaring in a terrible manner, for 
three days together, was, about ſix o'clock on Sunday even- 
ing, put in motion, and continued moving for cight e 
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which time it advanced upwards of two hundred feet from its 
former ſituation, and mounted twelve fathoms higher than it 
was before. In the place whence it ſet out it left a gap four 
hundred feet long, and three hundred and twenty feet broad, 
and in its progreſs it overthrew a chapel, belonging to a vil- 
lage called Kinna/ton, together with all the trees, houſes, and 
every other thing that ſtood in its way; carrying with it the 
trees that grew upon it,- with ſheep folds, and ſome flocks of 
ſheep that were grazing on it. Mr. Camden obſerves, that 
the earthquake which removed this hill, was of that kind 
which the naturaliſts call Braſmatia, being a motion up and 
down, or perpendicular to the horizon. 


At Goodrich, near Roſs, is a very ancient caſtle, now in ruins. 


HERTFORDSHIRE, 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 


1 


N county is bounded by Cambridgeſhire on the north, 


by Middleſex on the ſouth, by Bedfordſhire and Buck- 
inghamſhire on the weſt, and by Eſſex on the Eaſt. It mea» 
ſures twenty-eight miles from eaſt to weſt, thirty-ſix miles 
from north to ſouth, and one hundred and thirty miles in cir- 
e mes z and is divided into eight hundreds, in which are 
eighteen market-towns, one hundred and twenty pariſhes, 
and about four hundred and fifty-one thouſand acres. This 
county is watered by ſeveral rivers, the chief of which are the 
Lea, the Coln, the Stort, the Ver, and the New River. 

The air of this county is very pure, and conſequently 
healthy, and is often recommended by phyſicians to valetudi- 
marians, for the preſervation and recovery of health. The 
ſoil is for the moſt part rich, and in ſeveral places mixed with 
a marle, which produces excellent wheat and barley, The 
chief produce of this county is wood, wheat, barley, and all 
other ſorts of grain; and the wheat and barley of Hertford- 
ſhire are generally held in very high eſtimation. | 

This county lies in the province of Canterbury, and partly 
In the dioceſe of London, and partly in that of Lincoln, 


—— —  — — — — — —  — — ——  — _ 
MARKET-TOWNS. 


. HERTFORD is at the diſtance of twenty-one miles from 
London, and was a place of ſome note in the time of the an- 
cient Britons. The Eaſt Saxon Kings often kept their 
courts here, and upon the firſt diviſion of the kingdom into 
counties, it was made the county-town. It ſent members to 
parliament in the reign of King Edward the Firſt, but after 
the ſeventh of Henry the Fifth, on the petition of the bailiff 
and burgeſſes to be excuſed, on account of their poverty, that 

TAY f privilege 
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3 was diſcontinued till the twenty-ſecond of James 
the irſt. | . 

In the time of Henry the Seventh, the ſtandard of weights 
and. meaſures was fixed here, and Queen Mary made this a 
corporation, by the name of bailiffs and burgeſles ; and by 
her charter the number of burgeſſes was to have been ſixteen, 
In the twenty+fifth and thirty-fifth years of Queen Elizabeth, 
Michaelmas term was kept here, by reaſon of the plague being 
at both. theſe times in London; and that Queen granted this 
town a new charter. King James the Firſt afterwards granted 
it another charter, with the ſtile of mayor, burgeſſes, and 
commonalty, to have ten-capital burgeſſes and ſixteen aſſiſtants, 
and the mayor to be choſen out of the burgeſſes, by both the 
burgeſſes and aſſiſtants; but now this town is governed by a 
mayor, a high-ſteward, who is generally a nobleman, a re- 
corder, nine aldermen, a town-clerk, chamberlain, ten capital 
burgeſles, and fixteen aſſiſtants, together with two ſerjeants at 
Mace. 

The town of Hertford ſtands pleaſantly in a ſweet air and 
dry vale: it is built after the figure of a Roman V, and has a 
caſtle placed between the two horns, in which is the ſeſſions- 
houſe for the county. It has alſo a county=-gaol, and formerly 
had five churches, which now are reduced to two, All Saints 
and St. Andrews. All Saints is ſituated on the ſouth ſide of the 
town, and has a tall ſpire covered with lead, and eight good 
bells, beſides an organ, and an handſome gallery for the mayor 
and aldermen of the borough, and for the governors of Chriſt. 
Church Hoſpital in London, who have erected a good houſe in 

this toven to receive ſick and ſupernumerary children; they 
have alſo built a large gallery in the church, in which two 
hundred of their children may be accommodated, St. An- 
diew's is only remarkable for giving its name to one of the 
ſtreets. Here are three charity-ichools, and alſo a free 
2rammar-ſchool, founded by Richard Hale, Eſq; in the reiga 
of King James the Firſt, 1 

The chief commodities of this town are wheat, malt, and 
wool; and it is ſaid to ſend no leſs than five thouſand quarters 
of malt to London weekly, by the river Lea. It is obſerved, 
however, that the magnificence of this town is much dimi- 
niſhed ſince the north road from London, which went through 
it, was turned through the town of Ware. : 

The 
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The Caſtle of Hertford was built by King Alfred, to de- 
fend the town and neighbourhood againſt the Danes, who came 
up in their light pinnaces from the Thames by the river Lea, 
as far as Ware, and erected a fort here, whence they made fre- 
quent fallies to plunder and deftroy the country. 

The members of parliament for Hertford are choſen by the 
freemen in general, the mayor being the returning officer, 
The weekly market is on Saturday, and there are four annual 
fairs held here, namely, on Saturday fortnight before Eaſter, 
the 12th of May, the 5th of July, and the 8th of November, 


ST. ALBAN's is a large and very ancient town, twenty-one 
miles from London, and was ſo called from St. Alban, who 
ſuffered in the perſecution under Diocleſian, and being after- 
wards canonized, and interred on a hill in the neighbourhood 
of this town, a monaſtery. was erected and dedicated to him 
by King Offa. King Edward the Firſt erected a magnificent 
_ croſs here in memory of Queen Eleanor; and King Edward 
the Sixth incorporated this town by a charter, granting the in- 
habitants a mayor, a ſteward, a chamberlain, and ten burgeſſes; 
but the mayor and ſteward are here the only juſtices of the 

eace, Here are three churches, beſides the ancient cathedral 
called St. Albans, belonging to the monaſtery, which is now 
a pariſh church. | 

In this ancient edifice is a funeral monument and effigy of 
King Offa, its founder, who is repreſented ſeated on his 
throne; and underneath. is the following inſcription : 


*  , *. Fundator eccigſiæ circa annum 793 3 
„ Duem male depictum, et reſidentem cernitis alte 
« Sublimem ſolio, MeRCius OrrA uit.“ 


That is, 


The founder of the church, about the year-79 2s 
Whom you behold ill-painted on his throne 
Sublime, was once for MERCIAN Orra known. 


On the eaſt fide ſtood the ſhrine of St. Alban, where the 
following ſhort inſcription is {till to be ſeen ; | 


„ $, ALBANUS VEROLAMENSIS, ANGLORUM PROTO-MARTYR, 


4 17 Juni, 293.” 
In 
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sn the ſouth ifle, near the above ſhrine is the monument of 
Humphry, brother to King Henry the Fifth, commonly diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the title of The good Duke of Glouceſter. It is 
adorned with a ducal coronet, and the arms of France and 
England. quartered. In niches on one fide are ſeventeen 
Kings; but in the niches on the other fide there are no ſta- 
tues remaining. The inſcription which alludes to the pre- 
tended miraculous cure of a blind man, deteQed by the Duke, 


is as follows ; 


«« Piz Memoriz V. Opt. Sacrum. : 
© Hic jacet HUMPHREDUS, Dux ille Glouceſtrius olim, 
«« Hzng1ci Sexti protector, fraudis ineptæ 35 
Detector, dum ficta notat miracula ctrci. 

« Lumen erat patriæ, columen wenerabile regni, 
* Pacis amans, Muſique favens melioribus ; unde 
« Gratum opus Oxonio, que nunc ſchola ſacra refulgets 
% Invida ſed mulier regno, regi, fibi nequam, ' 
« Abftulit hunc, bumili vix, hoc dignata ſepulcro, 
« [nvidia rumpente tamen, poſt funeru vivit, _ 
Which has been thus tranſlated : |, 
Sacred to the Memory of the beft of Men. 
I nterred within this conſecrated ground, 
Lies he whom Hznkry His protector found; : 
Good Humyary, Glouc'ſter's Duke, who well could ſpy 
Fraud couch'd within the blind impoſtor's eye. 
His country's light, the ſtate's rever'd ſupport; 
Who peace and rifing learning deign'd to court; 
Whence his rich library at Oxford plac'd, 
Her ample ſchools with ſacred influence grac'd ; 
Yet fell beneath an envious woman's wile, 
Both to herſelf, her king, and country. vile ; 
Who ſcarce allow'd his bones this ſpot. of land; 
0 Yet ſpite of envy ſhall his glory ſtand. 


About ſixty years ago, in digging a grave, a pair of ſtairs 
were diſcovered, that led down into a vault where a leaden 
coffin was found, in which his body was preſerved entire, by 
a kind of pickle in which it lay, only the fleſh was waſted from 
the legs, the pickle at that end being dried up. Many curious 
medals and coins are to be ſeen in the church, that have been 
dug out of the ruins of Old Verulam that ſtood on the other 
ſide of the riyer Ver, or Moore, which runs ſouth- weſt of the 
town, 7 _— 
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| In the chanel of St. Mit chael's chuttch in this town, there 
Is, a neat monument of white arble, erected fo the mthory 
of the f famous Lord. Batdh, y Sir Thomas Meauty's, who 
Was his ,ordthip* s fe eretaty. y. This nobleman, though his Had 
fſome conſiderabſ falling gs as 4 man ad as ftatefiian, pollſled 
one of the mo comp slit underſtandings, ind was one 
of the g reateſt philoſo Aedels that have appeated in this of in 
© any other country. On his moffuttiett his Ebtdfhip is repre- 
ſented fitting in a chair in a contemplative and his uſual pöſ- 
ture, one hand ſupporting his head, the other hanging over the 
arm of the chair, and underneath the following inſeription: 


FR AN CIS SUS BACON, 
5 al de Verulam, Sancti Albaii Vi deer; 8 
IS. Seu wotioribu tituler, E 
40 Scientiarum Lumen, F achidiee Lex, 
NG 2 


40 Dat Sede ennig naturalis bins 


% Ft civilis arcana evolyi 
865 . Decrettdm  Explevitg 
wg Pr 


= © Fg Bom 
| i "I 


8 4 ee 1e 
2 46, Saper/tzts Ne 8 | 
«© Dey 75 mirator. 0 
. 


Wich m. may be thus Cäneted: 


FR ANC IS BACON, c | 0 
Baron of Verulam, Viſcount St. Alban's; . 
ea Ta Or, by more conſpicuous Titles, wy 
ys ver vas the ah 5 4th MIR the . 
2 | Suat 


lane Mi 


Who, after all, atural Wiſdom, 
And ſecrets of civil Life he had un ol folded, 
Nature's Law fulfilted, 

| 2 Compound; be aloe, © 

n U Year of dür Lord, M. De 
8 Of his Age, LXV I. T 
* * : 0 
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© To Op Meway 0/v expat 8. Map, 
| OW ps MzAUTYS, BET 
| Living his Attendant, | 
07 ' "DB ki A 
Hath pliced this Monument. 


Phe town' of St. Alban's is built in an irregular manner, 
but the ſituation is pleaſant and healthy, and there are many 
good inns in the place for the accommodation of travellers; it 
being on the great north road to Coventry, Birmingham, 
Cheſter, Nottingham, Derby, &c, There were boſides the 
abbey, a ſmall nunnery in this town, with ſeveral chapels and 
chantries; but they are all entirely demoliched.— The Late 
Dutoheſs of Marlborough built à fine houſe in the neigh- 
bourhood of this town, which now belongs tocher great great 


grandſon, the preſent Earl. Spencer. She likewiſe built ſome 


4 


good alms-houfſes, and a charity-ſchool.for children. | 

The town is a particular diſttict of :itlelf, and its juriſdie- 
tion extends over ſeveral towns and pariſhes, even as far as 
Barnet. It-has ſent members to parliament, from the cazlieft 
times, and is governed by a mayor,-high+ſteward, recotder, 
twelve aldermen, and twenty-four affiſtants. The weekly 
market is on Saturday, and here are three faits annually, viz. 
onthe 25th of Mareh, on the 17th of June, and on the2gth 
of September, { TROIO GH TDI ET 37 TR 


HaTFIELD is-nineteen miles from London, and was. for- 
merly called Biſhop's Hatfield, from its belonging to the 
Biſhops of Ely. Here was once à royal palace, from whence 
both Edward the Sixth and Queen Blizabeth were conducted 
tothe throne. It is a place of great antiquity; for it appears 
from our hiſtorians, that an eccleſiaſtical ſynod was held, het 
in the year 681, The church is a venerable Gothic ſtructure, 
built in. the form of a croſs ; and at the end of, the chancel is 
in ancient chapel. On the welt end is a. tower, and in it ating 
of five large bells. There ate many curious monuments in 
thischureh, and the living is reckoned one of .the.richeſt in 


England. The. town does not contain any remarkable build- 


ings, nor is it very populous; but here are to charity ſehools, 
well endowed. Here is a weekly market on Thurſday, and 
two annual fairs, one on the 23d of April, and. another. on 
te 18th of October. 4 un hy " $i*6Ge745 
e cee 2 0 Wann 
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WARE is twenty-one miles diſtant from London, and ſitu- 
ated in a valley on the eaſt fide of the river Lea. It is ſaid, 
that ſome ſtrolling parties of the Danes ſailed up this river 
from the Thames, in ſmall open boats, and infeſted this part 
of the country. They likewiſe built a fort here, to ſecure 
. themſelves from the army of Alfred, and for. its better defence, 
raiſed: the water ſo high, by a great dam, or, as they called it, 
a Ware, that it was with great difficulty the Engliſh could 
diſlodge them. And from this circumſtance we are told the 
town received its name, This place is a conſiderable tho- 
roughfare, being one of the beſt poſt-towns in the north road, 
Ware was founded in the year 914, and began to be of ſome 
note in the reign of King John, when the high road to the 
north, which before went through Hertford, was by procure- 
ment of Sayer de Quincy, then lord of the manor, turned 
through this town. It confiſts of one ſtreet, about a mile in 
length, with ſeveral back ſtreets and lanes, well inhabited. 
The church is large, built in the form of a croſs, and has a 
handſome gallery, erected by the governors of Chriſt's Hoſ- 
pital in London, who ſend ſeveral of the children of that 
| Hoſpital hither, either for health or education. , Beſides a cha- 
rity-ſchool, here ate ſeven a}ms-houſes, well endowed. At 
the Bull inn, in this town, there is a famous bed, much viſited 
by travellers from I. ondon and other places; it is ſaid to be 
twelve feet ſquare, and capable of containing twenty couple. 
This town is a great market for corn and malt; five thouſand 
quarters of malt are often ſent in a week to London by the barges, 
which generally return with coals. The market is on Tueſ- 
day, and here are two fairs held, one on the laſt Tueſday in 
Aptil, and the other on the Tueſday before St. Matthew's 
day. N „ erin tit wen 


Hoppzspon is a conſiderable town, ſeventeen miles from 
London. It is a conſiderable thoroughfare, and a place of 
reat antiquity, and is a good market for all ſorts of corn, 
2 Elizabeth, by a charter, granted a grammat- ſchool to 
- this town, and endowed it with certain privileges z and an 
alms- houſe was founded here in the reiga of King Henry the 
Sixth, by Richard Rich, ſheriff of London, and anceſtor to 
the late Earls of Warwick. Here ate the ruins of an ancient 
chapel: but by whom it was built does not appear, only that 
it belonged to an hoſpital for leptous perſons, which is _ 
8 | ; ; totally 


ancient word for a market. 
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totally demoliſhed, The weekly market is held on Thurſday, 
and here is a fair for toys on the 29th of July. 5 


RIcRMANSWoRTRH is nineteen miles from London. It is 
ſituated in a low mooriſh ſoil on the borders of Buckingham 
ſhire, near the river Coln. It has a market on Saturday, and 
is governed by a conſtable and two headboroughs. I he ſes 
veralmills on the ſtreams near this town, cauſe a great quan- 
tity of wheat to be brought to it. Here is a charity-ſchool-for 
twenty boys and ten girls, with an alms-houſe for five widows, 
and another for four. In the neigbourhood is a warren-hill, 


| where the ſound of a trumpet is repeated. twelve times by 


the echo. 


- WATFORD is ſixteen miles from London. It is ſituated 
on the river Coln, where it has two ſtreams that run ſeparately 


to Rickmanſworth, The town is very long, but conſiſts of 


only one ſtreet, which is extremely dirty in winter, and the 
waters of the river at the entrance of the town, were fre- 
quently ſo much ſwelled by floods as to be impaſſable; but in 
the year 1750 the road at the entrance of Watford was raiſed 


by a voluntary contribution, by which means the river is now 


confined within its proper bounds. In the church are ſeveral 
handſome monuments ;- there are alſo a free-ſchool and ſeve- 
ral alms- houſes belonging to the town. 


BARNET, which is eleven miles from London, is ſometimes 
called High Barnet, from its ſituation on a hill; and was alſo 
formerly called Chipping or Cheaping Barnet, from King Henry 
the Seconds granting the monks of St. Alban's the privilege 
of holding a market here, the word Cheap or Chepe, being an 


It is at preſent a great thorough- 
fare, being ſituated in the road to St. Alban's, 'and the Eſt 


Rage on the great north road. It has ſeveral good inns, with 
a great number of public houſes ; and many conſiderable far- 
mers live in the neighbourhood, © 5 47 

The town is long, and the church, which ſtands in the middle 


of it, is a very ancient ſtructure, Here is a free - ſchool, founded 


by Queen Elizabeth, and endowed partly by that Princeſs, aud 


partly by Alderman Owen, of London, whoſe additional en- 
dowment is paid by the Fiſhmongers' Company. Here is alſo 
an alais-houſe, founded and endowed by. James Ravenſcroft, 
Eſqʒ for ſix widows. But what Barnet is moſt noted for at 


preſent 
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preſent is its races in the month of Auguſt, whigh laſt thee 
days, and are frequented by a; «at Dumber of all ranks of 
people from London. The weekly market at Barnet is on 
Monday, and it has wo annual fairs, each af which bolds 
theee days; che firſt is on the Sth, th, and 1th of April; 
and the ſecond on the 4th, Sth, and th, of September, for 
Welch and Scatch cattle. | a 85 | mn 
Barnet is famous for being the place where the deciſixe, 
battle was fought between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, 
on Eaftor-day, 14 u, dn iwhich the great; Earl of Warmighs, 
{tiled 'The King-maker, was lain, with many others ↄf the 


principal nobility. The place;fuppoſed to he ithe ald of bats 


tle, is a green ſpot, a little before the meeting of St. Alban 
and Hatfield roads; and here, in the year 4740, an obeliſk 
was erected by Sir Jeremy Sambrooke, an Which is 4he fol» 
lowing inſeription n: ESE 7 13 
io: Te : Tani 2H 
«© Fought the 
5 Base Barter 
| e Between "EDWARD 
cc the And · the 
% Barlo f WAAW ICA, 
a? April the 14th, ; 
% Annor1471, 12 1 455 
« In-whigh the Earl n 
4 Was defeated 
% And ſlain.“ 


Tz1Ns6 is thirty: one miles from London, and is {ſituated 
at the weſtern extremity of the county, where it joins with 
Buckinghamſhire. It is a, place of conſiderable antiquity,,as 
Appears from Doomſday .book, wherein it is mentioned as a 
xoyal.demeſne, and as ſuch, it yas Sheen, by William the Nor- 
man to his favourite, Robert Earlof Ewe. The town, though 
ſmall, is extremely neat, with ſome very handſome hodles 
in it; and the church is a venerable Gothic ſtructue, the inſide 
ef ;which has, been .neatly:wainſcatted,.at the expence of Mr. 
Gore. This gentle mag, ho is Jord, of the manor, has en- 
_ «Cloled.a, park, neat the, tawn,, containing three hung red actes 
ol land, and im it a fine plantation of Aenne a. D. 

Here N ſchaohfor, teaching: and. WW 2 CN 
ported by fübſeription. Ata village called. -A . 
1 10 . 


I EE: YEE 


this parifl; fiſes one of the heads of the river Thames, Triag 


is a conſidetabie market for corn, of which there are here very 
large pranaties. ay SY ES 5 
In 1751 John Ofbdrrie, and his wife Ruth, both poor aged 
people, were dragged to à deep pond neat this town, and there 


ducked, by a large mob afſembled for that purpoſe, who had ig= | 


norantly ſappoſed that this couple were a witch and wizzard. 
They ſtripped them both naked, tied their thumbs and great 
toes together, and in that manner threw them three different 


times into the pond ; but the poor woman, who was ſeventy 


years of age, died in the witer. They then took John Oſborne 
to à neighbouring houſe, where they laid him in a bed, and the 
body of his murdered wife beſide him, after which they diſperſed 
to their own homes. But Thomas Colley, the ringleader of 
the mob was afterwards apprehended, and tried for murder at 
Hertford, He was found guilty, and executed at Tring, his + 
body being hung in chains. n 


BeRKHAMSTED is twenty-ſeven miles from London. It was 
anciently a Roman town; and Roman: coins have often been dug 
up here, Some of the Saxon kings kept their courts, and held 
their great couneils tt this place, William the Norman ſwore 
here to the Etigliſh nobility, that he would -preferve the laws 
made by his predeceſibrs. Robert de Morton, Earl of Coru- 
wall, built a caſtle on the north fide of this town, the remains 

of which are converted into a pentleman's feats 
Henty the Second kept his eoutt here, and granted the town 
ſeveral privileges, partleularly that its merchandige ſhould pals 
free of toll or cuſtom through England, Normandy, Aquitain, 
and Anjou, and that no jadiefal proceſs ſhould be executed by 
any of the King's offcers, within iis liberties, hut only by its 
own high ſteward, coroner, and bailiffs ; that no market ſhould 
be kept within feven mites vf it, and that the intabitancsfhould 
not be obliged to attend at any aflizes or i ſollkons, In the rein 
of Henry the Third it was a borough, and in the fourternth of 
King Edward the Third ſent members toqparliament. There 
are no leſs than fifty- three townſhips belonging to the manor, 
which derives its name from the town, which are obliged! ta pay 
homage, and chufe conſtables here. Of theſe townſhiꝑs thete 
are eleven in this county, fifteen in Backingtamihire, and ten- 
ty-ſeven in Northamptonſhire. | King James the Firſt, 60 
whoſe children this place was a nurſery, made it a ag 
| | y 
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© by the name of bailiffs and burgeſſes of Berkhamſtead St, Pe. 
ter; the burgeſſes to be twelve, to chuſe a recorder and town- 
clerk, and to have a priſon : but the corporation was ſo impo- 
veriſhed by the civil wars in the next reign, that the govern - 
ment dropped, and has not ſince been renewed. | 
The ſituation of Berkhamſtead is extremely pleaſing, being 
built on the ſide of a hill, chiefiy conſiſting of a good ſtreet of 
- conſiderable length. The church is a ſpacious Gothic edifice, 
dedicated to St. Peter, and has many chapels and oratories, where 
maſs uſed to be ſaid in the times of Popery. On the pillars of 
the church are eleven of the apoſtles, and over each of them a 
ſentence of the creed; and on the twelfth pillar is St. George 
Killing the dragon. Here is an alms-houſe built by Mr. John 
Sayre and his wife, Who endowed it with 1 300l. for the mainte- 
nance of fix poor widows. Here is alſo a charity ſchool, and a 
free grammar»ſchool ; the grammar-ſchool is a handſome. brick 
ſtructure, and is well endowed, the King being patron, and 
the warden of All Souls College in Oxford, viſitor. 
' "HemyesTED is four miles from Berkhamſtead, and twenty- 
three from London. It was incorporated by King Henry the 
Eigbth. It is governed by a bailiff, and the inhabitants are 
- empowered to have a common ſeal, and a pye powder court, du- 
ring its markets and fairs. It is pleaſantly ſituated on a ſmall 
river, called The Gade, and ſurrounded. with hills. The 
church, which ſtands at alittle diſtancefrom the town, is an aq» 
eient Gothic ſtructure, with a ſquare tower, and a fine ſpire, 
The market here is the greateſt in Hertfordſhire for wheat; 
and twenty thouſand pounds is ſaid to be often returned 
weekly for meal. There are eleven mills ſtand within four 
miles of the place, which bring a great trade to it, 


- - STEVENAGE is a ſmall but ancient market - town ſituated 
in the great north road, at the diſtance of thirty-one miles 
from London. The church was built upon a dry ſandy hill; 
the houſes in the town are but indifferent; but there is a good 
free-ſchool, with an ancient hoſpital, and ſeveral alms-houſcs. 
A little to the ſouth of this town are the remains of an old 
camp, by ſome ſuppoſed to have been made by the Romans, 
although others bave aſcribed it to the Danes; and there is a 
place near it ſtill known by the name of Dares End, :.. 


STANDON 
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' STANDON is a ſmall town on the river Rib, twenty-ſeven 
miles from London. It has an handſome church, and ſeveral 
endowments for a ſchool and for the poor, 


' Bis8nop's STORTFORD is thirty miles from London, and thir- 
teen from Stevenage, It derives its name from a ford over the ris 
ver Stort, at the bottom of the town, which, ever ſince the time 
of William the Norman, has belonged to the Biſhops of London. 
King John made this a corporation town, with power to chuſe 
its own offieers, and it formerly ſent members to parliament, but 
has long ago loſt that privilege. The Biſhop of London ap- 
points a bailiff here for what is called his liberty, and to him are 
directed ſheriff's warrants to be executed in this and ſeveral of 
the neighbouring pariſhes. The biſhop holds his court leet and 
baron at the manor of Padmore, at the north end of the towns 

This is a conſiderable, well-built place, full of good-inns, 
being a thoroughfare to Cambridge, Newmarket, and ſeveral 
towns in Suffolk. It conſiſts of four ſtreets, in the form of a 
croſs, pointing eaſt, weſt, north, and ſouth, It has a church, 
which ſtands on a hill, in the middle of the town, with an 


handſome tower, a fine ring of eight bells, and a ſpire, covered 


with lead, fifty feet high, This church had an organ as long 
ago as the time of Henry the Seventh, and is thought to be very 
ancient, becauſe in one of the windows were the names and: 
pictures of King Athelſtan, St. Edward, and King Edward. 
Here ate two alms-houſes and a grammar-ſchool z the ſchool 
was built about half a century ago, by the contributions of the 
gentry both of this county and Eſſex. It ſtands in the high 
ſtreet, upon arches, underwhich are ſhops and a market; it 
fronts the church-yard, and conſiſts of three rooms, which, 
with the ſtair-caſe, make a ſquare building; the front to the 
ſtreet is the grammar-ſchool, and the two wings are the writing= 
ſchool and library, to which every ſcholar, when he leaves the 
ſchool, gives a book. | 


BUNTINGFORD is a ſmall town, ſituated at the ford of à ſmall 
river called The Rib, in the poſt road to Cambridge, at the diſtance 
of thirty one miles from London. It ſtands in four parithes, in 
one of which, called Layſton, is a chapelry. The chapel is an 
handſome brick ſtructure, finiſned in 1626. Here is a ſumptuous 
alms-houſe, founded and endowed by Dr. Seth Ward, biſhop. 
of Saliſbury, for four ancient men, and as many ancient wo- 
: Vol, Ts 2 X | - men, 
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men, who, from a ſtate of affluence, were reduced by misfor- 
tunes to poverty, Each man and each woman has an apartment 
conſiſting of four rooms, two above and two below, with every 
convenience that can be reaſonably wiſhed for or expeded. An 
eſtate was alſoleft for their ſupport, by the ſame prelate. There 
is a free grammar-ſchool in this town, wherein Biſhop Ward 
was educated, he being a native of this place; he gave four 
ſcholarſhips, of twelve pounds a year, to Chriſt's College, in 
Cambridge, to be enjoyed by four ſcholars, natives ef Herts 
fordſhire, who were educated at this ſchool, till they were 
maſters of arts, | | 


BARE wAv is a flouriſhing and populous'town, at the diſ. 
tance of thirty-five. miles from London, and being a conſidera. 
ble thoroughfare in the north road, contains, ſome good inns, 
The church in this town is an handſome Gothic ſtructure, and 
ſeveral of the windows in it are painted; and in one of them is 
an abſurd and ſuperſtitious repreſentation of the Deity creating 


- 


the world, which is a diſgrace to a Proteſtant church, 


BALDOCk is thirty- ſeven miles from London, and ſtands be- 
tween two hills, in a chalky foil, fit for corn. It is a pretty 
large town, and in the middle of it is an handſome church, 
with three chancels, and a beautiful tower. Among other be- 
nefactions to the poor of the place, Mr. John Winne gave 
II, oool. to build ſix alms-houſes, and to purchaſe lands to 
raiſe an annuity of forty ſhillings a piece to every poor perſon 

ſettled in them. Here are many maltſters, and the market of 
this town is very conſiderable both for corn and malt. _ 


H1TCHING is one of the beſt built and moſt populous towns 
in this county, It ſtands in a pleaſant valley at the diſ- 
tance of thirty-four miles from London; and is governed by 
a bailiff and four conſtables, two for the town, and two for the 
out-parts. It is divided into the three wards of Bencroft, 
Bridge, and Tilt-houſe. It is ſaid to have been formerly one 
of the greateſt places of inland trade in England, and many 
merchants both from France and Flanders reſided here to pur- 
chaſe our commodities, and to diſpoſe of their o＋ẽ n. Here is an 
handſome church, 153 feet long and 67 broad, with thtee 
chancels. Here is a free-ſchool, a charity - ſchool, and eight 
alms-houſes. Large quantities of malt ate made in this es 
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and it is a great market for all ſorts of grain. There is a 
meeting here for Proteſtant Diſſenters. | | 


= REMARKABLE SEATS, VILLAGES, CURIoSITIES, &c. 


Near Rickmanſworth, on the left, is Moor Park, which 
was the ſeat of Lord Anſon, but at preſent belongs to Sir 
omas Dundas, Baronet. The park is not large, but is 
y beautiful, whether we conſider it within itſelf, or with te- 
ward to the fine and extenſive proſpects from it. The houſe 
Ms originally built by Cardinal Wolſey, and paſſing through 
many hands, was afterwards in the poſſeſſion of the Duke of 
Monmouth. Then it came into the hands of Mr. Stiles, 
who enlarged, repaired, and beautified it, under the direction 
Sir James Thornhill, It ſtands on a hill, not quite on 
the ſummit. It is of ſtone, of the Corinthian order; and, if 
wot in the higheſt ſtile of architecture, is yet very noble, The 
buth, or principal front, has a portico and pediment of 
ur columns, The offices are joined to the houſe by a beau- 
Whol circular colonade of the Ionic order, which terminates 
gery elegantly with domes on each fide their entrance. On 
the back front of the houſe is a lawn of about thirty acres, 
olutely flat; with falls below it on one hand, and heights 
Wove it on the other. The riſing ground is divided into 
Niee great parts, each ſo diſtin, and ſo different, as to have 
We effect of ſeveral hills. That neareſt to the houſe ſhelves 
ently under an open grove of noble trees, which hang on 
tiedeclivity , and advance beyond it on the plain. The next 
Wa large hill, preſſing forward, and covered with wood from 
top to the bottom, The third is a bold ſteep, with a 
Wicket falling down the ſteepeſt part, which makes it appear 
Will more precipitate ; but the reſt of the ſlope is bare, only 
% brow is crowned with wood, and towards the bottom is a 
Ne group of trees. Theſe heights, thus characteriſed in 
memſelves, are further diſtinguiſhed by their appendages, 
The ſmall compact group near the foot, but ſtill on the 
cent of the further hill, is contraſted by a large ſtrag- 
Wing clump, ſome way out upon the lawn, before the mid- 
We eminence, Between this and the firſt hill, under two 
three trees which croſs the opening, is ſeen to great ad- 
Antag a winding glade, which riſes beyond them, and marks 
* 2 | the 
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the ſeparation. This deep receſs, the different diſtances to 
which the hills advance, the contraſt in their forms, and their. 
accompaniments, caſt the plain on this fide into the moſt 
beautiful figure. The other fide and the end were originally 
the flat edge of a deſcent, a harſh, offenſive termination; but 
it is now broken by ſeveral hillocks, not diminutive in ſize, 
and conſiderable by the fine clumps which diſtinguiſh them. 
They recede one beyond another, and the outline waves agree» 
ably amongſt them, They do more than conceal the ſharp- 
neſs of the edge; they convert a deformity into a beauty, and 
greatly contribute to the embelliſhment of this moſt lovely 
ſcene ; a ſcene, however, in which the flat is principal ;.and 
yet a more varied, a more beautiful landſcape, can hardly be 
deſired in a garden. 45 


The palace of Theobalds, (ſituated in the village of Theo- 
balds) in which King James the Firſt much delighted, now 
belongs to the Duke of Portland, who lets it out in tenements, 
This palace, which was very magnificent, was originally 
built by the great Lord Burleigh ; and Hentzner, who has 
given a deſcription of it in his Itinerarium, ſays, that the 
gallery was painted with the genealogy of the Kings of Eng- 
land, and from thence was a deſcent into the garden, which 
was encompaſſed with a ditch filled with water, and large 
enough to have the pleaſure of rowing in a boat between the 
ſhrubs. It was adorned with a great variety of trees and 
plants, labyrinths made with much labour, a jet d eau, with 
its baſon of white marble, and with columns and pyramids, 
In the ſummer-houſe, the lower part of which was built ſe- 
micircularly, were the twelve Roman Emperors in white 
marble, and a table of touchſtone : the upper part of it was 
ſet round with leaden ciſterns, into which water was conveyed 
through pipes. 1 

This feat the Lord Burleigh gave to his younger ſon Sir 
Roberc Cecil, in whoſe time King James the Firſt ſtaying 
there for one night's refreſhment, as he was coming to take 
poſſeſſion of the crown of England, be was ſo delighted with 
the place that he gave him the manor of Hatheld Regis. 
in exchange for it, and afterwards: enlarged the park, and en- 
compaſſed it with a wall ten miles round, The palace he 
often viſited, in order to enjoy the pleaſure of hunting in 
Enfield Chace and Epping Foreſt, and at laſt died 3 
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In the civil wars it was however-plundered and defaced, it 
being the place from whence King Charles the Firſt ſet out to 
erect his ſtandard at Nottingham. King Charles the Second 
granted the manor to George Monk, Duke of Albemarle; but 
it reverting again to the crown, for want of heirs male, King: 
William the Third gave it to William Bentinck, whom he 
created Earl of Portland, from whom it deſcended to the 
Duke his grandſon. The great park, a part of which was in 


Hertfordſhire, and a part in Middleſex, is now converted into 
farms. f n G 2 1 : | 


Caſbiobury Park is a little beyond Watford, on the left, and 
is ſaid to have been the ſeat of the Kings of Mercia during 
the Heptarchy, till Offa gave it to the monaſtery of St. 
Albans, Henry the Eighth beſtowed it on Richard Mori- 
ſon, Eſq; from whom it paſſed to Arthur Lord Capel, Baron of 
Hadbam, and from him came by inheritance to be the manor, 
of the Earls of Eſſex, who have here a noble ſeat in the form 
of the letter H, with a large park, adorned with fine woods 
and walks. The gardens were planted and laid out by Le 
Notre, in the reiga of King Charles the Second. The. 
front and one ſide are of brick, and modern; the other ſide 
is very old, and by no means corteſponding with the other 
parts of the houſe. In the front of the houſe is a fine dry 
laun, which, immediately after the heavieſt rains, may be rode 
or walked on as on the drieſt downs; and a little below the 
houſe is a river, which winds through the park, and in the. 
drieſt ſeaſons conſtantly runs with a fine ſtream, affording 
plenty of trout, cray- ſiſh, and other kinds of freſh water fiſh. ., 

The woods have many large beech and oak trees in them, but, 
the principal walks are planted with lime trees, 

»'Gorhambury,. a little to the weſt of St. Alban's, was for- 
| merly the paternal eſtate of the great Lord Bacon, concerning 

whom we have lately ſpoken, and is now the ſeat of the Lord 
Viſcount Grimſton. There is here a ſtatue of Henry the, 
— with a collection of pictures worthy a traveller's cu- 

MST. LL... | 


The Earl of Saliſbury has a noble ſeat near Hatfield, built 
by the great Lord Burleigh, called Hatfield Houſe. The park 
and gardens, in which is a vineyard, is watered; by. the bong — | 
An aw 
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| Cawley Mood, belonging to the Duke of Bridgewater,'is a 


ſmall covert, about a mile from Little Gaddeſden. It ſtands 


on the top of a hill, and is one of the greateſt landmarks in the 
ſouth of England, overlooking eleven counties. It ſtands as 
a monument to ſhow that nature will not be outdone by art. 


About a mile north-weſt from Barnet is Derehams, which 
was the ſeat of the late Earl of Albemarle, 0 


Penley Lodge is a delightful retirement to a man who wants 
to deceive life, in an habitation which has all the charms na- 
ture can give, Behind is a large common of fine turf, 
bounded by a wood on the weſt, which commands a view of 
Northamptonſhire and Warwickſhire. From the houſe is a 


ſemi· circular proſpect of Bedfordſhire, Middleſex, and Buck- 


inghamſhire, and a bended one towards Ivingo and Aldbury 
cliffs, with the ſhady woods of Leeds and Bridgewater ſeem- 
ing to hang over the rivulet called Bulbarn, ' 


The village of Hunſdon, which is ſituated on the riverStort, 
was ſo much eſtcemed in former times for its healthy ſituation, 
that King Henry the Eighth erected a houſe here, to which 
he often reſorted, and in which he had his children brought 
up. Ir ſtands on a high hill, from whence there is a moſt 
delightful profpet ; and underneath - are "meadows, with the 
river winding in the moſt agreeable manner. Near it is the 
houſe where the royal children received their education, which 


is now the ſeat of a private gentleman, The gardens ate laid 


out with great taſte," and there is a large baſon; from whence 
water is conveyed to the different plantations in the gardens. 


Elſtree, 1dlefiree, or Eagleſtree (for it bas been called by all 
theſe names), a village near Barnet, upon the borders of Mid- 
dleſex, is thought by Norden to have been the ſtation of 


 Sulloniacz, mentioned by Antoninus in his Itinerary, as at the 


diſtance of twelve miles from London; but Mr. Camden and 
Biſhop Gibſon think it was at Brockley Hill, in this neigh- 


bourhood, many coins, urns, Roman bricks, and other anti- 


quities, having been dug up there. 


Torteridge has been adorned with fine ſeats belonging to 
the citizens of London, from the time of King James _ 
irſt. 


% an 
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Firſts The, Saxons gave it the name froin ĩts ſituation on the 
top of a hill, There was anciently a monaſtery here. 


Cheſhunt is a very agreeable village fourteen miles from Lone - 
don, and many of the citizens have their country ſeats. here, 
The Ermine-ſtreet, or Roman military way, paſles near. it, 
and in a field to the north-weſt are the remains of a ſtrong 
camp. It is raiſed in an oblong form with deep ditches, but 
moſt of them are now filled up. There was formerly a Bene- 
dictine nunnery here, dedicated to. the Virgin Mary; and 
Edward the Third gave this village the privilege of keeping a 
weekly market, but it is now diſcontinued. | 


Theobalds is a moſt pleaſant village, near Cheſhunt, wherein 
are many fine ſeats belonging to the citizens of London, —lIa | 
this neighbourhood Richard Cromwell, who had been Protec- 
tor, but abdicated, paſſed the laſt part of his life, in a very pri- 


vate Manner. 


Near Ware is a ſpot of ground called Leman Field, where 
three Roman wine veſſels were dug up in 1729. Theſe veſſals 
were of a pale reddiſh earth, and of the form of the Roman 
amphora, with. two bandles, and pointed at the bottom, for 
the purpoſe of fixing them in the ground, They were 
eighteen inches below the ſurface, and full of earth and chalk- 
ſtones of the neighbouring ſoil, Many human bodies have 
been dug up hereabouts, but though the ground around the 
is black, they appear not to have been burnt, and ſeem by their 
ſhallow burial, to have been the relics of a battle. | 


On the ſouth of Ware is the village of 4Amwell, where the 
New River takes its rife. | | 


About four miles from Hempſted is King's Langley, which 
is a large and pleaſant village, where King Edward the Third 
built a fine palace, wherein he often reſided, of which ſome 
part ſtill remains. And here his fifth ſon Edmund, commonly 
called De Langley, was born; and this prince, with his 
wife Iſabel, daughter of Don Pedro, King of Caſtile, lies 
buried in this church, which is a venerableGothic ſtructure, | 


"Abbots 
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Abbot's Langleyis another agreeable village in the neighbour- 
hood of Hempſted, which belonged'to the abbey of St. Albans. 
The church is an handſome edifice, ſituated in the middle of 
the village, and at the weſt end is a fine tower. This was the 


birth place of Nicholas Breakeſpeare, who was elected Pope 


under the name of Adrian the Fourth. 


Redburne is a village on the high road leading to Dunſta . 
ble, which contains many handſome houſes, and ſeveral good 
inns; for being a great thoroughfare, the waggons from Bir- 
mingham, Shrewſbury, Wolverhampton, and many other 
places, put up at it the night before they reach London. It is 
an agreeable place, and was formerly muchſrequented by de- 
votees, on account of the pretended relics of Amphibalus, a 
martyr, who isfaid to have preached the goſpel here in the third 

century. NR: 355 "ka 


| Flamſtead, on the left hand of the road, about four miles be- 
yond Redburne, was formerly a market town, and had ſeve- 
ral fairs; but they are diſcontinued. The church is a vene- 
rable Gothic ſtructure, ſituate on a hill, with a ſquare tower 
and a lofty ſpire, which are ſeen at a great diſtance, The 
church has three iſles, and in them are ſeveral ancient monu- 
ments. | 
The village of Braughing, which is at a little diſtance from 
Buntingford, was conſidered as a place of great importance 
when the Romans were in Britain; and by many is ſuppoſed 
to be the Caſſeromagum of Antoninus. There are near it 
the ruins of a Roman camp, which appears, to have been 
ſtrongly «fortified, and many coins have been dug up near it. 
The church in this village is a very handſome edifice, Near 
- the church-yard is an old houſe, at preſent inhabited by poor 
families, but which was originally defigned for a very different 
purpoſe. Some centuries ago, a perſon of fortune, whoſe 
name is not at preſent known, built this houſe, and en- 
dowed it with a ſufficient ſalary to defray the expences attend» 
ing the weddings of the poorer ſort of people in the pariſh, 
It contained all forts of neceſſary furniture, with a large 
kitchen, a cauldron for boiling meat, and ſpits for what they 
intended to roaſt, Here was alſo a large room for merriment, 


a lodging-room, 
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a lodging-room with a bride-bed and good linen; ſome of 
which furniture was in being a few years ago. 


The village of Hexton, near Hitching, is remarkable for a 
bloody battle fought between the Saxons and Danes, wherein 
it is ſuppoſed ſome perſons of confiderable note were ilain, be- 
cauſe there are ſeveral funeral monuments near the place, 
There is alſo at a little diſtance from hence a very ſtrong 
camp, which is conjeQured to have been thrown up by the 
Danes, to defend themſelves in caſe of their being defeated, 
until they received freſh ſuccours from their countrymen. It 
is raiſed in an oblong manner, and ſo ſtrongly fortified both 
by nature and art, that a thouſand men might defend them» 
ſelves in it againſt a conſiderable army. | 


A little to the ſouth of Hexton is a fine piece of ground, 
called Lilibo, on a riſing ground, where horſe-races are held, 
and from whence there is an extenſive and beautiful proſpect. 


* 
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HUNTING DONSHIRE.- 


HIS is one of the leaſt counties in England, and is 
bounded on the north and weſt ſides by Northampton 
ſhire, on the eaſt by Cambridgeſhire, and on the ſouth by Bed- 
fordſhire. It is about twenty<«five miles in length, twenty in 
breadth, and ſeventy in circumference ; contains ſix market- 
tons, ſeventy- nine pariſhes, two hundred and ſeventy-gine 
villages, and about two hundred and forty thouſand acres, 
When the Romans invaded Britain, this county was a part 
of the diſtrict inhabited by thoſe warlike people, named The 
Tceni ; but when the Saxons ſettled in the iſland, it became, 
with ſome other counties, part of the kingdom of Eaſt An- 
glia; and from thoſe people it is ſuppoſed to have derived its 
preſent name. N 
The air of this county is rendered leſs wholeſome than that 
of ſome other counties, by the grear number of fens, meers, 
and other ſtanding waters, with which it abounds, eſpecially 
in the north part. The ſoil is in general very fruitful, In 
the hilly parts, or dry Jagds, it yields great crops of corn, and 
affords excellent paſture for ſheep ; and in the lower lands the 
meadows are exceedingly rich, and feed abundance of fine 
cattle, not only for ſlaughter, but bor the dairy; and the 
cheeſe made at a village called Stilton, near Yaxley, known by 
the name of Stiltan Cheeſe, is uſually ſtiled The Parmeſan of 
England. N | | 
The inhabitants of Huntingdonſhire are well ſupplied with 
fiſh and water- fou, by the rivers and meers ; but they have 
ſcarcely any firing beſides turf. 
The chief rivers in this county are the Ouſe and the Nen.— 
The Ouſe riſes, near Brackley in Northamptonſhire, and run- 
ning north-eaſt through Bedfordſhire, enters this county at 
St. Neot's ; from thence, in the ſame direction, it runs by 
Huntingdon, and ſome other towns, and traverſing Hunting- 
donſhire, Cambridgeſhire, and Norfolk, and being —_ by 
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ſeveral other rivers in its courſe, it falls into the German 
Ocean near Lynn Regis. The Nen riſes near Daventry, and 
running north-eaſt, and almoſt parallel to the river Ouſe, 
winds rounds the north-weſt and north boundaries of this 
county, where it forms ſeveral large bodies of water, called by 
the inhabitants Meers. The firſt of theſe meers or lakes is 
that called M bittleſey Meer, not far from Peterborough, This 
meer is no leſs than fix miles long, and three broad. Other 
conſiderable meers formed here by this river, are Ug Meer, 
Brick Meer, Ramſey Meer, and Benwick Meer, from whence 
the river Nen, continuing its courſe through Cambridge- 


i ſhire and Lincolnſhire, falls into the German Ocean not far 

from Wiſbeach, in the county of Cambridge. ee 7 

. This county, which lies in the province of Canterbury, 

e and dioceſe of Lincoln, is divided into four hundreds, and 

5 with Cambridgeſhire and the Iſle of Ely, is under one ſheriff, 

t This ſheriff is choſen out of each of theſe places by rotation. 

2 Huntingdonſhire ſends four members to parliament, two of 

; which are for the county. 

$ : 
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y HUNTINGDON, which is fifty- ſeven miles from London, 

n is the chief town of the whole county, and gives name to it. 

4 The name is immediately derived from the Saxon Huntan- 

10 dune, or Hunter's Dawn, an appellation which this place ac- 

* quired from its conveniency for hunting, this diſtri being 

* one entire foreſt, till it was disforeſted by the Kings Henry 

y the Second and Third, and finally by King Edward the Firſt, |, 

of who left no more. of it foreſt than his own ground. This | 
town is incorporated by the ſtyle of a mayor, twelve aldermen 

th znd burgeſſes. The aſſizes are conſtantly held here twice a 

ve year, and here is the county gaol. There were once fifteen 
churches here, which in Camden's time were reduced: to four, 

5 and there are now but two, This place is ſaid to have ſuffered 

. by the villainy of one Grey, who, according to Speed, mali- 

at ciouſly obſtructed the navigation of the river Ouſe to the 

by town; but this river is ſtill navigable by ſmall veſſels as high 

g- as Bedſord. The town ſtands on a little hill that rifes on the 

by north ſide of the tixer. It is a thoroughfare in the great north 

ral 1815 PP r 
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road, and is ſtill a populous trading town. It conſiſts chiefly 
of one long ſtreet, pretty well built, and has an handſome 
market-place and a good grammar- ſchool. There are not 
more beautiful meadows any where than on the banks of the 
river hereabouts, which, in the ſummer ſeaſon ate covered with 
ſuch numerous herds of cattle, and flocks of ſheep, as is al- 
moſt incredible. The bridge, or rather bridges over the river, 
with the cauſeway, are ornaments, as well as benefits to the 
town.—Oliver Cromwell was born in the pariſh of St. John 
in this town, and educated in the free-ſchool here. | 


ST. Ives is ſixty-four miles from London, and is a large 
handſome town. It is faid to derive its name from a Perſian 
Biſhop, who, about the year 600, came over to England, 
preached the goſpel, and died at this place. It appears from 
an old Saxon coin in The Philsſaphical Tranſa#tions, that it 
had formerly a mint: it was alſo once noted for its medicinal 
waters, The town is pleaſantly ſituated on the river Ouſe, 
over which it has an handſome ſtone bridge. Here is a good 
market for fatted cattle, brought from the north. 


ST. NeoT's is ſixty-eight miles from London, and is fo 
called from a monaſtery of the ſame name, in this place, 
which was burnt by the Danes. Ir is a large, well-built 
town, ſituated on the river Ouſe, over which there is a fine 
ſtone bridge, which makes it very commodious to the whole 
county; for as coals are brought to this place by water, they 
areconyeyed from hence to all the adjacent parts. Its church 
is a very large, ſtrong, and handſome building, and the ſteeple 
is eſteemed a maſter=piece in its kind. F 

K 1MBOLTON is the Kinnibantum of the Romans, and the 
modern name is ſuppoſed to be only a variation'of the an- 
cient, It is ſixty- four miles from London, and was formerly 
a conſiderable place, but is at preſent much decayed. The 
ſituation of the town is pleaſant, but it contains ſcarcely any 
thing remarkable, except its caſtle, which is the ſeat of the 
Duke of Mancheſter, and of which we ſhall ſpeak more par- 
ticularly hereafter, —Between Kimbolton, and Thrapſton in 
Northamptonſhire, which towns are about eleven miles diſ- 
- tant, the country is extremely pleaſant, and moſt delightfully 
| ſcartered with villages and churches ; fo that from one om” 
| | e 
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plain, which riſes above the ſurrounding country, twelve ſtee· 
ples may be ſeen with caſe, | 


RAMSEY is ſixty- eight miles from London, and is a very an- 
cient town, but is now much decayed, It is every where en- 
compaſſed with fens, except upon the welt ſide, where it joins 
with the zerra firma by a cauſeway, two miles long, incloſed 
with alders, reeds, and bulruſhes, that in the _ ſpring make a 
beautiful appearance, to which the gardens, corn fields, and 
paſtures adjoining, are no ſmall addition, This town was for- 
merly of great note, being proverbially called Ramſey the rich, 
before the diſſolution of a wealthy abbey, founded by Alwin, 
Earl of the Eaſt Angles, which ſtood in this place, the ab- 
dots of which were mitred, and fat in parliament. There is 
little now left of the abbey, except a part of the old gatehouſe, 
and a neglected ſtatue of its founder; the keys and ragged 
ſtaff in his hand denote his offices. This is reckoned a moſt 
ancient piece of Engliſh ſculpture, —This town has one of 
the beſt and cheapeſt markets in England for water-fowl. 
The neighbouring meers abound with fowl and fiſh, parti- 
cularly eels and large pikes called Hakeds, There is a cauſe- 
way called King's Delf, raiſed and paved at a great expence, 
which runs ten miles from this place to Peterborough. 


YAXLEY is at the diſtance of ſeventy-ſix miles from Lon- 
don, and is a ſmall but well-built town, ſituated in the fens, 
with a handſome Gothic church, and a lofty ſpire ſeen at a 
great diſtance. t | \ 
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REMARKABLE SEATS, VILLAGES, CURIOSITIES, &. 


Kimbolton Caſtle, the ſeat of the Duke of Mancheſter, is 
ſituated cloſe to the town of that name. It is a quadrangu- 


lar building : the hall is fifty feet long by twenty-five broad, 


* hung round with family portraits, ſome of which are very 
good. f | 

On the right hand of the hall is the blue drawing-room, 
thirty-five feet by twenty. Over the chimney hangs a very 
fine picture of Prometheus, the expreſſion of which is very 


great, Between the windows are ſix ſmall portraits, excel- 
lently done, | 5 
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In the yellow drawing room, which is thirty-five feet by 
twenty- two, with an handſome glaſs luſtre in the centre, there 
is an admirable portrait of Lord Holland, and ſome other 
paintings. e Fs 1 
The ſaloon is forty feety by twenty-ſeven, and is hung with 
crimſon velvet. It has handſome pillats in two corners, and 
the ſlabs are of various marbles in Moſaic. Over the chim- 
ney is a picture of Hector and Andromache. 

The ſtate bed. chamber is hung with cut velvet. The pier 
glaſſes and ſlab glaſſes came from Venice. In the cloſetis a 
Magdalen; and through the ſtair-caſe is a ſmall room hung 

_ with very fine drawings, after Raphael, and Julio Romano. 


At Hinchinbroke, near Huntingdon, the Earl of Sandwich 
has a fine ſeat. In this houſe is ooe of the moſt magnificent 
rooms in England. The gardens are fine, and well kept. 
A nunnery was built here, and endowed, by William the 
Norman, | SF | 
About three miles from Huntingdon is Buckden Palace, 
the epiſcopal ſeat of the Biſhop of Lincoln. The Biſhop has 
a pretty little chapel here, with an organ ſo well painted 
againſt the wall, in a ſeeming organ loft, that at firſt a ſtranger 
_ would think it to be real. 


A mile out of the road at Connington, was the ſeat of Sir 
Robert Cotton, the learned friend of the great Camden. 
The houſe was built in a magnificent manner of hewn ſtone, 
but now lies in diſmal ruins. By it is a beautiful church, 

with a tower, and in the, window is fine painted glaſs.— 
In this pariſh are to be ſeen, within a ſquare ditch, the te- 
licks of an ancient caſtle, which was given by King Canute 
to Turkhill, a Daniſh lord, who called in Sueno, King of 
Denmark, to plunder the nation. 


Geodmanchefter is a place of great antiquity, and although 
no market · town, yet is eſteemed one of the largeſt villages in 
England, The inhabitants of this place are famous for their 
Ali in. huſbandry, and it is ſaid that no town employs ſo 
many plougus. When King James the Firſt came through 
it from Scotland, the inhabitants met him with ſeventy new 
ones, drawn by as many teams of horſes, for they hold — 
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land by that tenure: and we are told, that on the like occa- 
ſion there has been a proceſſion of one hundred and eighty 


ploughs. Here is a ſchool called The Free Grammar- School of 
Queen Elizabeth, d | 


Between Ramſey and Whittleſey Meer, there is a ditch, 
ſometimes called Swerdes Delf, and ſometimes Knout s Delf, 
but now Steeds Dike, It parts this county from Cambridge- 
ſhire, and is ſaid to have been occaſioned by the following ac- 
cident : As King Canute's family were paſſing over Whittle- 
ſey Meer, in their way from Peterborough to Ramſey, their 
veſſel was caſt away in one of the commotions that frequently 
happen in theſe meers, and ſeveral lives were loſt; upon this 
the King, to prevent the like diſaſters in time to come, or- 
dered his army to mark out a ditch with their (words and 
ſkeins, which gave occalion to the name of Swerdes Delf, and 


afterwards employed labourers, to dip, clean, and perfect this 
undertaking. 63 


Dornferd, a village upon the river Nen, north-weſt of 
Yaxley, was the city of Durobrivæ, mentioned by Antoninus. 
Here are many remains of a city, and a Roman portway, lead- 
ing directiy to Huntingdon, which, near Stilton, appears with 
a very high bank, and in an old Saxon charter is called 
Ermin-ſtreet, Some think that the city Durobrivz ſtood upon 
both fides of the river Nen, and that the little village Caſter, 
upon the other ſide of the river, was part of this city, a con- 
jecture which ancient hiſtory ſeems to juſtify, —A great num- 
ber of Roman coins have at different times been dug vp in 
this place, 


- 


hl 


E aa county is bounded by Suſſex and the Engliſh 


channel on the ſouth, by the river Thames and the 
German ſea on the north, by the ſame ſea on the eaſt, and by 
Surry on the weſt. It is divided into five lathes, which are 
ſubdivided; into fourteen bailiwicks, and theſe again into 


ſixty- eight hundreds. A lathe is a diviſion peculiar to Kent 


and Suſſex, and conſiſts of two or more bailiwicks, as a bai- 
liwick does of two or more hundreds. Kent contains two 
cities, and twenty- nine market- towns, one thouſand one hun- 
dred and eighty villages, and about one million two hundred 


and forty-eight thouſand acres, It lies in the province of 


Canterbury, and partly in that dioceſe, and partly in the dio- 
ceſe of Rocheſter, and has four hundred and eight pariſhes. 
The county is nominally divided into three diſtricts, Eaſt 
Kent, Weſt Kent, and South Kent; or Upper Kent, Middle 
Kent, and Lower Kent. Upper Kent, or Eaſt Kent, which is 
in the north- eaſt diviſion, is ſaid to be healthy but not wealthy; 
Lower Kent, or the ſouth parts, called alſo The Weald of 
Kent, are ſaid to be wealthy, but not healthy; and Middle 
Kent, bordering upon London and Surry, is ſaid to be both 
wealthy and healthy. In general, as a great part of this 
county lies upon the ſea, the air is thick, foggy, and warm, 
though often purified by ſouth and ſouth-weſt winds, and the 
ſhore being generally cleaner than that of Eſſex, the marſhy 


parts of Kent do not produce ſo many agues in the ſame de- 


gree as the hundreds of Eſſex; and the air in the higher parts 
of Kent is reckoned very healthy. The foil is generally rich, 
and fit for plough, paſture, or meadow ; and that part of the 
county which borders upon the river Thames abounds with 
chalk-hills, from whence not only the city of London and 
parts adjacent, but eyen Holland and Flanders, are ſupplied 
with lime and chalk ; and from theſe hills the rubbiſh of the 
chalk is carried in lighters and hoys to the coaſts @ 1 815 
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Suffolk, and Norfolk, where it is ſold to the farmers as ma- 

nure for their lands. me. 
f This county affords ſome mines of iron, and in general 
| abounds with plantations of hops, fields of corn, and orchards 
of cherries, apples, and other fruit ; it produces alſo woad 
and madder for dyers; and in the cliffs between Dover and 
Folkſtone there is tound plenty of ſamphire; hemp and St. 
Foin grow here in great abundance; and the ſouth and weſt 
parts of Kent, eſpecially that called The Weald, are covered 
with woods of oak, beech, and walnut trees, which afford 
great quantities of timber for ſhipping and other uſes ; here 
are alſo many woods of birch, from which the broom-makers 
in and about London are abundantly ſupplied. The cattle 
here of all forts are reckoned larger than they are in the 
neighbouring counties ; and the Weald of Kent is remarkable 
for large bullocks; here are ſeveral parks of fallow-deer and 
warrens,of grey rabbits; and this county, abounding in rivers, 
and being almoſt furrounded by the ſea, is well ſupplied with 
all manner of fiſh, and in particular is famous for large 
oyſters, | 
The chief rivers are the Medway, the Stour, and the Darent. 
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CANTERBURY is an ancient and famous city, and the 
metropolitan ſee of all England. It ſtands at the diſtanee of 
fifty-ſix miles from London. It is ficuated in a beautiful and 
fruitful valley, with the river Stour. running through it, in 
two clear and uſeful ſtreams. It is ſuppoſed to have been 
walled in the time of King Ethelbert, about the year 600; 
and when the walls were repaired in 1400, they are ſaid to 
have been nearly two miles in compaſs, There were twenty- 
one ſmall towers on the walls, and ſeven gates, beſides poſ- 
terns. There are now only fix, and a great part of the wall is 
ina ruinous ſtate,» The caſtle is a venerable ſtructure, and - 
was built about the time of the conqueſt, It is ſituated on 
the ſouth ſide of the city, but is in ruins. Beſides the cathe- 
dral there are ſixteen parifh churehes in this city; the whole 
of which is divided into fix wards, which are named after the 
ſix city gates. Here were alſo a priory, a nunnery, and three 
religious houſes for the Auguſtine, black, and grey friarss 
The knights templars had a manſion in this city, It likewiſe 
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contained nine hoſpitals, three of which are diſſolved. Hete 
IS a free-ſchool and three charity ſchools, 

The cathedral, called Chriſt's Church, is a fine piece of 
Gothic architecture; it is ſituated in a ſpacious ſquare towards 
the eaſt ſide of the city, and is built in the form of a crols ; 
about five hundred feet long, ſeventy-four broad, excluſive of 
the crofs iſle, and eighty feet high. From the middle of the 
building riſes a beautiful tower two hundred and thirty-ſive 
feet high, called Bell Harry. There are many ancient monu- 


ments in this church, ſome in very good condition; among 


which are thoſe of Henry the Fourth and his Queen, built 
A. D. 1413, and Edward the Black Prince. There was alto 
a famous monaſtery belonging to this cathedral, containing, 
it is ſaid, one hundred and fiſty Benedictines: the cloyſters 
and chapter- houſe belonging to it, are on the north ſide of 
the church, and are of the ſame age with the body of it. In 
this chapter-room, in 1171, King Henry the Second, either 
through piety or poliey, ſuffered the monks to ſcourge him, 
by way of penance, on account of the murder of Fhomas 
Becket, This monaſtery was diſſolved in 1539; and there 
are now belonging to this cathedral a dean, archdeacon, twelve 
prebendaries, fix preachers, fix minor canons, twelve lay 
_ Clerks, ten choriſters, two maſters, fifty ſcholars, and twelve 
alms-men. In the windows of this fabric are ſome fine te- 
mains of painted glaſs, and underneath it the French and 
Walloon congregation have a church, which was firſt given. by 
Queen Elizabeth to the Walloons, who fled hither from the 
Netherlands, to eſcape the Duke of Alva's perſecution; and 
this congregation has ſince been much increaſed by numbers of 
Proteſtants who were driven from France in the reign of 
Lewis the Fourteenth. "Theſe foreign Proteſtants were ex- 
tremely ſerviceable to Canterbury, by introducing here the art 
of weaving broad filks, which has been brought to great per- 
fection. | | | 
Tue ruins of St. Auguſtine's monaſtery, or abbey, are with» 
out Burgate, to the eaſt of the city. The abbey was built by 
Ethelbert, and given to Auguſtine, and richly endowed by the 
donations of many Kings and Queens. At the weſt end of the 
abbey is Ethelbert's tower, which is thought to have been 
uſed as a belfry and ſteeple, and to have been fo called from 
a large bell named from that King. It was built about the 
year 1047, and is now much decayed, wes 
ear 
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Near the ruins of this abbey are thoſe of Pancras chapel; 
which was an idol temple, and probably built by the Romans, 
or ſoon after their time, from the Roman bricks ſtill to be ſeen. 
Auguſtine conſecrated it for Chriſtian worſhip. , This abbey 
and chapel, with its precincts, occupied a large compaſs of 
ground, which is ſurrounded by a high wall, the two grand 
entrances into which are ſtill remaining. | 

To theeaſt of this monaſtery is St. Martin's church, famous 
for its antiquity, it being built by the believing Romans, and 
rebuilt and uſed by Bertha, Ethelbert's Queen, for Chriſtian 
worſhip, before Auguſtine came into England; and was the 
firſt place that miſſionary ſaid maſs in, after his arrival. - Bertha 
is ſaid to have been buried in the porch, wich her huſband 
Ethelbert. There are rows of Roman brick yet to be ſeen 
in it. It had a biſhop before the conquelt, 1 

This city was formerly governed by the archbiſhop ; the 
King had a præfect, who poſſeſſed but very little authority. 
It is now governed by a mayor, recorder, a ſheriff, twelve al- 
dermen, and twenty-four common-councilmen. A court is 
held every Monday in the guildhall, for civil and criminal 
cauſes, and every other Thurſday for the government of the 
city. Here is a market on Wedneſdays: and Saturdays, and a 
fair for toys on the 29th of September. | 


ROCHESTER is a very ancient city, at the diſtance of 
thirty miles from London. It is ſituated on an angle of land 
formed by the current of the river Medway, which coming 
from the ſouth, runs northward until it has paſſed by the city ; 
and then, turning, proceeds nearly to the eaſt, | g 
This city has ſent members to parliament from the earlieſt 
times, and is the ſee of a biſhop, and, next to Canterbury, the 
moſt ancient ſee, in Eugland. It is but a ſmall city, though 
it is ſuppoſed to have been walled round before the conqueſt; 
and great part of the walls ſtill remain. It is well ſupplied 
with proviſions of every kind, and with plenty of fiſh from 
the Medway. | The buildings are lately much improved, and 


la ſeveral parts of the city are ſome agreeable reſidencies for 


{mall genteel families. On Boley Hill, which is a retired and 
pleaſant ſituation, is an ancient ſeat, which is now the pro- 
perty of Joſeph Brooke, Eſq, wherein Queen Elizabeth was 
entertained in 1573. Part of this houſe has been new built 
by Mr. Brooke. And near 2 this, on a delightful eminence, 
1 2 2 8 ELIE is 
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is the reſidence of —— Gordon, Eſq; from many parts of 
whoſe houſe is a pleaſant view of the Medway and the ſur- 
rounding hills. This gentleman is poſſeſſed of a collection of 
fine paintings, many of them by the firſt maſters in that polite 


art; particularly two capital drawings of Rubens, viz. the 


crucifixion and the Pentecoſt, 

There are three capita! and ſpacious inns in this city, which 
will vie with moſt in England, as well for their good aecom- 
modations, as for their antiquity. Nearly on the ſame ſpot 
where the Crown now ſtands has been an inn diſtinguiſhed by 
the ſame ſign upwards of four hund red and fifty years, it having 
been kept by Simon Potyn, the founder of St. Catharine's 
hoſpita}, A. D. 1316. It alſo appears from court rolls, that 
on the ſame ſpots where the Bull and King's Head now ſtand, 
there have been houſes of public entertainment diſtinguiſhed 
by the fame ſigns for above three hundred years. 

In the neighbourhood of this city are ſeveral very rural and 
5 pleaſant walks, particularly on the banks of the Medway, 

Rocheſter caftle, which is ſuppoſed to have been erected 
about feven hundred years ago, is placed on a ſmall eminence 
near the river Medway, juſt above Rocheſter bridge, and con- 
fequently is in the ſouth-weſt angle of the walls of the city. It 
is nearly of a quadrangular form, having its fides parallel with 
the walls of the city. It is about three hundred feet ſquare 
within the walls, which were ſeven feet in thiekneſs, and 
twenty feet high, above the preſent ground, with embraſures, 
Three ſides of the eaſtle were ſurrounded with a deep broad 
dich, which is now nearly filled up: on the other fide runs the 

Medway. In the angles and fides of the caſtle were ſeveral ſquare 
towers, ſome of which are ſtil} remaining, which were raiſed 
above the walls, and contained lower and upper apartments, 
with embrafures' on their tops. —But what chiefly attracts the 
notice of a ſpectator, is the noble tower, which ſtands in the 
fouth-eaſt angle of this caſtle, and is fo lofty as to be ſeen dife 
tinctly at twenty miles diſtance, It is a quadrangular in its 
form, having its ſides parallel with the walls of the caſtle z and 
from the top of it is a very pleaſing proſpect of the city and 
adjacent towns, with their public buildings, the dock yard at 
Chatham, the meanders of the Medway, and the ſurrounging 


country. 


„ * 


There is an ancient ſtone bridge at Rocheſter over the river 
Medway, which was ered in the reign of King Richard the 

| Second. Sir Robert Knolles is celebrated for —_ the 
P founder 
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founder of this bridge. He was diſtinguiſhed both for his 
courage and military preferments, being raiſed by degrees from 
the rank of a common ſoldier to that of a general, He at- 
tended Edward the Third in his ſucceſsful campaigns in 
France; and when the King's affairs declined by the ill ſtate 
of health of Edward the Black Prince, Sir Robert was ſent 
over to the continent with an army of thirty thouſand men. 
He advanced into the heart of France, and extended his con- 
queſts as far as the gates of Paris. In this, and many other 
expeditions, he acquired great riches, and returned to his 
country laden with wealth and honour. —Lambard ſays, “ Sir 
Robert built this bridge with the ſpoils of towns, caſtles, 
churches, monaſteries, and cities, which he burat and de- 
ſtroyed; ſo that the ruins of houſes, &c, were called Knolles's 
Mitres,” — This bridge, for height and ſtrength, is allowed to 
be ſuperior to any in England, excepting the bridges at Lon» 
don and Weſtminſter. It is above five hundred and ſixty feet 
long, and fourteen feet broad, with a ſtone parapet on each 
ſide, ſtrongly coped ard crowned with an iron baluſtrade. It 
has eleven arches, ſupported by ſtrong and ſubſtantial piers, 
which are well ſecured on each fide with ſtarlings. The 
river has a conſiderable fall through theſe arches,—At the eaſt 
end, and fronting 'the paſſage over the bridge, a chapel was 
originally ereed by Sir John Cobham, who gave ſome aifiſe 
tance to Sir Robert Knolles in building the bridge; but a neat 
ſtone building has fince been erected on the place where the 
chapel ſtood, wherein the perſons to whom the care of the 
bridge is entruſted hold their meetings. | 

A biſhopric was founded at Rocheſter, in the reign of Ethel» 
bert King of Kent, foon after Auguſtine the monk hid landed 
in the iſle of Thanet, and preached at Canterbury. The 
frſt church at Rocheſter was finithed in the year 604 z but this 
building having ſuffered confiderably by time and che ravages 
of foreign enemies, biſhop Gundulph rebuilt the cathedral 
about the year 1080. It conſiſts of a body and two iſles, one 
on each ſide ; its extent, from the weſt doot to the ſteps aſcend- 
ing to the choir, is fifty yards, and from thence to the eaſt g 
windows at the upper end of the altar fifry-two yards more, in i 
all one hundred and two yards, or three hundred and ſix feet. | 
At the entrance of the choir is a great croſs iſle, the length of 
which, from north to fouth, is one hundred and twenty-tw]ãů · 
feet. At the upper end of the choir, between the biſhop's 
throne and the high altar, is another croſs iſle, which extends 

; from 


from north to ſouth ninety ſeet, The weſt front extend: 
eighty-one ſeet in breadth; the arch of the great door is doubt- 
leſs the ſame which Gundulph built; and is a moſt curious 
piece of workmanſhip, every ſtone being engraved with ſome 
device. It muſt have been very magnificent in its Original 
Nate, its remaining beauties being ſufficient to excite the at- 
_ tention of the curious, It is ſupported by ſeveral columns 
on each ſide, two of which are carved into ſtatues repreſenting 
Gundulph's royal patrons, King Henry the Firſt and his Queen 
Matilda. The capitals of theſe columns, as well as the whole 
arch, are cut into the figures of various animals and flowers, 
The key ſtone of the arch ſeems to have been deſigned to re- 
preſent St. Andrew, the apoſtle and tutelar ſaint of the church, 
ſitting in a niche, with an angel on each fide,” but the head is 
broke off. Under the figure of St. Andrew are twelve other 
figures, ſuppoſed to be deſigned for the twelve apoſtles, ſome 
few of which are perfect; but in general the whole arch is 
much injured by time.— On each ide of the weſt door is a 
ſquare tower; that on the north ſide has lately been rebuilt, 
and has in the centre niche, on the weſt front, a very ancient 
figure, ſuppoſed to be the ſtatue of biſhop Gundulph. 

A priory was founded at Rocheſter about the year 600, A 
chapter of ſecular prieſts was firſt placed here, but they were 
afterwards removed, and Gundulph, biſhop of Rocheſter, al- 
ready ſpoken of as the builder of the cathedral, eſtabliſhed 
here ſixty black monks. | 

There are ſome ruins ſtill remaining of the ancient chapter- 
houſe, which ſhew it to have been a building of great elegance, 
. conſidering the age in which it was erected, _ 

A ſkeleton was dug up, in December, 1766, by the work- 
men employed in digging a new cellar for the deanery of 
Rocheſter, in an area under the old chapter houſe, or ſecreta- 
rium of the priory, This ſkeleton was full ſeven feet in 
length, and the ſkull very entire, with fine teeth quite firm in 
the jaws. ; | | 

The town hall of Rocheſter is an handſome brick ſtructure, 
ſupported by coupled columns of ſtone, in the Doric order. 
At the upper end of the hall are original portraits of King 
William the Third and Queen Anne, by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
Here ate alſo poriraits of Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, Sir John 
Leake, and other perſons of note, well executed, by eminent 
maſters.— The clock-houſe, which is a neat FO 11 
; | erected 
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erected by Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, who repreſented this city in 
four parliaments, | 

Rocheſter is governed by a mayor, eleven aldermen, and 
twelve common=-councilmens 

Sir Joſeph Williamſon, who was one of the plenipotenti- 
aries at the treaties of Nimeguen and of Ryſwick, and who 
was one of the repreſentatives for this city, founded a mathe- 
matical ſchool: here, There is alſo a grammar-ſchool here, 
called The King's Schaal, conſiſting of twenty ſcholars on the 
royal foundation, u ho have their education free, and each nine 
ſhillings and four=pence per quarter, They wear ſurplices, 
and, with the choriſters, are always obliged to attend divine 
ſervice at the cathedral, | 

A market is kept in this city on Fridays, and two annual 
fairs are held here, one on the 30th of May, and the other on 
the 11th of December, | 

There is in the river Medway, at Rocheſter, and in ſeveral 
of its crezks and branches within the juriſdiction of the city, 
an oyſter«fiſhery, which is free to every one who has ferved 
ſeven years apprenticeſhip to any*ftherman or dredger, who is 
free of the ſaid fiſhery z and the mayor and citizens of Ro- 
cheſter hold a court once a year, or oftener when occaſion re- 
quires it, for the regulation of this: fiſhery, and to prevent 
abuſes in it. | | J 

Rocheſter, Stroud, and Chatham, though they are three 
diſtinct places, yet are ſo contiguous, as to appear in a manner 
but one city; and theſe three towns form a continued ſtreet 
extending above two miles in length. Stroud is ſeparated from 
Rocheſter only by the bridge. There is an hoſpital here 
for ſick and lame ſoldiers; and an annual fair is held here on 
the 26th of Auguſt, | 


MARKET TOWN 8. 


GREENWICH, which is chiefly famous for its fine hoſpital 
and park, is faid to contain upwards of one thouſand three 
hundred houſes, Its pariſh church, which was rebuilt by the 
commiſſioners for erecting the fifty new churches, is a very 
handſome ſtructure, dedicated to St, Alphage, Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who is ſaid to haye been flain by the Danes in 

; | the 
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the year 1012, on the ſpot where the church now ſtands, 
There is a college at the end of the town, fronting the 
Fhames, for the maintenance of twenty decayed old houſe- 
keepers, twelve out of Greenwich, and eight who are to be 
alternately choſen from Snottiſham and Caſtle Riſing in Nor- 
folk. This is called the Duke of Norfolk's College, though 
it was founded and endowed in 1613, by Henry Howard, Earl 
of Northampton, the Duke of Norfolk's brother, and by him 
committed to the care of the Mercer's Company. There is a 
chapel belonging to this college, in which the Earl's body is 
laid, which, as well as his monument, was removed hither a 
few years ago, from the chapel of Dover caſtle, of which he 
was conſtable, —In the year 1560, Mr. John Lambard, author 
of the Perambulation of Kent, alſo built and founded an hoſ- 
pital here for twenty poor perſons, called Queen Elizabeth's 
College. This is ſaid to be the firſt hoſpital founded by an 
Engliſh Proteſtant. There are likewiſe two charity-ſchools 
in this pariſh, one founded by Sir William Boreham, and the 
other by Mr. John Roan. A market was erected in this town 
jn the year 1737, the direction of which is in the governors of 

the Royal Hoſpital, to which the profits ariſing from it were 
appropriated.- The market days are Wedneſdays and Sa- 
turdays. \ : : 

Greenwich has been the reſidence of ſeveral of our Monarchs. 
Henry the Eighth and the Queens Mary and Elizabeth were 
born here; and that excellent young Monarch Edward the 
Sixth died here. The palace was firſt erected by Humphry 
Duke of Glouceſter, who named it Placentia, King Edward 
the Fourth beſtowed conſiderable fums of money in enlarg- 
ing and beautifying it, in which he / was followed by King 
Henry the Seventh; but it was compleated by King Henry 
the Eighth, who often kept his Chriftmas and other great 
feſtivals at this place, with magnificent jouſts and tourna» 
ments; and the ground, which was called the Tilt-yard, is 
the ſpot on which the eaſt wing of the royal hoſpital is 
built. But this palace being afterwards ſuffered to run to 
ruin was pulled down. by King Charles the Second, who 
began another, a moſt magnificent edifice, and lived to fee 
the firſt wing finiſhed; but this was aſterwards converted 
into a part of the royal hoſpital z, and that which is properly 
the palace here now, is an edifice of no great extent, and is 
at preſent converted into apartments for the governor of the 
hoſpital and the ranger of the park, 
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The park is well ſtocked with deer, and affords a noble and 
delightful view of the hoſpital, the river Thames, and the 
(city of London. It was enlarged by King Charles the Second, 
who walled it round, planted it, and cauſed: a royal ob- 
ſervatory to be erected on the top of the ſteep of the hill. 
This edifice his Majefty erected for the uſe of the celebrated 
Mr. John Flamſtead, and it {till retains the name of that emj= 
nent aſtronomer. King Charles likewiſe furniſhed it with 
mathematical inſtruments for aſtronomical obſervations, and 
a deep dry well for obſerving the ſtars in the day time. This 
park is much reſorted to in the Eaſter and Whitſun holidays, 
by young men and women from London and the neighbour- 
hood, who divert themſelves by running down the hills, and 
other rural ſports. * 

The royal hoſpital at Green wich is ſo magnificent a ſtrue- 
ture, that it can ſcarcely be taken for any thing leſs than the 
palace of a great Monarch. Indeed the wing which. King 
Charles the Second deſigned for the palace, is now the firſt 


the Third being very deſirous of promoting the commerce, 
navigation, and naval ſtrength of this kingdom, by inviting 
preat numbers of his ſubjects to betake themſelves to the ſea, 
pave this noble palace, and ſeveral other edifices, with a con- 
ide rable ſpot of ground, for the uſe of thoſe Engliſh ſeamen 
and their children, who by age, wounds, or other accidents, 
mould be diſabled from farther ſervice at ſea; and for the wi- 
:dows and children of ſuch as were ſlain at ſea, fighting againſt 
the enemies of their country, King William alſo, by his let- 


{carrying on his public ſpirited and laudable deſign, in which 
de deſired the aſſiſtance of his ſubjects, as the neceſſity of his 
affairs did not permit him to advance ſo conſiderable a ſum 
towards this work as he deſired, and as was requiſite for the 


were made to this noble charity, both in that and the ſucceed= 
ing reigns 3 which, according to the tables hung up at the en- 
trance of the hall, amount to fifty-eight thouſand two hun- 
dred and nine pounds; and afterwards the eſtate of the Earl 
of Derwentwater, which was forfeited by that nobleman's 
deing concerned in the rebellion in 1715, and which amuunted 
ta x thouſand pounds per annum, was given by patliament 
to this hoſpital. The firſt range had colt King Charles the 
Vor. 1. | 3A Second 


wing of the "hoſpital towards London; for King William 


ters patent, in 1694, appointed commiſſioners for the better 


purpoſe. In compliance with this requeſt, many bene factions 


Second thirty-fix thouſand pounds; and another was ordered 
to be built on the ſame model. This has been comp eated 
_ equal magnifioenoe, and the whole ſtructure entirely 
finiſhed. oo | : 

The front to the Thames conſiſts of theſe two ranges of 
ſtone buildings, with the governor's houſe at the back part in 
the centre, behind which the park, well planted with trees, 
riſes with a noble aſcent, Fheſe buildings, between which is 
a large area, perfectly correſpond with each other, and each 
range is ' terminated by a vety noble dome, Ia each front to 
the Thames, two ranges of coupled Corinthian columns, 
finely- wrought, ſupport their pediments, and the ſame order is 
continued in pilaſters along the building. Ia the centre of 
each part, between theſe ranges of Corinthian columas, is the 
door, which is of the Doric order. The buildings, which 
are continued from thoſe of which we have juſt been ſpeaking, 
and which face the area, correſpond with them, though in a 
more fine and elegant manner. In the centre of both is a 
range of columns ſupperting a pediment, and at each corner 
a range of Corinthian pilaſters. The front is ruſticated, and 
there are two ſeries of windows. The domes at the end, 
which are one hundred and twenty feet high, are ſupported on 
coupled columns, as are the porticoes below; and under one of 
theſe is the chapel, which is-adorned on the inſide with the ut- 
moſt elegance and beauty. On the ſides of the gate are placed 
a large celeſtial . and terreſtrial globe; and in the centre of 
the area is fixed on a pedeſtal a ſtatue of our late excellent 
Monarch, King George the Second, » | 
The hall of this hoſpital, which is very noble, is finely 
painted by Sir James Thornhill. At the upper end of it are 
repreſented, in an alcove, the late Princeſs Sophia, King George 
the Firſt, King George the Second, Queen Caroline, the 
Queen Dowager of Pruſſia, Frederick Prince of Wales, the late 
Duke of Cumberland, and the five Princeſſes, the daughters 
of his late Majeſty. On the cieling over the alcove ate Queen 
Anne and Prince George of Denmark; and on the cieling of 
the hall are King William and Queen Mary, with ſeveral fine 
emblematical figures. All ſtrangers who fee this ball pay 
two-pence each, and this income is applied te the ſupport of 
the mathematical ſchool for the ſons of ſailors. | 1 ö 
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In the year 1705 an hundred diſabled ſeamen were the firſt: 
that were received into this hoſpital z but it at preſent contains 
near two thouſand old or diſabled ſeamen, and an hundred 
des, the ſont of feamen, who are inſtructed in navigation, 
and bred up for the 'ſervice of the royal navy; but there are 
% out- penſioners, as at. Chelſea, Each of the mariners has 
pweckly allowance of ſeven loaves, weighing fixteen ounces 
eh, three pounds of beef, two of mutton, a pint of peaſe, a 
und and a quarter of eheeſe, two ounces of butter, fourteen 
quarts of beer, and one ſhilling a week tobacco money. The 
Waeco money of the boatſwains is two ſhillings and ſix- 
pence a week each; that of their mates one ſhilling and ſix- 
rence; and that of the other officers in proportion to their 
mak : beſides which, each common penſioner is completely 
dothed-once in two years. | 

For the better ſupport of this hoſpital, every ſeaman in the 
yal navy, and imthe ſervice of the merchants, pays ſixpence a 
month. _ This is ſtopped out of the pay of all failors, and 
felivered in at the Sixpenny Receiver's Office on Tower= 
; and therefore a ſeaman who can produce an authentic 
atificate of his being diſabled, and rendered unfit for the 
. lervice, by defending any ſhip belonging to Britiſh ſubjects, 
in taking any ſhip from the enemy, may be admitted into 
is hoſpital, and receive the ſame benefit from it, as if he had 
been in the immediate ſervice of the government. This hoſ- 
Mal has about an hundred governors, compoſed of the nobi- 


ay, great ' officers'of ſtate, and perſons in conſiderable poſts 
Nader the King. 2 1 


% 


PW ooLWICh is nine miles from Lendon, and three from 
[Greenwich, ſituated on the banks of the river Thames, and 
wholly taken up by, and in a manner raifed from, the yards 
and docks erected there for the naval ſervice. In the reign of 
Edward the Firſt, Woolwich was in poſieflion of Gilbert de 
IMariſco ; and he held it, as half a Knight's fee, of Warren 
We Monchenfie, Baron of Swanfcombe ; but Queen Elizabeth, 
When the huſineſs of the navy increaſed, built here larger ſhips 
Wan were uſually employed before; new docks and launches 
Were etected, and places prepared for building and repairing 
Pips of the largeſt ſize, becauſe there was a greater depth of 
ater and @ freer channel than at Deptford, This is reckoned 
4 d : | the 
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the mother- dock of the royal- navy, and is ſaid to have fut- 
niſhed as many ſhips of war as any two docks in England. 

All the buildings and yards belonging to the dock, are en- 
compaſſed with an high wall, and are very ſpacious and con- 
venient, and fo prodigiouſly full of all ſorts of ſtores, of timber, 
plank, maſts, pitch, tar, and other naval proviſions, as can 
hardly be conceived, Beſides the building yard, here is a large 
rope-walk, where the biggeſt cables are made for men of war; 
and on the eaſt, or lower part of the town, is the gun-yard, 
commonly called The Varren, or The Gun Park ; where there 
is a vaſt quantity of cannon of all ſorts for the ſhips of war, 
every ſhip's guns a-part, heavy cannon for batteries, and mor- 
tars of all ſorts. and ſizes; inſomuch that there have been laid 
up at one time between ſeven and eight thouſand pieces of ord- 
nance, beſides mortars and ſhells, almoſt beyond number. Here. 
is alſo the houſe where the firemen and engineers prepare their 
fire-works, and charge bombs, carcaſes and grenadoes, for the 
public ſervice. Tre Eb | 

The town has been of late years much enlarged and beau- 
tified, ſeveral fine docks, rope yards, and capacious magazines 
added, and the royal foundery for cannon repaired- and im- 
proved. The regiment. of the royal train of artillery com- 
monly lies here; and here is an academy for inſtructing them in 
the art of gunnery, The Thames is here near a mile over at 
high water, and the water ſalt upon the flood; and as the 
channel lies ſtrait eaſt and weſt for about three miles, the tide 
runs very ſtrong, and the river is entirely free from ſhoals and 
ſands, and has ſeven or eight fathom water; ſo that the largeſt 

ſhips may ride here with ſafety, even at low water, 

The pariſh church of Woolwich is one of the fifty new 
churches, and is a very handſome edifice. A weekly market 
is kept in this town on Fridays. 

There is a fortification near Wool wich, on the river Ra- 
venſbourn, the area of which is incloſed with treble ramparts 
and ditches, very high and deep, near two miles in compaſs, 
which is ſuppoſed to be a work of the Romans, 12 


DARTFORD is an handſome large town, ſixteen miles from 
London; but it is more properly called Darentford, from its 
being ſituated on the river Darent, which runs through it, and 
at a ſmall diſtance falls into the Thames. On this river the 
firſt paper mill in England was erected by Sir John ie 
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who obtained a patent, and two hundred pounds a year from 
King Charles the Firſt, to enable him to carry on that ma- 
nufacture: and on this river was alſo the firſt mill for ſlitting 
iron bars for making wire. The town is full of inns and 
pther public houſes, on account of its being a great tho- 
roughfare to Canterbury and Dover. Here is a harbour for 
parges, and the town is finely watered by two or three good 
ſprings. King Edward the Third had a general tournament 
performed here by his nobles, and alſo here founded a convent, 
whoſe abbeſs and nuns were, for the moſt part, of the nobleſt 
families in this kingdom; and this convent King Henry the 
Eighth turned into a palace. King Henry the Sixth founded 
ah alms-houſe here for five poor decrepid men, There is a 
market here on Saturdays, which is generally well ſtored with 
born and other proviſions, and much frequented by corn- 
handlers and meal- men. Here is alſo an annual fair on the 
4d of Auguſt for horſes and bullocks. There is a large gun- 
powder mill here; and it is very remarkable, that though it 
Jas been blown up four times between the years 1730 and 
I738, yet no one ever received any perſonal damage by theſe, 
misfortunes. This town gives the title of Viſcount to the 

Earl of Jerſey, _ a | 
E GRrAvesenD is twenty-two miles from London, and is a, 
Mouriſhing and populous place, well paved and lighted. It has 
changed its ſituation ſince the great increaſe of trade in this 
nation, and approached nearer the river, as the chief ſupport of 
ts inhabitants. It was incorporated, together with Milton, 
which is at a ſmall diſtance from hence, in the tenth year of 
een Elizabeth's reign, by the name of the portreeve (which 
las been changed to that of mayor), jucats, and inhabitants of 
he towns of Graveſend and Milton. a 
Graveſend is ſituated on the river Thames, oppoſite to Til- 
bury Fort, and is a vaſt- thoroughfare between London and 
Dover. Here is ſeated one of the blockhouſes for ſecuring the 
Epaſſape of the Thames up to London; and this being the 
Wiual landing place for all ftrangers and ſeamen, occaſions a 
eat reſort of all degrees of people; for whoſe accommoda- 
Non there are held here two large weekly markets, on Weds 
deſdays and Saturdays, well ſtored with all ſorts of proviſions. 
Here all outward- bound ſhips muſt ſtop, and come to aa an- 
For, when a ſearcher: of the cuſtoms comes on N 

1 | ooks 


looks after the ſeveral cockets, which contain the entries of 
the ſeveral parts of the cargo, if of divers ſorts z and this is 
called clearing. 7 i 

In the reign of King Richard the Second this town was 
burnt and plundered by the French; who, to make repriſals 
upon the Engliſh, for the ravage and plunder made in France 
by the Engliſh army, under the Lord Nevil, came up the 
Thames with their ſhips, and burnt and plundered this and 
ſeveral other towns, and carried away many of the inhabitants, 
But to enable the town of Graveſend to recover this loſs, the 
abbot of St. Mary Le Grace on Tower Hill, to whom King 
Richard had granted a manor belonging to Graveſend, obtained 
that the inhabitants of Graveſend and Milton ſhould have the 


ſole privilege of carrying paſſengers by water from hence to 


London, at two-pence a head, or four ſhillings the whole fare; 


but the fare is now raiſed to nine-pence a head in the tilt-boat, - 


and one ſhilling in the wherry. The former muſt.not take in 
above forty paſſengers, and the latter no more than ten. The 


Watermen's Company are by act of parliament obliged to pro- 


vide officers at Billingſgate and at Graveſend, who at every 
time of highwater, by night and day, are at their reſpective 
places to ring publickly a bell ſet up for that purpoſe, for fif- 
teen minutes, to give notice to the tilt- boats and wherries to 
put off; and coaches ply at Graveſend at the landing of peo- 
ple from London, to carry them to Rocheſter, | | 
Graveſend being burnt down in the year 1727, the parlia- 
ment, in 1731, granted five thouſand pounds for rebuilding its 
church, which ſtood near the high road, but is now nearer the 
river, and is a. new and elegant building. Here is a very 
handfonie charitable foundation, Mr. Henry Pinnock having 
In 1624, given twenty=one dwelling-houſes, and a houſe for a 
maſter-weaver to employ the poor; and a good eſtate is allo 
| ſettled for the repairs. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the lord- mayor, aldermen, 
and companies of the city of London, were ordered by her 
Majeſty to receive all eminent ſtrangers and foreign ambaſ- 
ſadors at Graveſend, in their formalities, and ſo to attend them 
up to London in their barges, if they came up by water. 
If they came by land, they met them at Shooter's hill, or on 
Blackheath, on borſeback. TW 

Within a few years paſt, great improvements have been 
made in the lands near this town, by turning Ar into 
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kitchen gardens, with the produce of which Graveſend not 
only ſupplies the neighbouring places for ſeveral miles round, 
but alſo ſends great quantities to the London markets, 
There are two annual fairs held here, one on the 23d of 
April, and the other on the 24th of October, for horſes, 
cloaths, toys, and other goods. 


BROMLEY is a (mall town, ſituated on the river Ravenſbourn, 
at the diſtance of ten miles from London. The biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter has a palace here. King Edgar is ſaid to have given this 
manor to the biſhops of that ſee in the year 955. Here is alſo 
an hoſpital, erected by Dr. Warner, biſhop of Rocheſter, in 
the reign of King Charles the Second, for twenty poor clergy- 
men's widows, with an allowance of twenty pounds a year 
each, and fifty pounds a year to the chaplain. This was the 
firſt endowment of the ſort ever eſtabliſhed in England. The 
Reverend Mr. Hetherington, a few years ago, preſented two 
thouſand pounds to this college. 

There is a mineral ſpring here, the water of which has been 
found, by a chemical analyſis, to contain the ſame qualities as 
the Tunbridge water, in a greater degree, A market is kept 
here every Thurſday, and two annual fairs, one on the 3d of 
February, and the other on the 5thof Auguſt, for horſes, bul- 
locks, ſheep, and hogs» 


MiLTON is an ancient town, about twelve miles from Ro- 


cheſter, and forty- two from London, It is in a manner ſitu- 


ated on the water of a fine rivulet, at the head of a creek that 
runs into the Swale, which ſeparates the iſle of Shepey from 
the main. Antiquity has dignified it, by calling it The Royal 
Town of Midaleton. When King Alfred divided his kiog- 
dom into hundreds and ſhires, Milton was in his poſſeſſion, 


and therefore was ſo denominated 2 it was honoured with a 


royal palace, which was ſituated near where the church at 
preſent ſtands, about a mile north-eaſt of the town, It was 
a flouriſhing place until the reign of Edward the Confeſlor ; 
nor do we read of its being injured by the Danes, although it 
muſt have been viſited by them. In the ſame reign, in the 
year 1053, Earl Godwin, who had been baaiſhed, came hither 
and burnt the palace and town to aſhes, 

Milton church is a large and handſome building. There 
Was a church in this place very early; for Sexburga, the 

foundreſs 


foundreſs of the nunnery at Minſter in Shepey, is ſaid to have 
expired in the church porch of Milton, about the year 680, 
It contains ſeveral ancient monuments of the Norwood family, 
The town is governed by a portreeve, who is annual] 
| Choſen on St, James's-day. There is a good oyſter fiſhery 
in the Swale, belonging to this town: the oyſters are much 
eſteemed in London, A market was granted by King Edward 
the Firſt, in the year 1287, and continues on Saturdays. A 
fair is held here on the 24th of May, | | 
Within a mile to the caſt of the church is a large open field 
or marſh, called Kelm/ley Down, derived, it is imagined, from 
Campſley Dewn, or The Place of Camps, becauſe there the 
Danes, under Haſtings, in 892, encamped on their arrival from 
France, with eighty ſhips. | 
On the eaſt ſide of the down are the remains of a caſtle, ſaid 
to have been built at that time by thoſe free-booters. It is 
now called Ca//le Ruff, All that appears of this fortreſs at 
preſent is a ſquare piece of ground ſurrounded by a large moat. 
On the oppoſite fide of Milton creek, and about half amile 
north of Sittingborn, are the poor remains of 1 45 Caſile, 
ſaid to have been raiſed by the good and vigilant King Alfred, 
to ſecure the country from the excurſions of the Danes, while 
they rendezvouſed on Kelmſley Downs. The moat and a ſmall 
part of the eaſt wall are ſtill viſible, 


— FEvER$SHAM is forty-eight miles from London, and is a town 
of great antiquity, In a charter of Kenulph, King of Mer- 
cia, dated 802, it is called The King's Little Town, and ſeems 
to have been a royal reſidence at that time, King Stephen 
founded an abbey here in 1148, but there are no remains of 
it, except an inner gate and ſome walls. The church is large 
and handiome, Feverſham is now in a flouriſhing ſtate, being 
the chief port for this part of the country: it is ſituated on a 
rivulet which falls into the mouth ot the Swale, and has an 
oyſter fiſhery. The diedgers have a peculiar law among them, 
which obliges a perſon to marry betore he can be tree of the 
grounds, I he town is an appendage of the town and port of 
Dover. It is governed by «a mayor, jurats, and commonalty; 
has a market on Wedneſdays and Saturdays; and two fairs, 
one on the 25th of February, and the other on the 12th of 
Auguſt. | 
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A large powder manufactory ſubſiſted near this town 25 early 
the time of Queen Elizabeth; and ſome years ago it was 
purchaſed by government. 7.3% 

To the north«weſt of the town, on the other fide of the ti- 
wlet, is the chapel of Davington, where was a conſiderable 
nunnery. It was founded ſoon after the abbey of Feverſnam, 
in the reige. of King Stephen, in the year 115. The chapeb 
of-this ancient religious houſe is now the pariſh church. 's 

To the ſouth of the town, near the road, is the ſmall, but 
neat church of Preſton, in which are ſome monuments three 
hundred years old. 3 | t 


SANDWICH. is one of the Cinque Ports, and is at the diſ- 
tance of eight miles from Margate,” and ſixty- ſeven from 
London. The walls of the town, which were made by throws 
ing up the earth, are nearly in the form of a parallelogram, 
and are five furlongs in length from eaſt to weſt, and two and 
2 half from north to ſouth ; at the foot of which is a wet 
ditch of conſiderable breadth, They command a pleaſant and 
extenſive view of the adjacent country. In theſe walls are ſes 
jeral. ſemicircular projections which overlook the ditches, 
there were alſo | ſome pieces of ordnance, which being quite 
unſerviceable, have been removed. The river and quays are 
an the north fide of the town. There are ſeveral gates bee 
longing. to it, ſome of which are in a ruinous condition. 

It appears from the remains of fortifications about this 
own, that it was anciently a place of great ſtrength z and, 
before the uſe of cannon, was capable of enduring a vigorous 
lege, Sandwich has been eſteemed the moſt famous of all the 
ports in England; and is thought, by many reſpectable au- 
Mors, to have been the landing place generally uſed by the 
Romans, and inhabitants of the ancient city Rhutupiz, 
In Sandwich are three pariſh churches, St. Clement's,St. 
Mary's, and St. Peter's. There was formerly a fourth in the 
buth-weſt part of this town, dedicated to St. James, but 
there are no remains of it at preſent. The church- yard is ſtill 
ineloſed, and is uſed for the interment of ſtrangers. St. Cle- 
ment's church is in the eaſt part of the town, and ſituated 
upon .. higher ground than the reſt. It is a large and ancient 
ruQtore, and much reſembles the Norman ſtyle of architec 
dure; particularly the tower, which is conſiderably older than 
ihe reſt of the building. | 
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There is a good bridge here, which was erected in 1757, 
Tt is built with ſtone, having an arch on each fide, and a paſ- 
ſage between for the larger veſſels, that uſe this port. The 
middle arch is of wood, divided into two parts, which are 
eaſily drawn up or let down. The paſſage over the ſtone part 
of the bridge is ſecured by a parapet wall on each fide, and the 
wooden arch by Chineſe rails. It is a work of conſiderable 
utility, not only to the inhabitants of Sandwich and the iſle of 
Thanet, but to all the eaſtern part of this county, and to the 
public in general. | 
The ſtreets of Sandwich are narrow and irregular ; but 

there is a handſome ſquare called The Fiſhh- Market, which con- 
fiſts principally of ſhops, Here is alſo another ſquare called 

The Corn-Market ; and near the weſt fide of this is the town- 

hall, which is a very ancient ſtructure. | 7 £-8 

Sandwich claims juriſdiction over Deal, Ramſgate, Ford- 
wich, Sarre, and Brightlingſea, in Eſſex, whick are members 
of this Cinque Port. It uſed to furniſh five ſhips compleat 
for ſervice. 

This town was anciently incorporated by the name of the 
barons of the town and port of Sandwich; but at preſent is 
Incorporated by the name of the mayor, jurats, and commo- 
nalty. It ſends two members to parliament, who ſtil} retain 
the ancient name of barons of the Cinque Port of Sandwich, 
The freemen of the Cinque Ports have the privilege of fend» 
ing a certain number of their own members to ſupport the 
royal canopy at a coronation. Beſides the mayor, there are 
twelve jurats and twenty-four common- council - men, a town= 
clerk, two treaſurers, and other inferior officers. 

The trade of this town chiefly conſiſts in coals, fir, timber, 
deals, &c. with which the country is ſupplied. Here are alſo 
ſhipped corn, malt, fruit, and ſeeds, for London and other 
markets. The feeds raiſed from this ſoil are in much repute, 

Sandwich is for the moſt part ſupplied with water from a 
narrow ſtream. called the Delph, which runs through it. Here 
is a market on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, and a fair on the 
4th of December, which continues two days. The ſhrimps 
which are caught near this town are remarkably excellent, 
There ate ſeveral good inns in Sandwich, and many wealthy 
inhabitants. Here is al ſo a large and elegant afſembly-room, 
which is a very modern ſtructure. Since the conſtruction of 
the bridge, and the reſort to Margate as a bathing- place, the 


town has been more frequently viſited by e tour 
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from thenee to Sandwich, Deal, Dover, &c. being a pleaſant 
and agreeable excurſion, i 


DEAL is about five miles ſouth-weſt of Sandwich, and 
ſeventy=two from London, It is divided into Upper and Lower 
Deal z the former is the moſt ancient, the latter having had 
its exiſtence from the increaſe of trade. The trade of the in- 
habitants chiefly conſiſts in ſupplying the ſhips which rendez- 
vous in the Downs, This town is 5 member of the port of 
Sandwich, and is governed by a mayor and jurats, ſubordinate 
to that town, Here is a market, on Wedneſdays and Satur- 
days, and two fairs annually, one on the 5th of April, the 
other on the 10th of October. 


Dove is at the diſtance of ſeventy-one miles from Lon- 
don, and is ſituated on the ſea ſhore, in the narroweſt part of 
the channel that divides England and France; the cliffs of 


Calais, on the French coaſt, m”_ only thirty miles diſtant. 
it 


It is a very agreeable ſea- port, the fityation being very roman» 


tic, at the foot of ſeveral bold hills; and the harbour in the 


centre of the town, quite built round, is ſurrounded by quays, 
which are very pleaſing to the view. From the caſtle, and 


the hills near the town on the road to Hythe, are noble views 


down to the town, the harbour, and the ſhipping z and over 
channel, the high lands in France are diſtinctly ſeen. 

Dover is a place of great antiquity, and was ' undoubtedly 
one of the Roman ports in this country, It was a town of 
great repute in the time of Edward the Confeſſor, whea it 


was the principal of the Cinque Ports It was formerly 


walled in, having ten or eleven gates; and the walls are ſaid to 
have been built by the Emperor Severus; but there are now 
but ſmall remains either of the walls or gates, There were 


alſo formerly ſeven churches in Dover, but there ate now only 


two. . 

Dover. caſtle. js built on the extremity of the ſtupendous 
cliffs which form the eaſtern darrier to Dover town and har- 
bour, and is ſo large as to contain thirty-five acres of ground, 


There has been a fortification on this ſpot ever ſince the 


Romans poſſeſſed this iſland, and it was of great repute among 
the Saxon Kings. It was thought a very important object by 
William the —__ ; and through a courſe of ages ſuccced- 
ing Kings built new towers, and increafed its natural ſtrengt 

— WA | it 


to ſuch a degree, that in King Henry the Third's time it was 
called the key and barrier of the whole realm.—This caſtle 
contains a curious ſpecimen of ancient fortification, and. is 
well worthy of attention. St. Martin's 2hutch is ſaid to 
have been ſituated here, for the ſervice of the royal palace, 
which was in the caſtle, Here is a tower at the weft end, 
which, with the church, bears evident marks of antiquity, 
The bells which were in it were removed to Portſmouth b 
Sir George Rook. There is a well in this caſtle three hun- 
dred and ſixty feet deep, lined to the bottom with free-ſtone, 
In the caſtle they ſhew two very old keys, and a braſs trumpet, 
ſaid to have been uſed in the time of Julius Cæſar. Here is 
a-braſs gun, ſuppoſed to be the longeſt in the world: it was 
preſented to Queen Elizabeth by the States of Utrecht: it 
carries a ball of fifteen pounds weight, is twenty-two feet 
long, and is {aid to throw a ball ſeven miles. It is commonly 
called Queen Elizabeth's Packet Piſtol. i | 
Dover is incorporated by the name of the mayor, jurats, 
and commonalty of the town and port of Dover, and ſends 
two members to parliament: it has received many favours 
:from different Princes, one of which was the privilege of a 
licenſed packet · boat to France; on account of the narrows 
neſs of the channel, it is become the general place of em- 
barkation for that kingdom and arrival from thence. In the 
reign of King Richard the Second the fare from France for a 
ſingle paſſenger, in ſummer time, was ſertled at ſixpence, and a 
ſhilling in winter. A market is kept here on Wedneſdays 
and Saturdays, and a fair on the 22d of November. 
As Dover is one of the Cinque Ports, it may not be improper 

here to obſerve, that this phraſe is derived from quingue portus, 
i. e. five havens, that lie over againſt France, and were thus 
called by way of eminence, on account of their ſuperior im- 
portance. Our Kings have thought them worthy a particular 
regard; and the better to ſecure them againſt invaſions, have 
granted them a peculiar form of government, They are go- 
verned by a keeper, who has the title of Lord-Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, They had a particular jutiſdiction granted 
them by King John, and ſeveral other privileges which have 
been confirmed by moſt of his ſucceſſors. Their Warden, 
who was firſt appointed by William the Conqueror, has the 
authority of an Admiral among them, and iſſues out writs in 
his own name. The five original Cinque Ports are Dover, 
paid £4 ay nap 8 22 Rumney, 
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Rumney, and Sandwich, in Kent; and Wiachelſea and Rye, 
market- towns of 'Safſex ; and to theſe five original ports there 
were afterwards added Haſtings and Seaford, two otner market 
towns in Suſſex, and Hythe in Kent. When the ſervice 
which was required of the Cinque Ports towards their preſer- 
vation became too burdenſome, each was allowed a certain 
number of other towns in its / neighbourhood, as auxiliaries, 
that they might bear à part in this public charge. The Cinque 
Ports claim the honour of ſupporting the canopy, which at a 
coronation is borne over the Sovereign, and afterwards to dine 
at the uppermoſt table on the King's right hand: the canopy, 
ſtaves, &c, are their fes. Thirty-two barons or inhabitants of 
the ports uſed to be ſummoned for this purpoſe, whoſe ex- 
pences were borne by the ports; but at preſent they uſually 
depute their members of parliament to that office, 1 
FoLKSTONE is ſituated between Dover and Hythe, and 
is a member of the Cinque Port of Dover. It is ſeventy- 
one miles from London, and appears to have been a very 
ancient place, from the Roman coins and other antiquities 
which have deen found in it. Here was formerly a nun- 
nery ; but being ſo near the coaſt, it was often pillaged by 
the Danes, and at laſt ſwallowed up by the ſea, However, 
after the conqueſt, a priory was founded nere, Here is a cha- 
rity ſchool for twenty boys, nominated by the mayor and jurats, 
who, with the commonalty, conſtitute the corporation. A 
copious ſpring runs through the town, Folkſtone is chiefly 
noted for the multitude of fiſhing boats that belong to its har- 
bour, which are employed at the proper ſeaſon in catching 
mackarel for London; and about Michaelmas the Folkitoae 
barks, with others from the Eſſex ſhore, ſail 'away to the coalts 
of Suffolk and Norfolk to catch herrings. ö 


HYTHE is fituated in the ſouth- eaſt part of the county of 
Kent, and is ſixty- nine miles from London. It is a Cinque 
Port and corporation, governed by a mayor, jurats, and com- 
monalty, This town had anciently five pariſh churches, 
though now it has only one. Here are two hoſpitals, and a 
charity-ſchool for thirty-cight boys.—A remarkable pile of 
dry bones has been preſerved in this town, and kept in a vault 
under the church, conſiſting of ſeveral thouſand heads, arms, 


legs, 
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lege, thigh- bones, &c. ſome of which are very gigantic, and 


appear by an inſcription to be the remains of the Danes and 
Britons killed in a battle near this place before the Norman 
conqueſt, | 


RUwMNEY is often called New Rumney, to diſtinguiſh it from 
an inconiiderable town within @ mile and a half of it, called 
Old Rumney, New Rumney is ſeventy miles from London, 

and is one of the Cinque Parts, and a corporation, governed 
by a mayor, jurats, and commonalty. The town ſtands on a 
High gravelly hill, in the middle of Rumney marſh, —QOig 
Romney was once a large town, containing twelve wards and 
five churches. It had a cloſe and commodiovs haven, and 
the ſhips came ſo cloſe to the town that ſhips uſed to anchor in 
one of the church yards; but the ſea deſerted it in the reign 


of King Edward the Firſt, It has now but one church. 


It is ſaid that by a term which happened here in 133g, above 


three hundred windmills and houſes were carried away; which, 


together with the withdrawing of the ſea, ſo impoveriſhed the 


place, that it could never recover it. 


\* TaNTERDEN is an ancient town in Kent, at the diſtance 


of -fifry-eight miles from London, It is governed by a mayor 


and jurats. The beacon of the church here is remarkably 
lofty, and is proverbially ſaid to have been che caule of ſome 


: e ſands in the channel, called Gadiuin Sands. Theſe 


ſands were a tract of ground neut the Ile of T'banet, belong - 
ing to Godwin, Earl ef Kent, which lying low, were defended 
from the ſea by a great wall that requized a conſtant care to 
upheld it. This tract was afterwards given to St. Auſtin's 
- monaſtery, near Canterbury; and the abbot neglecting the 
wall while he was taken up in building Tenderden ſteeple, the 
ſea broke in and overflowed the ground, leaving the ſands 
upon it. At che time of the alarm of the Spanith invaſion, 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a beacon was placed upon 
Temterden ſteeple. | | 


' CRANBROOK is fixty miles from London. It is ſituated in 
a woody part of the county of Kent, and is the place where 
the firſt woollen manufacture in the kingdom was erected, by 
thoſe Flemings who were encouraged to ſettle here by King 
Edward the Third, in order to teach the art to his — 

an 


and excellent cloth uſed to be made here formerly; but that 
trade has long ſince decayed, and this is now only an inconſi- 
derable place. 


 ToxnRIDGE is a market town, at the diſtance of thirty 
miles from London, ſituated upon the river M:-dway, which 
here branches out, into many little ſtreams, over all which 
there are bridges. This town derives its name from theſe 
bridger, it being compounded of Ton, the Saxon word for 
Town, and Bridge. It conſiſts of one broad ſtreet, adorned 
with ſome very good modern houſes. Here is a good ſree- 
ſchool, which was erected and endowed about two hundred 
years ago, by Sir Andrew Judd, Lord Mayor of London, who 
veſted the care of it in the Skinners Company. It is kept in 
excellent repair, and is at preſent in a very flouriſhing condi- 
tion. There is nothing remarkable in the church, which is 
a neat modern building. Here is a market on Fridays, and 
fairs held on Aſh-Wedneſday, the 5th of July, and the 29th 
of October. 8 | 

At the further end of the town, on the right hand, as you 
come from London, the noble ruins of an old caſtle ſtrike you 
with awe and veneration. It was built by Richard de Clare, 
on a piece of ground which was given him by Langfranc, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, in exchange for as much land in 
Normandy, the meaſurement being on both fides made with 
thongs of raw hides, It ſtands upon an eminence eloſe upon 
the banks of the Medway, and has been very ſtrong, and was 

ciently a place of conſiderable importance. Edward the 
Firſt was nobly feaſted here in the ſecond! year of his reign, 
by Gilbert de Clare Earl of Glouceſter and Hertford, In 
the reign of Edward the Fourth this eaſtle was in the poſſeſa- 
ſion of Henry Duke of Buckingham; but in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth both the town and caſtle were forfeited to the 
crown by the attainder of Edward Stafford, Duke of Bucking- 
ham; and the latter has not been in the leaſt repaired fince 
that time. Queen Elizabeth gave it to ber kinſman Henry 
Lord Hunſdon, from whoſe heirs it paſſed into private hands. 


MAIDsTONE is ſituated on the river Medway, and is thirty- 
fix miles from London. In the time of the Britons it was 
their third chief city; it was alſo a ſtation of the Romans, 
and has been a conſiderable town in all ages ſince. It is a 


large 
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large, pleaſant, and populous place, and is a corporation, go- 
verned by a mayor and commonalty. The chief trade of 
Maidſtone is in thread, which is made here in great perfection, 
and in hops, of which there are vaſt quantities, beſides fine 

orchards of cherries. From this town and the adjacent coun- 
try London is ſaid to be ſupplied with more e e of life 
than from any other market- town in England, particularly 
with large bullocks, timber, wheat, hops, and apples. The 
county courts are held in this town, and generally the aſſizes. 
Here is a fine fone bridge over the Medway, erected by one 
of the archbiſhops of Canterbury. At this place the river 
Len falls into the Medway, -and the tide flows quite up to the 
town, and carries barges of ſixty tons.— The weekly market 
on Thurſdays is reckoned the beſt frequented of any in the 
county, and is toll free for hops. There are four annual fairs 
here, viz. on the 13th of February, the 12th of May, the 
20th of June, and the 17th of Odober. 


Wesr MALLING is a market-town of great antiquity, 
thity miles from London, and where there was formerly a nun- 
nery of the Benedictine order; but it is now an inconſiderable 
place. | 


SEVENOKE Which is twenty-four miles from London, in 
the road to Tunbridge, is ſaid to have derived its name from ſe- 
ven very large and high oaks which ſtood near it, when it was 
firſt built, but which have long ſince been cut down, Here is 
an hoſpital for maintaining poor old people, and a ſchool for 
educating poor children, which was built and endowed by Sir 
William Sevenoke, who was Lord-Mayor of London in 1418, 
and who is ſaid to have been a foundling, brought up by ſome 
perſon of this town, from whence he. took his name. John 
Potkyn, who lived in the reign of King Heary the Eighth, 
was a great bene factor to the ſchool ; and the revenue being 
avgmented by Queen Elizabeth, it was from thence called 
Queen Elizabeth's Free School, It was rebuilt in 1727. 


ASHFORD, or E$HFORD, takes its name from a neighbour- 
ing ford over a ſmall river called The Eb, near the head of the 
Stour, It is fifty-ſeven miles from London, is governed by a 
mayor, and has a court of. record every three weeks for all ac- 
tions of debts or damages not exceeding twenty marks. Here 
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is a large church, which was formerly collegiate, and a free 
grammar-ſchool, It has a market and two fairs, 


CRAYFORD is a ſmall town near Dartford, which obtained 
its name from having anciently a ford over the river Cray, or 
Crouch, a little above its influx into the Thames, This place 
is famous for a battle fought near it between the Britons and 
Saxons, commanded by Hengiſt, A. D. 457, in which the 
Britons were overthrown, In the adjacent heath and fields 
are ſeveral cayes, ſuppoſed to have been formed by the Saxons 
as places of ſecurity and ſhelter for their wives, children, and 
effects, during their wars with the Britons. 


There are alſo ſeveral places in Kent, which take their. 
names from the ſmall river Cray, on the banks of which t 
are ſituated. This ſtream riſes a little to the ſouth-weſt of 
St. Mary Cray, runs by that town, and paſſing by Paul's Cray, 
Foot's Cray, and North Cray, runs into the Darent, near 
its conflux with the Thames at Dartford Creek, oppoſite to 
Purfleet, The principal of theſe places is ST. MART CRAr, 
about which are many woods of birch, from which the broom= 
makers in Kent-ſtreet, Southwark, are ſupplicd, 


ELHAM is ſituated upon the ſmaller Stour, at the difance 
of {ixty-two miles from London. It has a market and four 
fairs, but is an obſcure and inconſiderable place, | 


GoupavussT is forty-three miles from London, and is 
ſituated in the road through Tunbridge to Cranbrook, It is 
remarkable for nothing beſides its church, which was fo im- 
paired by a ſtorm of thunder and lightning, on the 23d of 
April, 1637, that it became neceſſary to take down the ſteeple, 
which was Jofty, and of ſtone. It has fince been rebuilt]; but 
the ſmall wooden ſteeple, which was haſtily ſet on the top of 
the ſtone work, with one bell in it, ſtill continues. 


LENHAM takes its name from its ſituation at the ſource of 
a ſmall river called The Lens, It is forty-ſeven miles diitant 
from London. It has a market and two fairs. In the church= 
yard here there is a remarkable inſcription on the tomb ſtone 
of Robert Thompſon, Eſq; which meations that he was 
grand-child to Mary Honey wood, wife of Robert Honey wood, 
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of Charing, near this town, who at her. deceaſe had 367 chit. 


dren lawfully deſcended from her, viz. 


Of her own body, — 16 

Grand- children - 114 

In the third generation 2278 

In the fourth ditto - 9 
36 


* 'Lypp was ſo called by the Saxons, from the Latin word 


littus, the ſhore, alluding to its ſituation upon the ſea-ſnore. 
It is diſtant ſeventy- five miles from London, and is a membet 
of the Cinque Port of Romney. It is a populous town, in- 
corporated by the name of a bailiff, jurats, and commonalty, 
and has a charity- ſchool. | 


. .  QuinnoRoVGH, or QUEENBOROUGH, took its name from 


its having been built by King Edward the Third, in honour 
of his Queen. It is forty-ſix miles from London, and ſtsnds 
on the weſt ſide of the Iſle of Shepey, and on the banks of the 


river Medway,” It is a corporation, governed by a mayor, 


aldermen, and other officerss The inhabitants are chiefly 
ſupported by fiſhing, N 


WssrRAx is twenty-three miles diſtant from London. It 
is a ſmall inconſiderable place. In the pariſn- church of this 
town, General Wolfe, who was born here, lies buried; and 
on the monument erected to his memory is the following in- 
ſcription ; | | 
; cc J AME 8, 
6 Son of Colonel EpwWwaRD WolrrR, and 
«© HENRIETTA his Wife, 

© Was born in this Pariſh, . January 2, 1727 3 

And died in America, Sept. 13, 1759, 

* Congueror of Quebec. 


While Grone in Sorrow bow'd his laurell'd Head, 
And bids the Artiſt grace the Soldier dead, 
We raiſe no ſculptur'd Trophy to thy Name, 
Brave Youth! the faireſt in the Liſts of Fame: 
„ Proud of thy Birth, we boaſt th' auſpicious Vear; 
„ Struck with thy Fall, we ſhed the general Tear; 
With humble Grief inſcribe one artleſs Stone, 
« And from thy matchleſs Honours date our on.“ : 
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WROTHAM, or WoRTHAM, is twenty*four miles from 
London and three miles and an half from Weſt Malling, It 
received its name from the great quantity of the herb- wort 
which grows near it, Tt has a very large church, in which 
are ſixteen ſtalls, ſuppoſed to have been made for the clergy 
who attended the archbiſhops of Canterbury, to whom the 
manor formerly belonged, -and who had a palace here, till 
Simon Iſlip, the archbiſhop, in the fourteenth century, pulled 
it down, and built another at Maidſtone ; the rectory is, how- 
ever, ſtill reckoned one of the beſt livings in Kent. It has a 
market on Tueſdays, and one annual fair, Several pieces of 
antiquity have been dug up here, particularly ſome military- 
weapons. It is mentioned in Doomſday- Book, | 


Wx is diſtant fifty-ſeven miles from London, and ſtands - 
upon the river Stour, over which it has a bridge, Here is a 
church, which was formerly collegiate, and has been rebuilt 
ſince the year 1706, the old one having been almoſt reduced to 
ruins by the fall of the tower, Here is, alſo a chatity-ſchool, 
founded by Lady Joanna Thornhill, This town has a hare 
bour for barges. | | 


IS LE OF THANE x. 


This. is in the north-eaſt part of the county, and lies open 
to the ſea on the north and eaſt, with the river Wantſam on 
the weſt and ſouth. It is about nine miles long and eight 
broad, and in general very fertile. 

Eaſt Kent and the iſle of Thanet, have long been reckoned 
the beſt cultivated part of England, and this tract of country 
has no flight pretenſions to that character. The drill huſ- 
bandry is very general here, and js carried on in a very com- 
plete and judicious manner. The culture of hops through» 
out Eaſt Kent is a very important branch of huſbandry ; and 
madder is here cultivated by farmers more than in any othe 
part of the kingdom, | 


Max GATE ſtands on the north fide of the iſle of Thanet, 
within a ſmall bay, in a breach of the cliff, where is a gate to 
the ſea, from whence it has its name. It is ſeventy-two miles 

from London, and about ſixteen from Canterbury. In ſum- 
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mer it is a pleaſant and apretable ſituation. Its principal 
ſtreet runs north and ſouth near a mile in length, and termi- 

nates at the pier, with a gentle deſcent, by which means the 
ſtreets are always neat and clean. But what has given Mar- 
gate ſuch eclat in the beau monde is its convenience for bathing ; 
the ſhore .being level and of fine ſand, is extremely well 
adapted to this purpoſe. On the whatf are ſeveral bathing 
rooms, where the company reſort to drink the water, and 
from whence they enter into the machines, which are after- 
wards drove out two or three hundred yards into the ſea, under 


the conduct of careful guides. There is a door in the machine, 


which being opened, they deſcend intd the. water, by means of 
a ladder; an umbrella of canvas is let down, which conceals 
them from public view, | 
Since Margate has been ſo much frequented by the nobi- 
lity and gentry, many conſiderable additions and improvements 
have been made to it. A large new ſquare has been etected, 
conſiſting of very convenient houſes for the accommodation 
of the nobility and gentry who reſort to this place: the ſquare 
is paved after the ſame manner as the ſtreets in London ; and 
in it is a noble and commodious aſſembly-room, finiſhed with 
great elegance and taſte; and being eighty-ſeven feet in 
length, and forty-three in breadth, is ſuppoſed to be the largeſt 
in England, and commands a delightful proſpect of the ſea.— 
Adjoining to this are very convenient apartments for cards 
and tea. On the lower floor is a billiard table, and a large 
room for public entertainments, with a piazza which extends 
the whole length of the building, In the upper floor are 


ranges of bedchambers. The number of ſubſcribers to theſe 


rooms have amounted to near a thouſand in a ſeaſon, The 
amuſements are conducted with great regularity. In the ſquare 
is an elegant tavern, which communicates with the room for 
public entertainment. Beſides the tavern in this ſquare, there 
is another, called The New Inn, ſituated on the parade, where 


are two hot ſalt water baths, which are ſaid to have a very: 


ſalutary effect. There is alſo a playhouſe here, Proviſions 
are very plentiful, and great | Rea of fiſh are daily caught. 
In ſhort, here is every requiſite to render this place a genteel 
and delightful ſummer reſidence. 3 

Two machines ſet out for Canterbury every morning, to 
meet the coaches from London, and return to Margate the 
ſame evening. The hoys ſail from the Wool Quay, — the 
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Cuſtom Houſe, London, on Wedneſday or Thurſday, and 
with a weſt· north- weſt wind, ſail to Margate in twelve hours 3 
but when it is unfavourable, may be three days on their paſ- 
ſages They go from Margate on Fridays or Saturdays. The 
fare is half a crown, They bring great quantities of goods 
from London for this place and its neighbourhood. As a + 
proof of the ſafety of this paſſage, there has not been a hoy 
loſt for upwards of one hundred and forty years. | 

Margate is under the ſame juriſdiction as the port of Dover, 
the mayor being repreſented here by a deputy. Its church is 
dedicated to St, John the Baptiſt, which was the ancient name 
of the pariſh, It was formerly a chapel ro Minſter church, 
and ſuppoſed to have been built about the year 1050, and made 
parochial ſince the year 1290. It contains ſeveral ancient mo- 
numents. TY 


About fix miles from Margate, to the right of the road 
is the ſmall town of MonxTon or MoxkTown, ſo called 
from its being the property of the monks, who uſually reſided 
in this place. There are collegiate ſtalis in the church, and 
the heads of ſeveral priors in the remains of painted glaſs in 
the windows, The church has been larger than it now is, 


On the right hand of Birchington, about four miles 
from Margate, is the ancient but ſmal. town of MixsrER. 
Domneva, daughter of Ercombert, King of Kent, built and 
founded an abbey at this place, about the year 670, and fur- 
niſhed it with veiled virgins to the number of ſeventy; her» 
ſelf becoming the firſt abbeſs, Mildred, her daughter ſacs 
ceeded her, and fo far excelled her mother in piety, that ſhe 
was canonized a faint, and the nunnery ever after was called by 
her name. It was deftroyed by the Danes about the year 990.— 
Minſter church, which is the moit ancient ia the ifland, is a 
handſome ſtruQure, conſiſting of three iſles. It has ggghteen 
collegiate ſtalls in the choir, On the floor, and in the Enurch 
porch, are ſeveral large flat grave ſtones, which are very an- 
cient, —In the laſt century a pot of Roman filver coins were 
ploughed up near Minſter ; the coins were chiefly of Lucius 
Aurelius Verus. | | 


The ſmall village of Sarre is the firſt village a traveller 
comes to in this iſland, This was formerly a large town, en- 
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dowed with the privileges of 4 Cinque Port, and ſtill belongs 
to Sandwich. The paſſage into. this iſland is at this place, 
over a narrow ſtreemm. „ 


To the left of the road, ahd ſix miles from Margate, is the 
church of St. Nicholas, which is an handſome building, but 
there are no monuments in it prior to the year 1500, 
Birchington is a member of the town and port of Dover. 
The church is a neat building, and contains ſeveral ancient 
and modern monuments: of the Qgeke and Criſpe families, 

Who teſided at the ancient manſion in this pariſh, called 
Duekes or Quex. At this houſe king William the Third uſed 
to reſide, until the winds favoured his embarking for Holland. 
A room, ſaid to have been the bedchamber of this royal gueſt, 

is ſtill ſhewn, together with an adjacent incloſure ia which 
his guards encampe..0 | 


Between Minſter and Margate is Cleaue Court, an elegant 
building belonging to I. Farrer, Eſqe-: | 
Beyond Minſter are ſome downs, which are much celebrated 
for affording extenſive and delightful proſpects. Canterbury 
cathedral, the iſle of Shepey, the Eſſex ſhore, Dover cliffs, 
and the town of Sandwich, may be each diſtinctly diſcerned 
from this pleaſant ſpot. From theſe downs (as the monks in- 
form us) ſtarted Domneva's:deer, which ran in an irregular 
courſe, quite aeroſs the iſland, in the ancient maps of which 
this tract is marked. King Egbert gave Domneva ſo much 
ground as the deet would run over at one courſe; which cut 
off the eaſt. end of the iſland, where ſhe built her nunnery. 
This trad, from the name of her daughter, was called St, Mil 
area's Lynch, and was a bank of earth thrown up deſcribing 
the ancient bounds of the two great manors of Monkton and 
Minſter, and is yet yifible in ſome places, . | 
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REMARKABLE SEATS, VILLAGES, CURIOSITIES, & c. 


On the brow of a hill near Erith, ſituated on the banks 0 
the Thames, is Belvedere Houſe, a very agreeable ſeat, be 
lopging to Sir Sampſon Gideon, Bart. It commands a 
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extent of a fine country many miles beyond the Thames, 
which is abdut a mile and an half diſtant. This river and its 
navigation add greatly to the beauty of this ſcene, which ex- 
hibits to the eye of the ſpectator a moſt pleaſing and delights 
ful landſcape. 'The innumerable ſhips employed in the im- 
menſetrade of London, are beheld continually ſailing up and 
down the river. On the other ſide are proſpects not leſs beau» 
tiful, though of another kind. The proprietor of this ſeat \ 
bas very judiciouſly laid out his grounds, and made many beau- 
Ftiful viſtas. The houſe is but ſmall, though an addition has 
been made of a very noble room; this and two others are 
tnely furniſhed with a valuable collection of pictures by the 
preateſt maſters 3 amongſt which are the following: A por- 
fait of. Sir John Gage, by Hans Holbein; St. Catherine, by 
Leonardo da Vinciz Rembrandt painting an old woman, by 
Ebimſclt; Snyders with his wife and child, by Rubens; boors 
cards, by Teniers; the marriage in Cana of Galilee, by 
Foul Veroneſe ; the genealogy of Chriſt, by Albert Durerz 
Herod conſulting the wiſe men, by Rembrandt; and Mars 
and Venus, by Paul Veroneſe. | | 
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At Foot's Cray, which is about twelve miles from London, 
Mr. Hatence has a very fine ſcat, which was built by the late 
Bouchier Cleve, Eſq; after a deſign of Palladio, of the Ionic 
order, and is very elegant. The original deſign had four por- 
Neos, three of which are filled up in order to gain more room. 

ne hall is octagonal, and has a gallery round, which conveys. 
ou to the bed-chambers. It is enlightened from the top, and 
very beautiful; The edifice is built of ſtone, but the offi- 
&s, which are on each ſide at ſome diſtance, ate of brick. The, 
houſe ſtands on a riſing ground, with a gradual deſcent from 

t till you come to the water, which from the houſe appears to 
be a ſmall river gliding along through the whole length of the 
ground ; and in that part of the water which is oppolite to 

the houfe, there is a fine caſcade conſtantly lowing out of it. 

But this water, which appears to be ſuch a pretty natural, 
ſiream, and which has ſo pleaſing an effect, is in reality arti- 
hcial, and is brought from the river Cray, which runs juſt by. 
When the canal or cut, which is made through the ground to 
Teceive the water from the river, is full, it torms the caſcade 
before the houſe, by flowing over in that place, and the ſur- 
plus water being inſtantly buried in the ground, is again ah 
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veyed under this cut or canal to the main ſtream. The chief 
beauty of the ground about the houſe conſiſts in its ſimplicity 
it being entirely without ornament, and the whole of it a kind 
of lawn, having little beſides the plain turf, The ſituation 
is pleaſant, and the proſpect from the houſe very good, The 

diſpoſition of the rooms within the houſe appears to be very 
convenient, and the ſeveral apartments are elegantly finiſhed, 

Tbe gallery, which extends the whole length of the north 
front of the houſe, is a very grand room, and is filled with pic 
tures by the moſt eminent maſters. 


The manſion called Szone Caſtle is to the right of the road 
between Dartford and Graveſend. The ancient ſtructure is 
gone to ruins, and a modern building erected in its place, which 
is now the habitation of John Talbot, Eſq, | 


45 Beyond the eighteenth mile - ſtone, on the left hand, is the 
ſeat of the late John Calcraft, Eſq, The houſe is very con- 
venient, and the gardens beautifully romantic. From a ſpas 


cCious and elegant room at the weſt end ot the houſe, as well 


as from various parts of the gardens, the eye is entertained 
with views of the river and the Eſlex ſhore, that are perfectly 
enchanting ; and upon the whole it is one of the moſt de- 
lightful ſpots on the banks of the Thames. | 


Near Northfleet, between the road and the Thames, is the 
ſeat of Thomas Chiſſinch, Eſq; which is pleaſantly ſituated, 


Near Eltham. Sir John Shaw has a ſeat and plantations, 
which do henour to that gentleman's elegant taſte, 


On the eaſt of the village of Lewiſham lie the pleaſant 
gardens of Mr. Blackwell, banker; they take in the valley 
and the hill above ir, to which the aſcent is through a beauti- 
ful ſhrubbery ; and from the ſummit of the hill you com- 
mand a very rich proſpect on all ſides, with the public Tun- 
bridge road at a quarter of a mile diſtance in the bottom. 

1 


Near the village of Shorne is Cobham Hall, an ancient _ 


noble ſtructure, the original manſion of the Cobham family, 

but now the cefidence of the Earl of Darnley. In a large 

room in this houſe are the arms of Queen Elizabeth, and a 
„ e | memorandum 
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memorandum. of her having been entertained there by the 
then proprietor of this ſeat. The bouſe was built by Inigo 
Jones, and is remarkable for the excellent marble chimney- 
pieces in moſt of the rooms, Here is an extenſive park, well 
ſtocked with deer, 


A little to the left of Gad's Hill, on an eminence, is the 
ſeat of the late Sir Francis Head, Bart, called The Hermitage; 


and cloſe. to the road, on a ſmall aſcent, is a neat building 
erected by Mr, Day, 


Atalittle diſtance from Feverſham Lord Sondes has an ele- 


gant ſeat, known by the name of Less Court; and in this 
neighbourhood is alſo Naſh Court, the handſome and pleaſant 
ſeat of the Hawking's family, with a balluſtrated terrace on 
its top, fronted with a green park, in which are beautiful plan- 
totiess . 55 ht, 35 | ' 


At a little diſtance from Margate is a ſeat built by Lord 
Holland, in imitation of an Italjan villa, with a noble portico 
fronting the ſea» It contains ſeveral elegant apartments, with 


a variety of marble columns, buſts, vaſes, &. brought from 


Italy. His Lordſhip has alſo erected with chalk ſtones ſeveral 
buildings reſembling Gothic towers, convents, &c. in ruins, 
and planted ivy round them to increaſe the deception, 


Near this ſeat are Hackendown Banks, or The Field of Bat- 


- the Axes, being the place where a fierce battle was foyght in 


the year 854, between the Danes and Anglo-Saxons, which 
conflict was ſo near the cliff, that many fell into the ſea ; and 
ſome hiſtorians ſay, that both commanders were ſlain, and the 


victory doubtful, Here are two barrows or hills of earth, 


thought to have been the tombs of certain great officers killed 
in that battle, Theſe barrows were opened ſome years ſince, 


and found to contain bodies bent together, and thruſt into 


graves dug out of the chalk, a little below the ſurface, but 


not above three feet long. Several carthern urns, containing 


about two or three quarts, were alſo found, in which were 
alhes and charcoal, but they wauld not bear the air. Lord 
Holland has erected a monument, with an inſcription, in the 
ſtyle of antiquity, to perpetuate this action. | | 
Vox, I. | 3D. There 
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© + There are ſeveral noblemen's and gentlemen's ſeats on 

+ Blackheath, particularly thoſe of the Duke of Montagu, the 

Earl of Cheſterfield, the Earl of Dartmouth, and Lord Viſ- 

count Falkland, which greatly contribute to render that place 
_ - as delightful as-it is healthy. . 


Not far from Morden College is a noble houſe built by the 
late Sir Gregory Page, Bart. This is a very magnificent edi- 
nice, built in the modern taſte, confiſting of a baſement, ſtate, 

and attic ſtory, The wings contain the offices and ſtables, 


Which are joined to the body of the houſe by a colonade, It 


ſtands in the midſt of a park, with a large piece of water be. 
fore it. The back front has an Ionic portico of four columns, 
but having no pediment does not make ſo agreeable a figure as 
might be wiſhed. This is one of the fineſt ſeats in England 
belonging to a private gentleman; and the gardens, park, and 
country around, render it a moſt delightful ſeat : Yet this fine 
edifice was begun, raiſed, and covered, in the ſpace of eleven 
months. $5.5 


On the ſouth- ſide of Blackheath, in the village of Lee, is 
the pleaſant houſe and gardens of Henry Pelham, Eſq; andin 
the ſtreet of Lee are the houſes of the Hon. Henry Roper, 
of David Papillon, Eſq; and of ſeveral other people of fa- 
ſhion; and on the north ſide of the ſtreet, is an old ſeat of the 
Boone family, with the remains of a grove, and a pleaſant 
piece of water in the ground adjoining, 


Between the village of Lee, Eltham, and Chiſlehurſt, is 
an hamlet called Modingham, in which is a ſmall ſeat of Lord 
Bathurſt, with pleaſant grounds about it ; the beauty of the 
whole is owing to his lordſhip's improvements; and here is 


alſo a very old manſion which belonged to the ancient family of 
the Stoddards. 


Between Lee, and the ſummit of the hill, next Blackheath, 
are the elegant gardens and -pleaſurs grounds belonging to the 
villa of the late Sir Samuei Fludyer, Barc, which are now the 
property of his daughter. The houſe is not large, but has a 
very handſome apartment upon the firſt floor, towards the 
_ gardens and pleaſure grounds; and the proſpects from theſe 

rooms to Shooter's Hill, Eltham, and Lee, and into Sir Gre» 
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gory Page's beautiful grounds and park, with the woods of 
Greenwich Park ſkirting the view to the north, are moſt pie - 


tureſque and beautiful. The front of the houſe commands 


the Dulwich hills, with Lewiſham church placed in the very 
centre of the view below them, | 


In the pariſh of Walderſhire, which is ſix miles and an 


half from Sandwich, the Earl of Guildford has a very ele- 
gant and pleaſant ſeat, To the weſt of the houſe is erected a 
high belvidere, which commands a beautiful and extenſive 
view of the country. | 


On the right of Barham Downs is Denhill zh and Gar- 
dens, the ſeat of Lady Gray; and near it, in the ſmall village 
of Wymlingſwood, is Vetherſale Houſe, the manſion of 
Wincheſter, Eſq. | 


Near Beakeſborne, Sir Thomas Pym Hales has a fine ſeat, 
known by the name of Howlets, 115 


In the pariſh of Cheſilhurſt is Camden Place, the ſeat of 
Lord Camden. It is a very handſome and agreeable retreat; 
and over a well in the lawn near the houſe, his Lordſhip has 
erected, under the direction of Mr. Stuart, the celebrated piece 
of architecture, called The Lanthorn of Demoſthenes, on the 
fame ſcale as the original, from an actual drawing made by 
that gentleman in Greece, SE 


Coomb Bank, about ſix miles from Sevenoke, is the pleaſant | 


ſeat of his Grace the Duke of Argyle. It poſſeſſes a very 
delightful fituation, which has received great additions and 
improvements from the preſent noble owner. 


Danſon Hill, about eleven miles from London, in the 
pariſh of Bexley, is the elegant and new built ſcat of Sir John 
Boyd, Bart. The houſe is a pleaſing uniform building, with 
handſome wings, and contains ſome fine apartments. The 
grounds are very beautifully diſpoſed, and adorned with a very, 
grand ſheet of water; which, with woods, plantations, and 
agreeable inequalities of ſurface, form a very delightful ſcene. 
The houſe preſents itſelf to the view of every traveller, be- 
tween the ten and eleven mile ſtones on the Dover road. | 

3D 2 Adjoining 
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Adjoining to Rivet-head, a ſmall village near Sevencke, is 
Montreal, the ſeat of Loid Amherſt, Baron Holmeſdale, 
which is the name of the valley wherein it is fituated. In 
the park is a column ereRed to perpetuate the happy meets 
ing of this noble Lord and his brother, who, after having been 
engaged on different eminent and perilous ſervices in diſtant 
parts of the globe dating the war before laſt, and gained ho- 
nour both to themſelves and their country, were permitted, by 
the grace of Heaven, to embrace each other on thefr native 
ſpot. Here is alſo a very beautiful hecmitage. 


Penſburſi is three miles ſouth-weſt of Tunbridge, and was 
the ancient ſeat of the noble family of Sidney, but at preſent 
of William Perry, Eſq. This feat was forfeited to the crown 
by the attainder of one of the Vade family, who followed the 
fortune of the unhappy Somerſet in the reign of King 
Edward the Sixth. That Monarch beſtowed it upon the 
father of Sir Henry Sidney, in whoſe arms he expired, This 
fact is mentioned in an inſcription over the gate of the tower, 
through which you paſs into the court- yard, which is a very 
large ancient quadrangle of hewa ſtone, and was fortified in 
old times, being reckoned a place of great ſtrength, Here 
are many more rooms than are ſheun to ſttangers : thoſe that 
are opened are well furniſhed, and contain good pictures, tables, 
Pillars, and vaſes of fine marble brought lately from Italy, 
well worthy the inſpection of the curious. The houſe lies 
very low, and cloſe to a mean village, of great antiquity, of 

the ſame name, A powerful family, named Penſhurſt or Pen- 
cheſter was ſettled here in the Ume of William the Conqueror, 
which has been long extindt. The park, which was formerly 
very conſiderable, is at preſent but ſmall, being incloſed and 
divided into farms. The famous Sir Philip Sidney was born 
here; and it was here the celebrated Waller wrote many of 
his beſt pieces, under the auſpices of Lady Dorothy Sidney, 
whom he has immortalized by the name of Saccharifla, This 
Lady was daughter to Sidney Earl of Leiceſter, to whom 
Penſhurſt then. belonged ; and wife to Henry Lord Spencer, 
cteated Karl of Sunderland by King Charles the Firſt, in 
whoſe defence he was ſlain, gallantly ftghting at Newbury. 


Not far from Penſhurſt is a noble ſtructure, mouldering 
into ruins, called Samer Hill, which ſtands very high, and * 
| E 1 | | a moi 
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a moſt extenſive command of country. It anciently belonged 
to the Earls of Hertford and Glouceſter., Somer Hill beiag 
forfeited to the crown by Stafford Duke of Buckingham; was 
given by Queen Elizabeth to Sir Francis Walſingham, with 
whole daughter it paſſed into the hands of three great families ; 
for ſhe was married to three different huſbands. Her firſt was 
the renowned Sir Philip Sidney; her ſecond, the unfortunate 


Earl of Eſſex; and her third Ulick de Burgh, Marquis of - 
Clanrickard, Earl of St. Alban's, Viſcount Tunbridge, and 


Baron Somer Hill, one of the moſt remarkable and accom - 
pliſhed noblemen of King Charles the Firſt's time. Krag 
Charles the Second, who uſed to come ſometimes to Tuns 
bridge, kept his retinue at Somer Hill. SANS Sager” 


| Merewarth Cafile is ſituated two miles ſouth-eaſt of Mal- 


ling z it was formerly the ſeat of the Earl of Weſtmoreland, 
but is now in the poſſeſſion of Lord Deſpenſer. It is eſteemed 
very fine piece of architecture, and was deſigned by Colin 
Campbell, in imitation of a palace in Italy, built by the fa- 


mous Palladio, It is a ſquare, extending eighty-eight feet, 


and has four porticos of the Ionic order. In the middle there 
tiles: above the roof a ſemi-circular dome, which has two 
ſhells; the one forms the ſtucco=cicling of the ſaloon, being 


vered with lead: between theſe two ſhells is a ſtrong brick 
uch, that brings twenty- four funnels to the lanthorn,, which 
is finiſhed with copper; but by this contrivance there is ace 
Galioned an inconvenience—the chimneys often ſmokes, 


At Knowle, in the neighbourhood of Sevenoke, the Duke 
Darſet has a fine ſcat; the park and gardens belonging tg 
which ate laid out in a very elegant manner. 


Apes, near Bromley, is the ſeat of the late illuſtrious 


Lirlof Chatbam. The houſe, though not large and regular, 
bs elegant and pleaſing, aud ſo emboſomed in plantations, laid 
but with the greateſt taſte, as to be quite excjuded from pub- 
Ne view, It was the favourite reſidence of the late Earl, and 
; now chicfly inhabited by his Counteſs. 1 


5 Neat Weſtram is a very noble ſeat, which was begun to be 
built by a private gentleman; but it was finiſhed by the late 
WES l | Earl 


thirty-ſix feet in diameter; the outward ſhell is carpentry, co- * 
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Earl of Jerſey, and called Squirries. The houſe ſtands on a 
ſmall eminence with reſpect to the front; but on the back of 
the edifice the houſe riſes very high, and is divided into ſeveral 
ſlopes. Near the houſe are ſome woods, through which are 
cut ſeveral ridings. On the other ſide of the hill, behind the 
houſe, arife nine ſprings, which, uniting their ſtreams, form 
the river Darent. 8 | 


On the eaſt fide of Blackheath ſtands Morden-College, 
erected. for the ſupport of poor decayed merchants, by $ 
John Morden, Bart. a Turkey merchant, ſeveral years before 
his death, which happened in the year 1708. It conſiſts of a 
large brick building, with two ſmall wings, ſtrengthened at 
the corners with ſtone ruſtic. The principal entrance, which 
is in the centre, is decorated with Doric columns, feſtoons, 
and a pediment on the top, over which riſes a turret, with a 
dial ; and from the dome, which is ſupported by ſcrolls, riſes a 
ball and fane. To this entrance there is an aſcent by a flight 
of circular ſteps; and having aſcended them, and paſſed 
through this part of the building, we enter an inner ſquare, 
ſurrounded with piazzas. The chapel is neatly wainſcotted, 
and has a coſtly altar- piece; and it has a burying-ground ad- 
joining, for the members of the college. The tounder, by 
his own deſire, was buried in a vault under the communion 
table of the chapel, Sir John Morden erected his college at 
a ſmall. diſtance from his own habitation, in a place called 
Great Stone Field, and endowed it, after his Lady's deceaſe 

with his whole real copyhold and perſonal eſtate, to the value of 
about one thouſand three hundred pounds a year. He placed in 
this hofpital, twelve decayed Turkey merchants in his life- 
time; but, after his deceafe, Lady Morden, finding that the 
ſhare allotted her by Sir John's laſt will, was not ſufficient for 
her decent ſupport, ſome parts of the eſtate not anſwering ſo 
well as had been expected, the was obliged to reduce the num» 
ber to four. But on her death the whole eſtate coming to the 
college, the number was increafed, and there are at this time 
thirty-five poor gentlemen; and the number not being limited, 
it is to be increaſed as the eſtate will afford; for the building 
will conveniently hold forty, The treaſurer is allowed forty 
pounds a year; and the chaplain, who reads prayers twice a 
day, and preaches twice every Sunday, had at firſt a ſalary of 


thirty pounds per annum, which Lady Morden 1 at "A 
| | cat 


p death. This ny was in ſeveral reſpects a benefactreſs to the 
ö college; and as ſhe put up her huſband's ſtatue in a niche over 


l the gate, the truſtees have put up her's in another niche, ad= 

8 joining to that of her huſband. The treaſurer, chaplain, and 

2 penſioners, are obliged to reſide in the college; and except in 

I caſes of ſickneſs, no other perſons are to reſide, live, or lodge 
there; but no perfon can be admitted as a penſioner who can= 

f not make it appear that he is above ſixty years of age. The 

1 penſioners have each twenty pounds a year, and at firſt wore 

ws gowne, with the founder's badge; but this badge has not 

1 deen worn for ſome years. They have a common table in the 


hall to eat and drink together at meals; and each has a con- 
h venient apartment, with a cellar, Seven Turkey merchants 
have the direction of this hoſpital, and the nomination of 


* perſons to be admitted into it : to them the treaſurer is ac- 

8 countable, and whenever any of theſe die, the ſurviving truſ- 

* tees chuſe others in their ſtead, | 

- f K 

N Deptford is a large and populous place in the county of Kent, 

0. about four miles and an half from London. It was anciently 

12 called Weſt Greenwich ; and is ſaid to have received its pre- 

by ſent name, from its having a deep ford over the little river 

Ds Ravenſbourn, near its influx into the Thames, where it has 

15 now a bridge. It is divided into Upper and Lower Deptford, 

led which contain together two churches, ſeveral meeting-houſes, 

le. and about one thouſand nine hundred houſes. It is moſt re- 

| of markable for its noble dock, where the royal navy was for- 

in merly built and repaired, till it was found more convenient to 

fo build the large ſhips at places where there is a greater depth of 

het water; but notwithſtanding this, the yard is enlarged to more 

* than double its former dimenſions, and a vaſt number of hands 

0 are conſtantly employed. It has a wet dock of two aeres for | 
. ſhips, and another of an aere and an half, with vaſt quantities i 
he of timber and other ſtores, and extenſive buildings, as ſtore- ö 
"ot houſes and offices for the uſe of the place; beſides dwelling- [ 
as houſes for thole officers who are obliged to live upon the ſpot, 4 
15 > in order to ſuperintend the works, Here the royal yachts are | 
ct generally kept; and near the dock is the ſeat of Sir John i 
Es Lvelyn,called Says Court, where that juſtly celebrated Prince, | 
of Perer the Great, Czar of Muſcovy, reſided for tome time; | 
Ks and in this yard compleated his knowledge and {kill in the 

h practical part of naval architecture. | ' 
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In this town are two hoſpitals, one of which was incor- 
porated by Henry the Eighth, in the form of a college, for 
the uſe of ſeamen, and is commonly called Trinity Houſe 
of Deptford Strond: this contains twenty-one houſes, and is 
fituated near the church, The other, called Trinity Hoſpital, 
has thirty-eight houſes fronting the ſtreet. This is a very 
handſome edifice, and has large gardens, well kept, belonging 
to it. Though this laſt is the fineſt ſtructure, yet the other 
has the preference, on account of its antiquity; and as the 
brethren of the Trinity hold their corporation by that houſe, 


they are obliged. at certain times to meet there for buſineſs, — 


Both the houſes are for decayed pilots, or maſters of ſhips, or 
their widows; the men being allowed twenty ſhillings, and 
the women ſixteen ſhillings a month, 

Trinity Houſe was founded in the year 1515, by Sir Thomas 
Spert, Knight, commander of the great ſhip Henry Grace de 
Dieu, and comptroller of the navy, for the regulation of ſea- 
men, and the convenience of ſhips and mariners on our coaſt, 
and incorporated, as we obſerved, by Heary the Eighth, who 
confirmed to them not only the ancient rights and privileges 
of the company of mariners of England, but their ſeveral 
poſſeſſions at Deptford ;/ which, together with the grants of 
Queen Elizabeth and King Charles the Second, were alſo con- 
firmed by letters patent of the firſt of King James the Second, in 
1685. The maſter, wardens, aſſiſtants, and elder brethren of 
this corporation, are by charter inveſted wich the power of ex- 
amining the maſters of his Majeſty's ſhips, and alſo the 
mathematical children of Chriſt's Hoſpital, of appointing 
pilots: to conduct ſhips-in and out of the river Thames; and 
of amercing- all ſuch as ſhall preſume to act as maſters of 
ſhips of war or pilots without their approbation. It is their 
buſineſs alſo to ſettie the ſeveral rates of pilotage, and erect 
light-houſes and other ſea-marks, upon the ſeveral coaſts of 
the kingdom, for the ſecurity of navigation; to which light- 
houſes all ſhips pay one half-penny per ton. They are like» 
wiſe empowered to grant licences to poor ſeamen, not free of 
the city, to row on the river Thames for their ſupport, in the 
intervals of ſea-ſervice, or when paſt going to ſea; and to 
prevent aliens from ſerving on board Engliſh ſhips, without 
their licence, upon the penalty of five pounds for each offence, 


They are likewiſe authorized to puniſh ſeamen for deſertion or 


mutiny in the merchants ſervice; and to hear and ö 
e i | the 
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the compli nts of officers and ſeamen in the merchants ſervices 
but fubje& to an appeal to the Lords of the Admiralty, or the 


Judge of the Court of Admiralty, To this company belongs 


the Ballaſt Office for clearing and deepening the river Thames, 
by taking from thence a ſufficient quantity of ballaſt for the 
ſuppfy of all ſhips that ſail out of that river; in which ſer= 
vice fixty barges, with two men in each, are conſtantly em- 
ployed, and all chips that take in ballaſt pay them one ſhilling 
a ton, for which it is brought to the ſhips ſides. : 
We have been the more particular in enumerating the 
powers and the buſineſs of this corporation, becauſe its autho- 
rity and powers are of ſ& extenſive a nature,'atid of ſo much 
i erte to us as à maritime ſtate, We ſhall; therefore; 
further obſerve, that there are annually relieved by this com- 
pany about three thoufand poof ſeamen; their widows, and 
orphans ; and this, as it is ſaid, at the expenet'of about ſix 
thouſand pounds. Thty meet frequently at their houſe in 
Water-Lane, Thames-ſtreet, generallyon Wedneſdays and 84- 
turda yr; but theif courts are not cofiftatitly fixed to a ſet time. 
Their houſe in Water-Lane has been twice burnt down, once 
at the fire of London, and the laſt time in 1718. Among 
the cuffoſities preſerved in the hall of this building is 4 
flag taken from the Spaniards by the famous Sit Fraueis 
Düäke, whoſe pictute is alſo there; alſo a large and exact motel 
of a ſhip entirely rigged, and two large globes; and in the 
parlour are five latge drawings, curiouſly performed by the pen, 
<4 ſeveral' engagements at ſea in the reign of Charles the 
| | | 


Chatham' is a ſuburb to Rocheſter,” and perhaps the come 
pleateſt navi arſenal in the world. It affotds a ſight, equally 
noble and pleaſinig tb every one who is ſenſible how much the 
ſafety* and profperity of this nation depends on its maritime 
ſtrength} It has been brought to its preſent ſtate of perfection 
by degrees, the dock having been begun by Queen Elizabeth, 
and continually improved by her ſucceſſors. 

This celebrated dock- yard, including the ordnance wharf, 
is about a mile in length. ; it is ranged on the ſouth- eaſt nde of” 
the river, and is adorned with many elegant buildings, inha- 
bited by the commiſſioner and principal officers belonging to 
the yard, which well become the opulence of the nation and 
the importance of the navy. Here are many neat and com- 
Vor, I. 1 maodious 
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modious offices for tranſacting the buſineſs of the yard; alſo 
ſpacious ſtorehouſes (one of which is ſix hundred and ſixty 
feet in length) and work rooms, which, by their amplitude, 
manifeſt their prodigious contents, and the extenſive works 
carried on within them. | 

'The ſail loft, in which the fails are made, is two hundred 
and nine feet in length. In theſe magazines are depoſited. 
amazing quantities of fails, rigging, hemp, flax, pitch, tar, 
roſig, oil, and every ingredient neceſſary for the building and 
equipping of ſhips. The coils of cordage and heaps of blocks, 
with innumerable other articles, are arranged with ſuch order, 
that on any emergency, they may be taken out without the 
leaſt confuſion. —To every apartment proper officers and at- 
tendants are aſſigned, for the more expeditious diſpatch of bu- 
ſineſs, ſo that even a firſt or ſecond rate ſhip of the line is ofte 
equipped for ſea in a few weeks, | . 

The maſts are carefully depoſited in ſtorehouſes peculiarly 
adapted for them; one of which, in this yard, is two hundred 

and thirty-ſix feet in length, and one hundred and twenty feet 
wide, Some of theſe maſts are near one hundred and twenty 
feet long, and thirty-ſix inches in diameter. There are alſo 
two ſpacious baſons of water, in which theſe maſts are kept 
continually floating. | | 

The ſmith's ſhop contains twenty-one fires. Here the an- 
chors are made, ſome of which weigh near five tons. 6 

In an extenſive rope-houſe, which is upwards of ſeven 
hundred feet in length, large quantities of hemp are twiſted 
into cables one hundred and twenty fathoms long, and ſome of 
them twenty-two inches round, 

In this yard are four deep and wide docks, for docking and 
ty large ſhips. In one of theſe docks was built the Vic- 
tory, a firſt rate, one of the largeſt ſhips in the univerſe, car- 
rying one hundred and ten guns. There are alſo four ſlips and 
launches, on which new ſhips are conſtantly building. 

The ordnance wharf is ſituated to the ſouth of the dock- 
yard, between Chatham church and the river, and was the 
original naval yard. The guns belonging to the ſhips in this 
river are here depoſited in long tiers: ſome of theſe guns 
weigh ſixty-five hundred weight each, Large pyramids of 
ſhot are to*be ſeen on different parts of this wharf, 

- TT here are alſo capacious ſtore-houſes, in which are depo- 
ſited prodigious quantities of offenfive weapons, as muſkets, 
| 55 bp piſtols, 


piſtols, cutlaſles, pikes, pole-axes, &c, &c. The armoury is a 
curious aſſemblage of every kind of hoſtile weapons, arranged 
1 admirable order. 6-4 

To defend this vaſt naval magazine there is a ſtrong gar- 
riſon at Sheerneſs, the entrance into the Medway. A fort is 
alſo erected at Gillingham, For the further ſecurity of this 

ard ramparts are thrown up. . 

That which is called The Cheft, at Chatham, was inſtituted 
in 1588, the memorable year of the defeat of the Spaniſh Ar- 
mada; when, by the advice of Sir Francis Drake, Sir John 
Hawkins, and others, the ſeamen in the ſervice of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, voluntarily aſſigned a portion of each man's pay to 
the relief of their wounded fellows; which method being 
confirmed by the Queen, has been continued ever ſince. ' | 

Two annual fairs are held at Chatham, one on the 15th of 
May, and the other on the 19th of September, ; 


About four miles from Rocheſter ſtands the pleaſant village 
of Shorne, the church belonging to which has ſeveral ancient 
monuments in it, eſpecially of the Cobham family. 


In Cobham Church are ſeveral ancient and curious monu- 
ments of the Cobham family. Near the church is a college, 
founded about the year 1389, by John de Cobham, and ſup- 
preſſed by King Henry the Eighth. But it was founded anew, 
on a reformed plan, by Sir William Brooke (afterwards Lord 
Cobham) in 1597. Twenty poor perſons, with their fami- 
lies, are admitted into this college, from the adjacent pariſhes, 


On the other ſide of the London road is the pariſh of 
Higham, where was a nunnery of the BenediRine order. 


Near Higham are the remains of the ancient town of Clive 
at Hoo, now called Cli , by many writers ſuppoſed to have been 
the Cloveſboe, where lo many councils were held during the 
Saxon heptarchys | | 


Not far from Cliff is Cooling Caſtle, erected by John Lord 
Cobham, about the year 1 380; it being granted to him by 
King Richard the Second, which grant he cauſed tobe cut on 
a large ſtone, and placed on the front of the caſtle part of it 
is Kill viſible, This caſtle was a place of conſiderable ſtrength, 

DS and 
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and ſurrounded by a deep moat, Two round towers, which 
form the entrance, are ſlill ſtanding, as are ſome fragments of 
towers erected for its defence in different parts of the walls. 
The pious and intrepid Sir John Oldcaſtle, who in the reign 
of Henry the Fifth fell a victim to papal cruelty, reſided in 
this caſtle : part of it is now a farm houſe. 


About three miles from Rocheſter, on the road towards 
London, is Gad's Hill, ſuppoſed to have 1875 the ſcene of the 
BY mentioned by Shakſpear in his play of Henry the 
Fourth, | | | ts Rd 
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was then a mean hamlet, was 8 fro his attendants; 


de bauch her: but, in the mean time, her huſband came in, 
and caught them in the fact; and threatening to kill them 
both, the King was forced to diſcover himſelf, and to purchal 
his ſafety with gold. Beſides which, he gave the huſband alt 
the land from thenge as far as the, plage now called Gucka/d's 
Point, and alſo beſtowed on him the whole hamlet ; eſtabliſh» 
ing a fair, as a condition of his holding his new demeſne, in 
which horns were both to be fold and worn. A ſermon is 
preached on the fair day in the church, which is one of the 
handſomeſt in the county. It was beautified and regaired by 
Sir Adam Newton, Bart. who was tutor tp King James the 
irſt's ſon, Prince Henry z this manor being granted by this 
onarch to that gentleman- G Fe 
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At the entranee of the village ſtands the ancient maaor · 
175 built by Sir Adam Newton, The two laſt Earls of 
CEomont Isst this manſion ſome years 50 but it is now 
In the 18 aſſeſſion of Mr. Jones, who married the heireſs of its 

It is à ſtately Gothic ſtructure, with four tutrets on the top; . 
+ the wo before the houſe is ſpacious z and there are two 
large Gathic piers. tothe PUR, and on the outſide of the 

wel is a long row of ſome of the oldeſt cypreſs trees in Eng- 

ad. Behind the bouſe are large gardens, and beyond theſe 

+ ſall Parke which Join 0; La Comman, | 


Tes is 2 pleaſant vill; the ſouth fide of Blackkiedth, 

n.the Cammit of th the hill ds its ancient, but ſmall churchs 
'The mac is nest, and much ornamented with coltly 
Emponuments, of ſtatuaty and black marble. That great 13 — 
= Dr. Edward Halley lies buried here under a plain table 


be with. an inſcriptian of ſome length in Latin. In the 
44a on the north of the communjon table, 131 a 


Meck. monument of alabager, ſupported with columns o 


of the Caring grder. The retory hauſe, 
hat of Thomas E Edlyne, Eſq g an the eminence near the 


3 command. from eyery. fide dt them very pleaſing views 


the üer, grounds being highly 4 4mproyed, aud the near and a 
P 


diſtant pro es enriched with cats, arm-houſes, towns, and 


villages ; the Kentiſh and Dulwich hills in the front, and 
Blackheath and en Park behind; with an extenſivxe 


ger London and Weſtminſter, of the Middleſex bills, 
9h bound the borizan to the nate wells, 


Near the road from Dartford fond, is alacge come 


Won, called. Dartfard Brink, where Edward the Third held a 
eg eder e In, * xear; 1331. The canteſt between 
the families of York and 

e. 0 Due of Vork, Kc, in the year 1452, brought 
logether on this ſpot. Ro zol ten thouſand men. At pre- 
it is the theatre of mare peaceful ſcenes, as appears by 
the booths. erected. on A part of it, in which the ſpectators bee 
e. the G64 eee tnat are a on this agreey 


* About. pal a mile to the wi of the ood Darts 
oi and Eran is the venerable church of Stone, which 
_ it ſeveral ancient monuments, | 585 


— 


aneaſter began here, when Richard 


| _- Free=booters called Swein, who there ' pitched his camp, and 


735 remain ſeveral ſmall hills caſt up by theſe free · booters, and cat 


deen lately made very eaſy, and much improved. This vil- 


Camden, who reſided here for ſeveral years, and here com- 


to London, and buried in Weſtminſter Abbey. At this place 


| | others ſay there was a royal palace here before that time. 


106 . 


Tue country about Greenhithe and Swanſcombe is famom 
for being the rendezvous of the Daniſh free - booters, who 
drew their fleet into the inlet or rivulet that formerly was 
pretty deep between the hills, on which Northfleet and Swanſa 
comb are ſituatet. | 


ot Swanſromb derives its name from a captain of the Daniſh 
from whom it was denominated Swein's Camp. There ſtill 


led Sconces, being {tations for a ſmall number of men em- 
ployed as centinels, when their camp was here. Swanſcomb 
is alſo ſaid to be the place, where the Kentiſh men, ſheltered 
with boughs in their hands like a moving wood, ſurprized 
William the Conqueror, and, throwing down their boughs, 

- threatened” battle, if they had not their ancient cuſtoms and 
_ . franchiſes, which he thereupon granted them, There is a fair 
held here on Whit« Tueſday, * Is 


or The aſcent from this valley to the village of Nortbfleet has 


lage ſtands on an eminence near Graveſend, and is very an- 
__- cient, being found recorded in Doomſday Book. The church 
contains ſeveral ancient monuments. 


| 1 Cbeſiburſt, or Chiſteburſt, which is about three miles from 
Bromley, is famous for being the retirement of our celebrated 


ſed the greateſt part of his annals of the ceign of Queen 
Flizabeth. He died here in 1623, but his body was catried 


alſo that great ſtateſman, Sir Francis Walſingham, was born. 


_ © -Zltham is a pleaſant place, ſeven miles from London, in 
the midway between Bromley. and the Thames. It is full o 

-o0d houſes, and ſome families of rich citizens inhabit heres 
There was formerly a royal palace here, which ſome fay was 
built by Anthony Beck, Biſhop of Durham, who beſtowed 
it upon Queen Eleanor, the wife of Edward the Firſt; but 


"However, Edward the Second conſtantly reſided in this palace, 
and his ſon being born here, was on that account called Jon 
a 3 255 oy s > 1 ES on ; - 
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of Eltham. The palace here was much enlarged by the ſue- 
ceeding Kings, who when the court was kept at Greenwich, 
often retired hither. There are, however, no traces of the 
ralace now remaining. Here are two charity ſchools. 


Lewiſham is a pleaſant village upon the Tunbridge road, 
near three miles from Eltham, and ſouth-weſt of Blackheath. 
Near this village, upon the declivity of Blackheath, is a free- 
ſchool, for the benefit of ſeveral pariſhes in the hundred of 
Blackheath. It is now, and hath long fiace been a conſider- 
ble boarding ſchoo), preſerving at the ſame time the original 
inſtitutions It was founded in the laſt century by Abraham 
Colfe, vicar of Lewiſham, who bequeathed other charities to 
the pariſh of Lewiſham. * _ TY | d 


1 * 5 
About three miles from Feverſham is the antieagvillageof 
Harbledown, the church of which is ſituated on an hill weſt 
of the ſtreet. Oppoſite to the church is the hoſpital and 
chapel, originally built and endowed by Archbiſhop Lan- 
franc, about the year 1080, for the benefit of poor lepers. 
This was the place that formerly held the precious relick, 
called St. Thomas Becket's Slipper, neatly ſet in copper and 
chryſtal, mentioned by Eraſmus, The numerous pilgrims ta 
tie ſhrine of St. Thomas uſed to ſtop here, and kiſs his ſlip- 
per, as a preparation for their more ſolemn approach to his 
tomb, Since the reformation, this hoſpital is continued for 
the relief of poor perſons. 


North Foreland Light-houſe, for the direction of ſhips by 
night, to ſecure them from the Godwin Sands and this head 
land. It was formerly built of wood, but being burnt down, 
tie preſent ſtrong flint octagon was erected about the begin- 
ning of the preſent century; at its top is an iron grate, on 
which a large coal fire blazes all night: For the ſupport of 
tis light, the owner of every ſhip belonging to Great Bri» 
tar, that ſails by this Foreland, pays two-pence per ton, and 
ery foreigner four=pence., | 68 
North Foreland is a point declared by act of parliament to 
de the moſt ſouthern part of the port of London, which by the 
lame act is extended north in a right line, forming the mouth 
of the Thames, to the point called The Naſe, on hee? of 
. cx. 


* 


About half a mile to the ſouth of King's-gate; is The - 


| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
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Eſſex. All the towns or harbours between London and theſe 

places, whether on the Kentiſh or Eſſex ſhore, are called mem- 
bers of the port of London. As ſoon as veſſels have paſſed 
the South Foreland, out of the port of London, or any of its 
members, they are ſaid to be in the open ſea; if to the north 
9 — 4 the German Ocean; if to the ſouth the Bririſh 
4 a . 7 


Near Dover Caſtle there is a head of land called South 
Foreland, by way of diſtinction from another head or promon- 
tory, which forms the north-eaſt point of the Kentiſh ſhore; and 
is therefore called North Foreland, Theſe two points lying 
at the diſtance of ſix miles from each other, are the two moſt 
eaſterly in Kent; the coaſt between them is ſneltered by them 
on the ſouth and north, and by a bank of ſand, running pa- 
rallel to the ſhore for three leagues topethier, and at the diſ- 
tance of a league and an half from it, called Godwin Sands, 
on the eaſt. Thus the South Foreland, North Foreland, God- 

win Sands, and the coaſt, form a tolerable good road for ſhips, 


which is called The Downs, and which would otflerwiſe be as 
very dangerous, for the Godwin Sands, which are dry at low A 
water, break all the force of the ſex on the eaſt} ſouth, and 1 
ſouthweſt z yet when the wind blows' exceffiyely* hard at ſy 
ſouth-eaſt, eaſt=by-north, and eaſt=northeaft} ſhips are driven ri 


from their anchors, and forced aſhore on the” Godwin Sands, 
or ſent into Sandwich Bay, or Ramſgate Pier, near Sand wich. 


| P 

Barham Downs, which are about ſixty- two miles from Lon- ſi 
don; are celebrated for the annual'horſe races Which ace there b 
exhibited. Several villages; and elegant gentlemen's ſeats, ate 0 
ſituated on the right and left of the Downs; on the right is rt 
an eminence, and on the left a beautiful vale, in which runs a 

a ſmall branch of the river Stovr, To the left of the Downs, e 
is the village of Barbam, which gives name to this delightful If 
ſpot. - The church has in it ſome monutnents of the Diggs a 


family, wtto reſided at Diggs Court, in this pariſh. y 

On Barham Downs is the ſcite of an ancient camp, with 0 
three ditches round it, wþich ſome conjectute to be the work © 
of Julius Ceſar, on his ſecond” expedition to this iſland. b 
About the year 1212, King John encamped here with an ar- } 
my of ſixty thouſand men, to oppoſe the French, who threat- 
ened him with an invafion. Simon Montford, Earl 5 Lei- 

FAY ; A Cciicly 
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VNV 40 
ceſter, alſo drew up a large army on theſe Downs in the reign 


of Henry the Third. 


About a mile from Sandwich, at a ſmall diftance from the 
road which leads to Dover, is the village of. Vodenſborsugb. 
The church contains memorials of the Paramour and Heyre 
families; and near it js a remarkable eminence, ſuppoſed to 
have been raiſed by the Saxons as a pedeſtal for their idol Wo- 
den, which ſtood upon it, and from which the place derives its 
name. 6 | | 


In going from Dover to Folkſtone, the traveller meets with 


fix or ſeven very romantic miles; the road runs along the 
edge of vaſt precipices, the ſhore very high and bold, and no- 
bly varied. From the hill going down into Folkſtone, the 
view is extremely fine : You look down on a fine ſweep of in- 
cloſures, many of them graſs, of the moſt pleaſing verdure, 
The town, with its church on a point of land cloſe to the ſea, 
The edge of the lower grounds defcribe as beautiful an outline 
as can be imagined 2 The union of the land and fea complete. 
As you deſcend the hill, the proſpect extends to the right: 
The vale opens, and fpreads to the view a fine range of inclo- 
ſures, bounded to the land by many hills, riſing in a great va- 
riety of forms. The whole ſcenery is very magnificent, 


Rumney Marſh is the richeſt tract of grazing land in this 
part of the kingdom. It contains between forty and fifty thou- 
ſand acres of fruitful land, on which vaſt flocks of ſheep, and 


herds of black catthe are fattened, which ate ſent hither from 


other parts, and ſold in the London markets. The ſheep are 


reckoned larger than thoſe of Leiceſterſhire and Lincolathire ; 


and their bullocks are eſteemed the largeft in England, eſpe- 
cially thoſe they call ſtalled oxen, from their being kept all the 
latter ſeaſon within the farmers” yards, or ſheds, where they 
are fed for the winter ſeaſon. This marſh is the place from 
wheace a ſet of ſmugglers, called Otwlers, from their going 
out in the duſk of the evening, have for many years exported 


our wool to France, It is ſuppoſed to have been once covered 
by the ſea; and, as it is very unwholeſome, is but thinly in- 


habited, 
Vor. I, | 3 Fire 
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Five miles from the town of Tunbridge, at the very edge of pitch! 
the county, are Spelburſt Wells, more commonly called Tun- withſ 
bridge Wells, which are much frequented on account of their 
mineral. waters. Theſe wells are at the bottom of the walks, 
which are handſomely paved: on one fide is the aſſembly. 
room, the coffee- rooms, the bookſellers ſhops, jewellers and 
milliners ſhops, and ſhops for china, and for Tunbridge-ware, 
which is made here to great perfection out of holly, cherry= 
tree, and ſycamore; of which a great quantity grows here- 
abouts, On the other ſide of the walks are coffee-rooms, 


410 


another aſſembly- room, taverns, and lodging-houſ-s. The IX 
muſic gallery is in the middle of the walks, which are beauti- four 
fully ſhaded with trees: a piazza extends from the upper end on, 
to the bottom, quite down to the wells. The houſes and Prin 
Jodgings are very neat and commodious; moſt of them on the aſte! 
Hills contiguous, called Mount Sion, Mount Ephraim, and the; 
Mount Pleaſant. Here is a decent chapel, which was built Lor 
by ſubſcription, and where divine ſervice is performed every alſo 
day: the clergyman is paid by public contribution for his at- It a 
tendance. Here is alſo a diſſenting meeting- houſe. | Pri 
The high rocks are about a mile from the walks, of which on 
there are a vaſt number adjoining to each other, and ſeveral of M. 
them are ſeventy or eighty feet high ; and at many places af 
there are cliffs and cavities, that lead through them by narrow nif 
dark paſſages; and their being ſituated among the woods, by Sig 
a little 'winding brook, makes them afford a moſt retired and gre 
delightful ſcene, _ 
; 5 L269 the 
On the ſouth ſide of Greenwich lies Blackheath, a large me 
plain ſo called from the blackneſs of the ſoil. It is much ad- . 
mired for the beauty of its ſituation, and its excellent air; Pc 
aud has been rendered memorable by being the theatre of ſeve- Wi 
ral remarkable tranſactions. It was here the Daniſh army lay p 
a conſiderable time encamped in 1011, and it was here that h 
the famous Wat Tyler, the Kentiſh rebel muſtered one hun- bi 
dred thouſand. men. Jack Cade alſo, who ftiled himſelf n 
John Mortimer, and laid claim to the crown, pretending that A 
he was Kinſman to the Duke of York, encamped on this a 
heath for a month together, with a large body of rebels, which N 


he had gathered together in this and the neighbouring coun- 
ties, in 1451, And the following year Henry the Sixth 
| Ur pitched 
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| pitched his royal pavilion here, having aſſembled troops to 
withſtand the! force of his couſin, Edward Duke of York, 


who was . afterwards Edward the Fourth And here againſt 


that King, did the baſtard Falconbridge likewife encamp. 
And in 1497, the Lord Audley ; Elemmock, an attorney; 
and Joſeph the blackſmith ; encamped on this place, in the 
rebellion they raiſed againſt Henry the Seventh And here 


that politic and warlike Prince routed them, killing above 
two thouſand on the ſpot, and taking about fourteen thouſand 


priſoners. 


In 1415, the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London, with 


four hundred citizens in ſcarlet, and with red and white hoods. 


on, came to Blackheath, where they met that victorious 


Prince, Henry the Fifth, who was juſt returned from France 


after the famous battle of Agincourt; and from Blackheath 
they conducted his Majeſty to London. And in 1474, the 


Lord Mayor and Aldermen, attended by five hundred cigizens, 


alſo met Edward the Fourth here, on his return from France. 


It appears alſo to have been uſual formerly to meet foreign 


Princes, and other perſons of high rank on Blackheath, 
on their arrival in Engand. On the 21ſt of December 1411, 
Maurice, Emperor of Conſtantinople, who came to ſolicit 
afiſtance againſt the 
nificence by Henry the Fourth And in 1416, the Emperor 
digiſmund was met here, and from hence conducted in 
great pomp to Londqn, In 1518, the Lord-Admiral of 
France, and the Archbiſhop of Paris, both Ambaſſadors from 
the French King, with Above twelve hundred attendants, were 
met here by the Adgiral of England and above five hundred 
gentlemen, And the following year Cardinal Campejus, the 
"Pope's legate, being attended hither by the gentlemen of Kent, 


was met by the Duke of Norfolk, and many 'noblemea and 


prelates of England; and here in a tent of cloth of gold 
be put on his Cardinal's robes, richly ermined, and from 


bence rode to London, And here alſo Henty the Eighth 
met the Princeſs Anne of Cleves; in very great ſtate and pomp, 


and was. ſoon after married to her. Two fairs are held here 


of October, for bullocks, horſes, and toys. 


annually, one on the . of May, and anothet on the 31th - 


3 Shooter's ill, 
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Shooters Hill, which is near Blackheath, was formerly uſed 
2g a butt for archers, and was in great requeſt till King Henry 
the Eighth's time, from whence ſome ſay it took its name, 
But others tell us, though this appears leſs probable, that it 
received its name from the frequent robberies that were com- 
mitted here. It was common, it is ſaid, for thieves to lay 
lurking in the woods about here, in order to ſhoot paſſengers, 
and they rifle them. And in the ſixth year of King Richard 
the Second-.an order was made for enlarging the high road 
here, according to the ſtatute of King Edward the Firft, And 
King Henry the Fourth granted leave to Thomas Chapman, 
to cut down and fel] the wood here, that it might not be an 
harbour for thieves z and to lay out the money raifed thereby 
for the improvement of the highway. And in July, 1729, a 
very good deſign was begun to be put in execution on Shooter's 
Hill, a number of hands being employed in cutting a new 
road, wide enough for three carriages to paſs a-breaſt, on the 
. eaſtern deſcent of the hill, which was formerly ſo narrow, that 
it was impoſſible for a paſſenger, if way-laid, to eſcape falling 
into a ruffian's hands, which was the cjuſe of many robberies 
here, * << ; 8 
King Henry the Eighth, and his Queen Katharine, once 
came in very great ſplendour, on a May-day, from Greenwich 
to Shooter's Hill; and here they were received by two hun- 
dred archers, all dreſſed in green, with one perſonating Robin 
Hood as their Captain, who firſt ſhe wid the King the {kill of 
his archers 'in ſhooting, and then leasing the ladies into the 
| wood, gave them a fine entertainment & veniſon and wine, in 
green arbours, and booths adorned with fine pageants, and all 
the efforts of romantic gallantry. | 3 
1 «  Shooter's Hill affords a moſt noble ind extenſive proſpect, 
not only into almoſt all parts of this county, but into Suſſex, 
Surrey, and Eſſex; and alfo of the citics of London and Weſ- 
minſter, and both up and down the river Thames, where the 
continual paſſage of numerous, veſſels, and boats of all kinds, 
yields a molt pleaſing and delightful appearance. A deſign 
was ſome time ſinee formed of building a town here, but it ig 
now laid aſide, „ 


LAN CASHIRK, 


ö LANCASHIRE. 


4 

T4 
: 1 county is bounded by parts of Cumberland and 
„ Weſtmoreland on the north, by Cheſhire on the ſouth, 
« by Yorkſhire on the eaſt, and by the Iriſh ſea on the weſt: to- 
y wards the north it is divided by an arm of the fea, which ren« 
A ders that part of Lancaſhire adjoining to Cumberland a penin- 
1 ſula. The figure of this county is much like that of Eng- 
w land: it meaſures thirty-two miles in breadth, from eaſt to 
0 weſt, fifty. ſeven in length, from north to ſouth, and one hun- 
at dred and ſeventy miles in circumference. - | 

9 This county is divided into fix hundreds: it has no city, 
% but contains twenty-ſeven market towns. It lies in the pro- 


vince of York and dioceſe of Cheſter, and contains ſixty pa- 
riſhes, as appears by an eccleſiaſtical ſurvey made in the reign 
of King James the Firſt, The pariſhes are much larger than 
| thoſe of any other county in England, and very populous, and 
there are for that reaſon many chapels in this county, ſeveral 
of which are as large as pariſh churches. King Edward the 
Third made this a county palatine, in favour of his fon John 
of Gaunt, and it has a court which ſits in the Dutchy Cham« 
ber at Weſtminſter, for the revenues of the Dutchy of Lan- 
caſter ; and a Chancery Court at Preſton: the ſeal of the 
county palatine is different from that of the duteny; for there 
are lands in the dutchy that are not in the couty. From the 
time that Lancaſhire was made a county palatine, Lancaſter' 
gave the title of Duke to a branch of the royal family, till 
the union of the houſes of York and Lancaſter, in the marriage 
of King Henry the Seventh, of the Lancaſter line, with El- 
zabeth, heireſs of the houſe of York, | er 
The air of this county in general is more ſerene than that of 
any other maritime county in England, Tothat the inhabitants 
are ſtrong and healthy, except near the fens and ſeaſhore, where 


ſtorms are extremely fœtid, produce fevers, ſgurvies, conſump- 


-H 


ſulphureous and ſaline effluvia, which on the approach of 
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tions, rheumatiſms, and dropſies. There alſo certain tracts in 
the more inland parts of the county, Which the inhabitants 
call moſſes, that are moiſt and unwholeſome. 8 
' The foil of this county on the weſt ſide generally yields 
great plenty of wheat and barley, and though the hilly tracts 
on the eaſt ſide are for the moſt part tony and barren, yet the 
bottoms of thoſe hills produce excellent oats. In ſome places 
the land bears ſome very good hemp, and the paſture is ſo rich, 
that both oxen and cows are of a larger fize here than in any 
other county in England; their horns are alſo wider and big- 
ger. In this county are mines of lead, iron, and copper, and 
of antimony, black lead, and lapis calaminaris ; alſo quarries 
of. ſtone for building, Here is likewiſe great plenty of coal, 
and a particular kind called Cannelor Candle Coal, which is 
chiefly found in the manor of Haigh, near Wigan. This coal 
will not only make a much clearer fire than pitcoal, but will 
bear a good poliſh, and when poliſhed, looks like black mar- 
ble; ſo that candleſticks, cups, ſtandiſhes, ſnuff-boxes, and 
other toys are made of it. In ſome of the coal pits are found 
alum, brimſtone, and green vitriol. The moſſes or moraſſes 
of this county are generally diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, the 
white, the grey, and the black, all which, being drained, bear 
good corn. They alſo yield turf for fuel, and marl to manure 
the ground, Trees are ſometimes found lying buried in theſe 
— obs and the people make uſe of poles and ſpits to diſcover 
where they lie. Theſe trees, when dug up, ferve alſo for 
firing, and they burn like a torch, which ſome people ſuppoſe 
to be owing to the bituminous ſtratum in which they lie; 
but others to the turpentine which they contain, being gene- 
rally of the fir kind, | A | 

The chief rivers in this county are the Merſee, the Ribble, 


the Wire, and the Lon. The Merſee, rifing in the mountains 


of Derbyſhire, runs ſouth-weſt, dividing that county from 


- Lancaſhire, and being Joined by a conſiderable ſtream called 


the Gout, which parts Derbyſhire and Cheſhire, and receiving 


the Taurie, the Irwell, the Bollen, and ſeveral other ſmall ri- 
vers, paſſes to Warrington, whence, running weſtward, itfalls 


into the Iriſh ſea at Liverpool, The Ribble riſes in Yorks» 
ſhire, and running ſouth-weſt, enters the county at Clithero. 
In its courſe this river is augmented by the Great Calder, the 


Hodder, the Darwen, and the Savock, and dividing Lancaſhire 


ly into two equal parts, falls into the Iriſh ſea not ſar from 
8 4 Fo : 5 | Preſton, 
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Preſton; In its mouth or æſtuary, it receives a large river, 
formed by the conflux of the ſtreams Taud, Dowglas, and 
Charnock,: The Wire is formed by the Little Calder, the 
Broke, and other ſmall ſtreams, and running weſtward, falls 
into the Iriſh fea twelve miles north of the mouth of the 
Ribble. The Lon riſes near Kirkby Lonſdale, a market. town 
of Weſtmoreland, and running ſouth-weſt is augmented by 
E ſeveral ſtreams, and paſſes by Lancaſter, near which it falls 
to the-Iriſtvſca'at a wide channel, which alſo receives the ri- 
vers Coker and Condor. . | 
- This county has great plenty and variety of fiſh : upon the 
fea coaſts are found codfiſh, flounders, plaiſe, and*turbots z 
the ſea dogs, incle fiſh, and ſheath fiſh, are taken upon the 
ſands near Liverpool; ſturgeons are caught near Warrington, 
and along the whole coaft are found green-backs, mullets, 
ſoles, ſand-eels, oyſters, lobſters, ſhrimps, prawns, the beſt and 
argeſt cockles in England, the echim, torculars, wilks, and 
perriwinkles, rabbitfiſh, and papfiſn; and ſuch abundance of 


grounds with them. 


Merſee in particular with ſparlings and ſmelts; the Ribble 


e the Wire is famous for a large fort of muſeles called 
Hambleton Hookings, becauſe they are dragged from their beds 
Wich hooks, in which pearls of a conſiderable ſize are very 


ee, is remarkable for eels, ſo fat that few people can eat them; 
de fatneſs of theſe eels is imputed to their feeding upon the 
Peaſe and oil which is preſſed by a number of water mills upon 
this {tream, out of the woollen cloths that are milled in them. 
There are alſo ſeveral lakes in this county, which abound with 
eh, particularly Kenningſton Meer, about five miles from 
Winander Meer, in Weſtmoreland, which has very fine charrs 
Art.... | 
E The principal manufactures of this county are woollen- 
cloth, cottons, and tickens. 6 


1 M A rr OWN S. 

5 LANCASTER is two hundred and thirty- three miles from 
q ondon, and is ſituated near the mouth of the river Lon, over 
iy 8 which 


muſeles , that the huſbandmen near the ſea coaſts manure their 
Almoſt all the rivers in this county abound with fiſh ; the 


Vith founders and plaiſe; the Lon with the beſt of ſalmon ; - 


often found. The Irk, a ſmall river that falls into the Mer- 


, 


fande ASH THC; 

it has a fine ſtone bridge, It is a corporation governed by a 
mayor, aldermen, and burgeſſes. It it a flouriſhing town, well 

ſituated for trade, and carries on a pretty briſk one; poſſeſſing 

about an hundred fail of ſhips, ſome of them of good bur. 

then, for the African and American trades. But the only 

manufactory in the town is that of cabinet-ware ;' here are 


many cabinet-makers, who work up the mahogany brought 
home in their own ſhips, and export it to the Weſt-Indies, &c. 


It is a-town that enereaſes in buildings; having many new | 


piles, much ſuperior to the old ſtreets, and handſomely raiſed 


of white ſtone and late. The aflizes are held in the caſtle, | 


where is alſo the county gaol. The caſtle: is a fine ſtrong 
| building, but not very large: on the top of it there is aſquare 
tower, commonly called John of Gaunt's Chair, from which 
there is a beautiful and extenſive profpect of the adjacent 
country, and alſo of the ſea, Here is but one church, which 
is an hanaſome ſtructute, and ſtands on the top of the caſtle 
Hill. Several utenſils uſed in ſacrifice, and a variety of Roman 
- evins have been dug up here; and near the church, on the 
ſteepeſt fide of the hill, hangs a piece of an old Roman wall, 
now called Hery-Wall. „ * | 


MANCHESTER is one hundred and eighty-two miles from 
London. It is aplace of very great antiquity, A town was 
raiſed here by the Romans, in the reign of Titus, in the nine- 
ty-ſeventh year of the Chriſtian zra;z and long before this 
there had been a Britiſh town here, in the midſt of a foreſt, 
Mancheſler is now a town of great trade; and the manu- 
factories here are very conſiderable. The fuſtian manufactory, 
for which Mancheſter has been long famous, is divided into 
numerous branches, of diſtinct and ſeparate work; particu- 
larly corded dimities, velvets, velverets, thickſets, diapers, and 
various other faxts; Theſe goods are worked up of cotton, 
of flax and cotton mixed, and of Hamburgh yarn. All ſoris 
of cotton are uſed, but chiefly the Weſt Indian. The check 
and hat manufactories here ate alſo very conſiderable ; and all 
theſe manufactories employ men, women, and children. The 
number of ſpinners employed in Mancheſter and the neigh- 
bourhood is exceedingly great. © They reckon thirty thouſand 
ſouls in this town, and fitty thouſand manutaQurers employed 
out of it, It is ſaid, that America formerly took three-fourths 
of all the manufactures of Mancheſter. 

; ay | _ Mancheſter 
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Mancheſter has an exchange, a ſpacious market<pJace, and 
two pariſh churches, St. Mary's and St. Anne's; St, Mary's is 
a collegiate church, built in 1422, and is a very large, beauti- 
fol, and ſtately edifice, with a choir remarkable for its curious 


carved work; and a clock that ſhews the age of the moon 
St. Anne's church was begun by a contribution of the inhabi- 


tants in the reign of Queen Anne, and finiſhed in 4723s 
The three moſt eminent foundations here are a college, an hoſ- 


pital, and a free · ſchool. The hoſpital was founded by Hum- 


phrey Cheetham, Eſq; and incorporated by King Charles the 
Second, for the maintenance of forty boys of this town, and 


the neighbouring pariſhes; but the governors have enlarged 
the number to ſixty, to be taken in between ſix and ten years 


of age, and maintained, lodged, and cloathed, till the age of 
fourteen, when they are to be hound apprentices at the charge 
of the hoſpital. The founder endowed it with four hundred 


and twenty. pounds a year, which in 1695 was improved to 


five hundred and ſeventeen pounds eight ſhillings and four- 
pence. | He alſo erected a library in it, and ſettled one hun- 
dred and ſixteen pounds a year on it for ever, to buy books, 


and to ſupport a librarian, There is a ſchool for the hoſpi- 


tal boys, where they are taught reading, writing, and other 
uſeful knowledge. | 

The free-ſchool was founded in the year 1519, by Dr. Old- 
ham, Biſhop of Exeter, whoſe endowment, by the purchaſe 
of an eſtate of the Lord Delawar, was conſiderably inereaſed 
by Hugh Bexwick and his ſiſter, who having purchaſed ano- 
ther ie of the ſame Lord. Delawar, and the mills upon the 
river Irk, left them to the ſame free- ſchool for ever. Here 
are three maſters with liberal ſalaries z and the foundation boys 
have certain exhibitions for their maintenance in the unjver= 
tity. Beſides theſe public benefactions, here are three charity 
ſchools, two of which are for forty boys each. Here is a 
firm old ſtone bridge over the Irwell, which is built exceed- 
ingly high, becauſe as the tiver comes from the mountainous 
part of the county, it riſes ſometimes four or five yards in one 


night. There are for three miles above the town no leſs than 


ſixty mills upon this river; and the weavers here have looms 
that work twenty-four laces at a time; an invention for 
* 
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LIVERPOOL is two hundred and two miles from London. 
It ſtands upon the decline of a hill, about fix miles from the 
ſea, It is waſhed by the river Merſee, where ſhips lying at 
anchor are expoſed to the ſudden ſqualls of wind, that often 
ſweep the ſurface from the flat Cheſhire ſhore on the weſt, or 
the high lands of Lancaſhire that overlook the town on the 
eaſt ; and the banks are ſo ſhallow and deceitful, that when 


once a ſhip drives, there is hardly a poſſibility of preſerving 


her, if the weather proves rough, from being wrecked even 
cloſe to the town. This is the reaſon that fo few ſhips an- 
chor in the road; for the merchants endeavour to get them 
immediately into dock, where they lie very ſecure. The 
docks which are three in number, have been built with vaſt la- 
bour and expence: they are flanked with broad commodious 
quays, furrounded by handfome brick houſes, inhabited for 
the moſt part by feafaring people, and communicating with 
the town by draw - bridges and flood-pates, which a man muſt 
be wary in crofling over, as they are pretty narrow. When the 
tide is full in, the bridges are drawn up, and the gates thrown 
open, for the paſſage of veſſels inward and out. 
Liverpool ſeems to be nearly as broad as it is long. The 
ſtreets are narrow, but the houſes are tolerably well built: 
ſome of them are faced with ſtone, and elegantly finiſhed, 
This is a very populous place, and here is an infirmary and a 
playhouſe. The exchange is an handſome ſquare ſtructure, 
of grey ſtone, ſapported by arches. In the upper part of the 
exchange are noble apartments, wherein the corporation 
ttanſact public buſineſs.” The court- room is remarkably 
handſome, large and commodious ; here the mayor tries petty 
cauſes, and has power to ſentence for tranſportation. The 
aſlembly- room, which is alſo-up ſtairs, is grand, ſpacious, and 
finely illuminated: here is a meeting once a fortnight to dance 
and play at cards, | AM CN MA? | 
The principal exports of Liverpool are all ſorts of woollen 
and worſted goode, with other manufactures of Mancheſter 
and Yorkſhire, Sheffield and Birmingham: wares," &c. Theſe 


they barter: on the coaſt of Guinea far ſlaves, 2 duſt, and 


elephants teeth, The ſlaves they diſpoſe of at Jamaica, Bar- 
| badoes, and the other Weſt India iſlands, for rum and ſugar, 
for- which they are ſure of a quick ſale at home, | 
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PRESTO, or PrIEsT's- Town, was ſo called from its hav- 
ing been inhabited by a great number of religious; it is 
ſituated on a delightful eminence on the bank of the Ribble, 


at the diſtance of two hundred and twelve 8 ſtom Lon- 


don. This town was firſt incorporated by King Henry the 
Second, and is governed by a mayor, recorder, eight aldermen, 
four under aldermen, ſeventeen common - council-men, and a 
town- clexk. It roſe out of the ruins of Ribcheſter, now a 
village, but anciently a very conſiderable city in this neigh- 
bourhood.z,and is a handſome town, as large as ſome. cities; 
and being the place of reſidence for the officers belonging to 
the .chancery of the county palatine, is reckoned one of 


the 7 retirements in England; it is a very gay place. 


Here is a ſtone bridge over the Ribble, and a charity-ſchool 
for twenty - eight boys, and another for as many gitls. On 
the neighbouring common there are frequent horſe- races: 
and the market of this town is one of the moſt conſiderable 


vorth of the Trent, for corn, Gb, fowl, and all ſorts f 


prov iſion. 


CARTMEL lies among ſome hills ealled Carimel Fells, at 
the diſtance of two hundred and fifty- eight miles from Lon- 
don. It has a church, which is built in the form of a cathe- 
dral, a harbour for boats, and a good market for corn, ſheep, 
and fiſh. This town lying between two bays of the ſea, one 
formed by the æſtuary of the river Ken, from Weſtmoreland, 
and the other by the conflux of ſeveral ſmall rivers from- 


Weſtmoreland and Cumberland into the Iriſh ſea, there are 


near it three ſands, one called Ken Sands, denominated from 


the river Ken, another called Dudden Sand, from a river ofthe 


ſame name, and the third, on the like account called Leuen 
Sand. Theſe ſands are very dangerous to travellers, who 
paſs them frequently, they being the ſhorteſt way to ſeyeral 


places "wy are bound to, both by [reaſon of the uncertainty - 
e 


of the tides, which are quicker or flower according as the 


winds blow more or leſs from the ſea, and by reaſon ot many ' 


quick-ſands, chiefly occaſioned by much rainy weather j upon 


this account there is a guide on horſeback appointed to each 


ſand, for the direction of ſuch perſons as ſhall have occaſioa 
to paſs over, and each of theſe three guides has à falary paid 


him by the government. 


362 - HAWKESHEAD 


420 LANCASHIRE, 


| Meer, in a woody promontory called Fourneſs, in the moſt nor- 


ſeventy- one miles from London. Dr. Gibſon is of opinion 
that Fourneſs ſhould be written Furneſs, or Fournage, and that 
the name is derived from the many furnaces which «were an- 
- eiently in this place, as the rents and ſervices at this day paid 
for them, under the name of Bloom Smithy Rents," ſtill teſtify, 


—— 


remarkable only for 9 two members of parliament, 
who are returned by the ſte 


Horaby, a yeoman of this place, and endowed with two 
thouſand pounds, where children ate taught to read, write, 
and caſt accompts, and are allowed a dinner every fchool=day ; 


Nxwror is at the, diſtance of one hundred and eighty= 
ſeven miles from London, and is an ancient borough by pre- 
ſeription, governed by a ſteward, bailiff, and burgeſſes. This 


* 


HAWKFSHEAD is fituated on the welt fide of 'Winander 


thern part of this county, at the diſtance of two hundred and 


Here is a good market for proviſions and woollen commodi- 
ties, and a free grammar ſchool, endowed by Edwin Sands, an 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was born near it, 


town had once a market, but it is now diſuſed; and it is now 


ard of the lord of the minor, 
and for a charity ſchool, founded in the year 1707, by one 


and there are ten boys and ten girls lodged in a neighbouring 


'Eſq. Some of the boys are taught grammar until they are 


9 


hoſpital, where they are provided with all forts of neceſſarics 


till they are fourteen years old.” 


0 WARRINGTON is diſtant from London one hundred and 
. Eighty=two miles, and is a pretty 5 neat, old built, but po- 


pulous and rich town, with a fine ſtone bridge over the Mer- 


ſee, and a charity-ſchool, where twenty- four poor boys are 


taught and cloathed, out of an eſtate given by Peter Leigh, 


old enough for apprenticeſnip. This town is full of good 
country tradeſmen; and in its neighbourhood there is a fine 
linen manufacture, called huckaback, of which, it is ſaid, 
five hundred pounds worth, or more, is generally ſold here at 
a weekly market, kept here for that purpoſe, The market 
for proviſions is ſerved with great plenty of all forts of fiſh, 
fleſh, corn, and cattle, and the malt here is remarkably good, 
There is a diflenting academy here of conſiderable reputation, 
The learned Dr. J ohn Taylor, of Norwich, well 1 for 
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bis valuable theological pab nere was ee of the 
tutors at this academy. Dit to f 


Horner is ſituated on the river Lon, at the extremity of 


the county, next to Weſtmoreland, at the diſtance of two 
hundred and forty- three miles from London. It contains lit- 


:tle that is remarkable except the temains of an ancient caſtle, 


; beautifully ſituated on a bill, round the en of which . runs 
river, called The Wi innings * 


, \ 
Ty 


OnnskixE is two hundred 400 five miles from FIT” 1 
is an handſome town, and has a good inland trade. This 
place is chiefly noted for a bituminous earth, from which an 


oil reſembling that of amber is extracted, that preſerves raw 


— . VL. 


fleſh, and ſerves the country people inſtead of candles; and 
in the adjacent country there is a mineral ſpring, called Maud- 


lin Mell, handſomely walled in and covered, the waters of 


*+which have performed notable cures, It is impregnated with 


4 ſulphur, vitriol, oker, and a mineral ſalt. It uſed to throw 


up marine ſhells in great quantities, notwithſtanding it is 
ſituated far from the ſea, or any falt rivers, till they found a 


£ way to keep them down together with => hay by Lars. 


mille Rane upon the ſprings. 


I or Wielt, is a coppotacich town, pleaſantly 


ſituated near the. ſource of the Dowglas, at the diſtance of 


one hundred and ninety- five miles from London, in the poſt- 
Toad to Lancaſter. Here is'a ſtately church, well endowed; 


| and the rector of it is always lord of the manor, It is a neat 


well-built town, is famous for the manufacture of coverlets, 
Tups,.. blankets, and other ſorts of bedding, and for its pit- 
goal, and iron work; and is inhabited Dances by 12880 


pewterers, dyers, and weavers. 


pol ro is two hundred and twenty nine miles from Lon- 


50 and is conveniently ſituated for trade, being not far from 


ide mouth of the Nin, and 25 by the Aae which rnus 
| 79 


UL radon is ſitusted on the weſt ſide of the large bay- 
. runs ug through this county, at the diſtance of two hun- 
0 ted and 2 1 miles from London. 
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-- PrESCOT is a pretty large, but not a populous fown, at 
the diſtance ot one hundred and ninety-four miles from 
London. | ; 15 6 


3 | ; i 0 g fg 
RocnpALZ derives its name from its ſituation in 2 valley, 
on a ſmall river that falls into the Irwell, called The Nocb. 
The valley in which this town ſtands is at the bottom of a 
ridge of hills, called Blackflone Edge, which are ſo high, that 
they are ſometimes covered with ſnow in the month of Avguf, 
This is a pretty large and populous town, is of ſome note 
for its woollen menufactory, and is one hundred and ninety- 
. ive miles from London... . 


- KinKnamn ſtands on the north-ſide of the æſtuary of the 
Ribble, at the diſtance of two hundred and twenty-one miles 
from London. It js fituated in that part of the county called 
Field Land, between the Ribble and a lietle river ſome miles 
ſouth of Lancaſter. In many places on this coaſt the inha- 
bitants gather great quantities of ſand, which hayiog lain 
ſome time, they put into troughs with holes in them, pour. 
water on it, and boil the water into a white falt. Here is a 
free grammar · ſchool, well endowed. by Mr. Colborn, a citi- 
zen of London, in 1674, with three maſters, one of whom 
muſt be in holy orders, and preach a lecture once a month in 


the mother charch, or in ſome chapel in the pariſh. | 
_  Buxy js one hundred and ninety miles from London, and 
is town of good trade, ſituated on the Irwell; it is employed 
in the fuſtian manufacture, and drives a confiderable trade 


ia a ſort of coarſe. goods, called half-thicks and kerſies, 


for which there, is a great market, though the town lies out of 
the way, and at the foot of the mountains, ſo that otherwiſe it 
would not be much frequented, + WR | 


Box rox is a ſtaple for fuſtians of divers forts, eſpecially 
thoſe called Augſburgh and Milan fuſtians, which are brought 
to its markets and fairs from all parts of the country. It 
ſtands at the diſtance of two hundred and thirty-ſeven miles 
from London, and has medicinal waters. The old Earl of 
ee was bebeaded here for proclaiming King Charles the 

con | | He Ft 
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BLACKBOURN derives its name from its ſituation on the bank 
of the Bourn, or river Darwen, which is remarkable for the 


blackneſs of its waters. It is two hundred and three miles 
from London. | | 


BunNLEY is an inconfiderable town, two hundred and ſe- 
yen miles from London. It is ſituated in an healthy air, 
upon the bourn or river called Great Calder. 


GARSTANG is two hundred and twenty-two miles from 


London, and is ſituated in the poſt- road between Preſton and 
Lancaſter, | | 


CHARLEY is two hundred and one miles from London. 


HASLINGDON is ſituated under the mountains, on the eaſt- 


fide of the county, at the diſtance of one hundred and nĩnety- 
five miles from London. 888 


Crirne xo is two hundred and ten miles from London, 
and is ſituated at the bottom of Pendle Hill, near the ſouree 
of the Ribble. Here are the remains of an ancient caſtle, 
which was built abont the year 1178. Horſes races are 
ſometimes held on che adjacent moor. Þ 


ZeclEs rom is two hundred and five miles from London. 

CoLNE is two hundred and fifteen miles from London, and 
is ſituated not far from Pendle Hill, on the eaſt ſide of the 
county, It appears to- have been very ancient, if not a Ro- 
man ſtation, from the many coins, both of ſilver and copper, 
that have been caſt up here by the plough, 


DALToN is two hundred and ſeventy-one miles from Lon» 
don, and contains nothing remarkable. | 


1 — — n 


REMARKABLE SEATS, VILLAGES, CURIOSITIES, &c. 


Knowſley Houſe, near Liverpool, is the ſeat of the Earl of 
erby. It was ihe ſeat of the Stanley family before the time 
of Henry the Seventh, for whoſe particular reception the 
; 8 | : oldeſt - 


— 
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oldeſt part of the preſent building was erected, on his intend 
ing to viſit his father-in. law, then heir of this noble houſe, 
It is of a dark brown ſtone, and looks like an ancient caſtle, 
In the year 731 there was added to it a brick wing, and a 
large range of ſtables, The front looks neat, and ſome of 
the apartments are handſome, Here is a large collection of 
pictures, bought abroad by a painter, whom the late Earl, 
who was a virtuoſo, maintained ſeveral years in Italy to buy 
them. Here is an Hercules and Antæus by Rubens, and an 
holy family, by the ſame maſter; 2 Madona by: Corregio ; 
ſome ſhip pieces by Vandervel: ; a very capital piece by Rem- 
brandt, repreſenting Belſhazzar; amidſt his concubines and 
courtiers, gazing at the hand-writing on the wall; there are 
alſo ſome good family pieces by Vandyke, Sir Peter Lely, &c. 
But ſome very capital pieces, which were at this ſcat, were 
ſpoiled by the falling in of part of the old building, ſome 
years ſince, in a ſtorm, | Fart 8 5 
{Knowſley Park has a fine variety of ground, and good co- 
ve 


for the deer. A piece of water, deep and broad, expanding 
itſelf. for above three miles, adds greatly to the beauties of the 
ſcene, On the top of the higheſt eminence in this delight- 
ful park, is a very. neat ſummer-houſe, with four arched win- 
dows, opening upon as many elegant and extenſive proſpeas, 
Theſe Jandicapes are painted in the arch of each reſpective 
window. The room is all of oak, finely carved, the growth 
of the place, At about ſixty yards diſtance, under ground, 
are a very convenient kitchen and cellar, 


Kirkby Croſs Houſe is the.ſeat of Mr. Kirkby, It has been 
in the ſame family ever, ſince the Norman invaſion. 


Aſtron Hall is the ſeat of the Duke of Hamilton; Shaw 
Place and Worſley are ſeats of Lord Wilioughby of Parham | 
and Croxteth Hall is the ſeat of Lord Molineux. | 


A rematkable piece of antiquity in the neighbourhood 
of Ribcheſter, and which has been the object of much ſpecu- 
Jation, is an ancient fortification, which, becauſe anchors, 
rings, nails, and other parts of veſſels, have been dug up near 
it, is called Anchor Hill. As this hill is at a conſiderable diſe 
"tance from the ſea, it is ſuppoſed that it was a rampart of the 

fortreſs of Coccium; and the broad and deep folic 5 0 th 
| 2 0 0 1 whic 
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which leads towards the river, ſerved as a canal for the boats 


: that were to paſs and repaſs: the river, for the ſervice of the 
garriſon 3 and as we m2y reaſonably ſuppoſe that there were 
a great number of ſuch boats belonging to. ſo large a fort and 
; city, we may conclude that the Anchor Hill was a little dock 
k for the building and repairing them. 
In this hill have often been dug up Roman pateræ or bowls, 
x conſiſting of a ſubſtance, ſaid to be like that of the China 
- bowls, adorned with flowers, and the figures of wolves, and 
: ſome of them marked at the bottom FAB. PRO: which ap- 
- pears to imply, that they were made when one of the Fabii 
J was Procurator or Proconſul, | | | 
= Near Anchor Hill have alſo been diſcovered, 4 common 
$ ſewer, and a floor laid with Roman tiles. N 
x Overburrou, on the Lon, north-eaſt of Lancaſter, accord - 
ing. to-the tradition of its inhabitants, was formerly a-very 
* great city, and is thought to have been the Bremetonacum of 
8 the Romans; its antiquity is evident from the old monus 
8 ments, inſetiptions, chequered payements, and Roman coins, 
= that have been found in this place, e 8 
us Not many years ago, in draining Merton Lake, which was 
e ſeveral miles in eireumferenee, and ſituated on the north ſide 
h of the mouth of the Ribble, here was found at the bottom 
d, of it, eight canoes, ſomewhat like thoſe made uſe of by the 
Indians in America, in which, it is ſuppoſed, the ancient Bris 
tons uſed to fiſh- upon this lake. 5 
4 At Ancliff, about two miles from Wigan, there is a curious 
phznomenon, called The Burning Well, the water of which is 
1 cold, and has no ſmell ; yet fo ſtrong a vapour iſſues out with 
a; | it, that upon applying a flame to it, the top of the water is co- 
vered with a flame, like that of burning ſpirits, which laſts ſe= 
veral hours, and emits ſo fierce a heat, that meat may be boiled 
od over it: but this water being taken out of the well, will not 
us emit yapours in a quantity ſufficient to catch fire, 
rs, ä : 
oh At Barton, near Ormſkirk, there is a remarkable ſpring of 
iſe ſalt water, a quart of which will produce eight ounces of ſalt, 


though a quart of ſea water will yield but an ounce and an half, 


Vol. I, | | 3 H | In 
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In many parts on the coaſt near Kirkman, the inhabitants 
gather great heaps of ſand together, which, after having lain 
ſome time, they pour into troughs, full of holes at bottom, 
pour water on it, and boil the lees into white ſalt. 


About Latham is found a bituminous earth, which yields a 
ſcent much like the oil of amber; and an oil may be extracted 
from it, little inferior to that of amber, in its moſt valuable 

qualities. The country people cut it into pieces, which they 
burn inſtead of candles. | 


About a mile from Lancafter is a cavern called Dunald- 
Mill. Hole, a curiofity which is not perhaps exceeded by any 
thing of the kind in Derbyſhire, It is on the middle of a large 
common, and you are led to it by a brook nearly as large as 
the New River, which, after turning a carn-mill juſt at the 
entrance of the cave, runs in at its mouth by ſeveral beautiful 
caſcades, continuing its courſe two miles under a large moun- 
tain, and at laſt makes its appearance near Cranford, a village 
in the road to Kendal, The entrance of this ſubterraneous 
channel has ſomething of both the pleaſing and the horrible, 
From the mill at the top you deſcend about ten yards perpen= 
dicularly, by means of chinks in the rocks, and ſhrubs or 
trees, The road then leads to the right, alittle winding, till 


you have ſome hundreds of yards thick of rocks, and mineral 
above you. In this manner you proceed, ſometimes through) 


vaults ſo capacious that you can ſee neither roofs nor ſides, 


and ſometimes on all fours from its narrowneſs, ſtill following 


the brook, which entertains with a kind of harmony well 
faired to the ſolemnity of the ſurrounding horror. 
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"Tx county is bounded on the north by Derbyſhire and 
Nottinghamſhire ; on the eaſt by Lincolnſhire and Rut- 
landſhire; by Warwickſhire on the weſt, being parted from it 
by the old Roman military way, called Vatling-ſtreet, near 
half way; and by Nottinghamſhire on the ſouth. It is about 
thirty · three miles in length, twenty-eight in breadth, and one 


| bundred in cireumference; and contains twelve market towns, 


two-hundred pariſhes,. five hundred and fifty-eight villages, 
and is divided into fix hundreds. It lies in the dioceſe of 
Lincoln. | ; | 

As the county is ſituated almoſt in the middle of England, 
and conſequently at a proper diſtance. from the ſea, the air is 
very ſweet and wholeſome; neither is it encumbered with any 
ſtanding waters, but waſhed by ſeveral ſtreams; both which 
contribute to make it very healthy. The foil, except in the 
north-eaſt part, is very good, and yields plenty of corn and 
graſs, and abundance of the beſt beans, The ſouth - eaſt is but 
poorly ſupplied with fuel, but the north-eaſt abounds with 
pit=coal, which with the vaſt numbers of ſheep that feed on 
the mountains, makes ample amends for its other deficiencies, 

Its principal comniodities are corn, fiſh, fleſh, fowl, wool, 
beans, and horſes for the collar. The chief buſineſs of the 
inhabitants of the county is agriculture ; but the ſtocking ma- 
nufacture is greatly encouraged here, and turns to a good 
account. : 

The chief rivers.are the Avon, the Soar, the Anker, and 
the Welland. The Avon ſoon leaves this county, and runs 
ſouth-weſt towards Warwick. - The Soar, which is the prin- 
cipal river of the county, firſt runs north-eaſt by Leiceſter, - . 
till it has received the Wreke, and then turning to the north- 


' weſt, falls into the Trent, where Leiceſterſhire, Derbyſhire, 


and Nottinghamſhire meet. The Anker runs north-weſt to 
Atherſton, on the edge of Warwickſhire, The Welland 
Ip 3 H 2 runs 
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runs north-eaſt by Harborough to Stamford. The Wreks 


riſes in that part of the county, called The Would, and runs 
weltward into the Soar, 


— — 


MARKET TOWNS. 


. LetcesTER, which is the county town, is ninety- nine miles 
from London; and is governed by a mayor, a recorder, a 
ſteward, a bailiff, twenty-four aldermen, forty- eight comman- 
:council-men, a town-clerk, and other officers, It had its 
charter from King John, and its freemen are toll free at all 
the markets and fairs 'in England. Under the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy it was the chief city of the Mereian kingdom, and was 
then the ſee of a biſhop, but the ſee being removed, after a 
ſucceſſion of eight prelates, it fell to decay; however, in the 
year 914, it was repaired, and fortified by new walls, after 
which it became a wealthy town, and had thirty-two pariſh 
churches ; but rebelling againſt King Henry the Second, it 
was beſieged and taken; the-caſtle difmantled, and the walls 
thrown down. In the civil war the army of King Charles 
the Firſt toak it by ſtorm, and it was ſoon after retaken by 
Sir Thomas Fairfax. | | 
It is waſhed on the weſt and north ſides by the river Soar, 
and is ſtill the largeſt, beſt built, and moſt populous town in 
the county. It is ſaid that Richard the Third, who was 
killed at the battle of Boſworth, was interred in it; and that 
his ftone coffin has been converted into a trough for horſes to 
drink at, belonging to the White Horſe Inn in this town. In 
the High-ftreet there is a croſs, which is an exquiſite pisee of 
workmanſhip, in imitation of that on which our Saviour ſuf - 
fered. An hoſpital, that was built in this town for one hun- 
dred poor fick men and women, by Henry, the firſt Duke of 
Lancaſter, who was interred in it, continues ſtill in a tolera- 
ble ſtate, being ſupported by ſome revenues of the Dutchy of 
_ Lancaſter, and it is capable of maintaining one hundred pa- 
- tients; but the moſt ſtately edifice here of its kind, is an hoſ· 
pital built in the reign of King Henry the Eighth, and en- 
dowed by Sir William Wigiſtong a merchant of the ſtaple 
here, fer twelve men and as many women; it bas a chapel 
and a library, for the uſe of the miniſters and ſcholars of the 
i | Ee town, 
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town. Here is alſo another hoſpital for ſix widows, and a 
charity ſchool, 
Not far from the town is a caſtle, which though now dif- 


mantled, was a building of great extent, being the place 


where John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter, held his court ; 
he enlarged it with about twenty-ſix acres of ground, in- 
cloſed it with a high wall, and called it Novum Opus; it is 


fill called Newark, a corruption of New-work, and is the _ 


ſciteof ſomeof the beſt houſes in or near Leiceſter; theſe houſes 
are extra parochial, as being under caſtle guard, by an old 
grant from the crown. The hall and kitchen of the caſtle 
are ſtill entire; the town and county courts are held in the 
hall, which is fo lofty and ſpacious, that at the aſſiaes, the 
courts are fo far diſtant from one another, as not to diſturb 
each other. One of the gateways of this caſtle has a very 
curious arch, and in the tower over it is kept the magazine 


for the county militias. 


The inhabitants of this town have greatly improved the 
manufacture of ſtockings, of which they weave vaſt quanti- 
ties, ſo that in ſome years Leiceſter has returned ſixty thou- 


ſand pounds in that article only. The market in this towa is 


one of the greateſt in England for proviſions, eſpecially corn 
and cattle, | . : 

In a meadow near the town was formerly a monaſtery, 
founded, in 1143, by Robert Boſſu, Earl of Leiceſter, Here 
the famous Cardinal Wolſey died. It is now a dwellings 
houſe; and the only thing worth ſeeing is the terrace walk, 
ſupported with an embattled wall, with lunettes hanging over 
the river, and ſhaded with trees. 
St. Margaret's church is a noble and elegant ſtructure, and 
famous for a ring of fix of the | moſt tuncable bells in the 


| kin gdom, 


In St. Martin's church is an epitaph on one Heyric, who 
died in 1589, aged ſeventy-ſix, lived in one houſe with his 
wife fifty- two years, and in all that time buried neither man, . 
woman, nor child, though ſometimes twenty in family; and 
the widow, who lived to be ninety- ſeven, faw before her death, 
which happened in December 1611, of her children, grand- 
children, and great grand- children, to the number of one 
hundred and forty- three. | 4 

There is preſerved in this town a remarkable piece of anti- 
quity, which is a piece of moſaic work, at the bottom of a 
Ecllar, It is the ſtory of Acteon's being killed by his own 

: : | hounds, 
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hounds, wrought as a pavement, The ſtones are only of two 
colours, white and brown, and very ſmall, | 


 HarpoRovucn is eighty-three miles from London, and is 4 
great thoroughfare in the road to Nerby, near the ſource of 
_ the river Welland. It was famous in Camden's time, far its 
beaſt fair, and the beſt horſes and colts are ſold here. There 
are no fields belonging to the rown, ſo that the cattle belong. 
ing to it are obliged to be kept in the next pariſh. £ 


LovonROROU OE is one hundred and ten miles from Lon- 
don, and in the time of the Saxons was a royal village. It is 
an agreeable town, with rich meadow ground on the foſſe, 
which runs here almoſt parallel with the river Soar. Here is 
a large church, and a free ſchool, SEE 

* TLurTERWoRTH is eighty-ſeven miles from London, and is 
pleaſantly ſituated on a ſmall ſtream, called The Swift, that 
falls into the Avon, a few. miles below the town, It is a good 
town, and well inhabited, and the church is a noble Gothic 
ſtructure, with a lofty ſpire, and in it is ſtill preſerved the an- 
cient pulpit, in which the famous reformer John Wickliffe 

preached, he being many years rector of this pariſh, 


Mr ro, which is alſo called MELTON Mowsrar, from 
à noble family of the latter name, that were anciently lords of 
zit, ſtands in a fertile ſoil, at the diſtance of one hundred and 
ſeven miles from London, and is almoſt encompaſſed with the 
river Eye. It is a large well built town, and has two fine 
bridges over the Eye, a large handſome church, and a free 
| ſchool, There are frequent hotſe- races, and the moſt conſt» 
gerable market for cattle, of any in this part of England. 


Ask DE LA ZoVCH. is dne hundred and fourteen miles 
from London, and is pleaſantly fituated, It has a large hand- 
ſome church, and a neat.ſtone croſs in its principal ſtreet. 
It has alſo a free ſchool, the maſter of which has an handſome 
ſtipend. From the remains of the walls of the Earl of Hun- 
tingdon's caſtle here, it appears. to have been one of the belt 
in England. James the Firſt continued here with his whole 
court for ſeveral days; the dinner being ſerved up every day 
by thirty poor knights, with gold chains and velvet gy 
r a Far 
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Near this town is a noted mineral water called Grifydam.' 
The fairs of this town are ſtocked with young horſes of the 
largeſt and beſt breed in England; and the place is alſo noted 
for its ale, which is ſaid to be as good as that of Burton. 
There is a conſiderable ſtocking manufaRory here. 


BILLESDON is ninety-ſeven miles from London, and though 
a ſmall town, and much decayed, is of great antiquity, There 
are ſtill the remains of a ſtrong Roman camp in its neigh- ' 
bourhood, that encloſes upwards of eighteen acres of ground, 
and appears to have been fortified with an high. wall, and a 
deep ditch ;z but the greateſt part of it is now demoliſhed, It 
has been generally ſuppoſed, that one of the temples where 
the Romans met to ſacrifice was near this camp, and Mr, 
Camden and Biſhop Gibſon are of that opinion, | \ 

BoswoRTH is, one hundred and five miles from London, b 
and is pleaſantly ſituated upon an hill, in a wholeſome air, and = 
fruitful ſoil, both for corn and graſs. The field of action ſo | 
noted in hiſtory for the deciſive battle between the houſes of ' 
York and Lancaſter, in which Richard the Third was lain, . 
was Redmere plain, three miles from the town, in which are 
frequently dug up pieces of armour, weapons, heads of ar- 
rows, ce. | 3 


HALLATON is nĩnety- three miles from London, but con- 
tains nothing remarkable. 0 


HINCKLEY is fituated near the borders of Warwickſhire, | 
from which county this part of Leiceſterſhire is ſeparated by |. 
the Watling-ſtreet-road. It was formerly ſuperior in conſe- 
quence to Birmingham, At preſent it contains ſeven hun- F 
dred and fifty houſes, The ſtocking manufactory in this i 
town employs about one thouſand frames. The church is a 5 
large and venerable ſtructure. Here was formerly a priory 
and a caſtle, The latter is traditionally ſaid to have been in- 
habited by John of Gaunt. It is one hundred and two miles 

from London, The aſſizes were formerly held here. 


MovunTsoREL, properly Movwr-SoAR-H ILL, derives its 
name from the river Soar, on the welt of it, and an hill in the 
middle of the town. In the reiga-of King Henry the Third 

| 3 there 
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there was a caſtle here, which was ſeized and demoliſhed by the 
country people, who had ſuffered much by the excurkons of 
the garriſon. This town is one hundred and five miies 
from London, and ftands partly in Butrow pariſh, and. partly 
in Rodeley pariſh, and had formesly two chapels, though it 
has now but one. Here is a bridge over the Soar, © 


_ WALTHAM o THE WouULD- is ſitoated- near an hilly 
healthy tract, called Mrelin in the Would,. at the diſtance of 
one hundred and thirteen- miles from London. 


: 3 


REMARKABLE SEATS, VILLAGES, CURIOSITIES, &c. 


Near Loughborough the Earl of Huntingdon has a ſeat, 
which is adorned with wood and water. The houſe is old, 
and not ſo well ſituated as could be wiſhed; but the park is 
'efteemed one of the moſt beautiful in the KingJom. 


At Stantan Harold, two miles north of Aſhby de la Zouch, 
is a noble ſeat of Earl Ferrers, ſo large that it appears like a 
little town. The gardens are adorned with ſtatues. 


At Groby, five miles from Leiceſter, the Earl of Stamford 


has a fine. park and ſeat; as has alſo the Earl of Cardigan, at 
Stanton · Brudenell, four miles from Boſworth, 


About three miles from Hinckley, is a village called Hig- 
ham, near the Roman highway, where, when a labourer was 
digging in the year 4607, he ſtruck againſt a flat ſtone, which 


being removed, he found concealed under it two Hundred and 
fifty pieces of ſilver coin of Henry the Third, each weighing 
about three pence. In digging further he alſo difcovered three 


curious rings. Some pieces of Roman coin.of the Emperor 
Trajan were alſo found under. the ſtone, which has induced 
ſome of our Antiquarians to ſuppoſe that it was the baſe of 
an altar, it being the cuſtom to lay coins under them. 


A petrifying ſpring which is ſituated in the neigbbour- 
hood of Lutterworth, is one of the moſt remarkable curioſi- 
ties which this county contains. The water of, this ſpring is 
. exceedingly cold, and. fo ſtrongly impregnated with petrify- 
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ing qualities, that in a very little time it coriv 
veral other ſubſtances into ſtone, 


At Cillerton, a village north-eaſt of Aſhby de la Zouch, 
there are ſome coal mines, which in the reign, of King Henry 
the Eighth burot for many years together, till the ſulphureous 


and bituminous matter which fed the lame, was exhauſted, 


A few miles from Aſhby de Ia Zouch, is Chernwood-foreſt, - 


on the borders of which is a ſmall village, called Cherley, 


where there was formerly a convent for friars hermits z and at 


preſent great.part of the walls, adorned with curious carvings, 


axe {till _ ſtanding z and at one end is a lofty tower, which is 


ſuppoſed to have belonged to the church of the convent. 


The village of Belton is noted for its great fair for all ſorts 
of cattle, on the Monday after Trinity Monday. In the 
reign of King Henry the Third, Roeſia, wife of Bertram de 
Verdun, founded a ſtately abbey near this place, called Grace 
Dieu, for nuns of the Ciſtertian order, which continued to 
flouriſh in great ſplendour, till the diffolution of religious 


houſes. Great part of this magnificent ſtructure is ſtill tand= * 
ing, and, with ſome modern additions, has been converted into 
the ſcat of a private genileman- 


Claybrock, a village north-weſt of Lutterworth, is ſuppoſed 
by the inhabitants to have been formerly a part of Cleyceſter, 


at the diſtance of one mile from that place, which in the time 
of the Romans was a flouriſhing city. Large foundations, 


conſiſting” of ſquare ſtones, have been diſcovered here, and Ro- 
man bricks and coins have been often dug up. It has been ob- 
ſerved, that the earth, ſo far as the city extended, is of a darker 
colour than that beyond it, and ſo rich, that it has been uſed 
dy the huſbandmen in the neighbourhood for manure, 


At a village called Caffington, near Mountſorel, is an an- 


fore the arrival of the Romans, 


earth, about three hundred and fifty feet long, and about forty 


_ Cient funeral monument, in the manner of the Britons, be- 


It conſiſts of a mount of 


erts wood and ſe- 


— 


feet high. It is called Shipley Hill, from a great captain, who 
according to the traditionary report, was buried here, But 
ſome think it more probable, that this was cailed to per pe- 
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_ tbite'the memory öf u battle between the anclent inhabitants 
of the iſland, and the Belgian Britons, — + | 


Vgl, Brine is a pleafaiit village, and is alſo noted 
for a barrow or funefal monument ona neighbouring hill. 
It is called dy the people Blactffeld, becauſe the earth when 


dug'up is df a blickiſh'ceolour, which is the more remarkable, 


becauſe that in the neighbouring fields is red. Many coins 
have been dug up here at different times, with other p ces of 
antiquity, | 8 8 


At Segs-Flill, or Ser- Hill, ſeven miles frum Leicrſter, 


At 88g. * 
.  pitifhes'cent#e, and here àre the marks of the boutds. ks 


ont of the Roman tumuli. 
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LIN COLINSHIRE. 
3 is large maritime county, bounded on the ſouth by 


the river Welland, which divides it fromi Nortbamps 
tonſhire; on the north by the Humber, which ſeparates it 


from Yorkfhire ; on the eaſt by the German Ocean; * K 


the weſt by ſome parts of Lorkſhire, Nottinzhamfhire, Lei- 
celterfliire; and Rutlandſhire. It is about bay i in length, 
thirty-five in breadth, and one hundred and eighty in Cir- 
cumference. This county is divided into three parts, The 
firſt is called Holland, comprehends the ſouth-eaſt part of 
Lincolnſhire, and is again ſubdivided into three wapentakes or 
hundreds, The ſecond is cajled Kefeven, comprehending the 
ſouthern part of this county, which is by an ancientwriter 


called Ceoflefueroood, as it is tupgoſey from a large foreſt that 


ſtood formerly within this diviflon : It contains ten wapen=s 
takes or hundreds, Lindſey, the third, is called Lindiſſi, by 
Bede, the Britiſh hiſtorian, as it is thought from thecity of 
Lindum, or Lincoln: This divifion comprehends all the 
north part of Lincolnſhire,” and is ſubdivided into ſeventeen 
wapentakes or hundreds, The whole county is divided into 
thirty hundreds or wapentakes, and contains one eity and 


thirty-one market towns. It lies in the province of Can- 


terbury and dioceſe of Lincoln, and gomprehends ſix hundred 

and thirty pariſhes. 8 | 
The ait of Lincolaſhire is different in duferont parts: in 

the middle of the county, and ig the weſtern parts, along the 


Treat, it is Very healthy but upen the ſea coaſt it is bad, par | 


tieularly in the ſouth-eaſt diviſign, which is not only bogey: 


and full of fens, but great part of it is under water, for which, 


reaſon it is diſtinguiſhed by the name of Holland. 

The ſoil of this county is in general very rich; the inland 
parts producing corn in great plenty, and the fenny country 
yielding excellent paſtuxe, Lincolnſhire is remarkable for 
fat cattle and goad horſes, and allo for excellent dogs, as well 

313 - * greyhounds _ 
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greyhounds as maſtiffs, It abounds in game of all kinds, and 
the rivers, together with the ſea, afford great plenty and va- 
riety of fiſh... There is a ſort of pike found in the Witham, 
which is peculiar to this water, and ſuperior to all others. 
Such is the plenty and variety of wild fowl in this county, 
that it has been called the aviary of England; and two fowls, 
called the knute and the dotterel, which are. moſt delicious 
food, are ſaid to be found no where elſe in England. 
The chief rivers that run through this county are the Wel- 
land, the Witham, the Trent, the Dun, and the Ankam, 
The Welland riſes in Northamptonſhire, and running acroſs 
that county, enters Lincolnſhire; then paſſing byſeveral mar- 
ket towns, diſcharges itſelf into a bay of the German Ocean, 
called by Ptolemy Metaris Z/luarium, but called now the 
| Waſhes, The Witham riſes near Grantham, and running 
north-eaſt, paſſes by Lincoln, whence direRing its courſe ſouth- 
eaſt, it falls into the German Ocean near Boſton. The Trent 
riſes in Staffordſhire, and running north-eaſt through the 
counties of Derby and Nottingham, and parting Notting- 
hamſhire from Lincolnſhire, falls into the mouth of the Hum- 
ber. The Dun riſes in Yorkſhire, and incloſing, together 
with the Trent, a conſiderable piece of ground in the north- 
weſt part of this county, known by the name of The the of 
Axholm, falls into the Ttent near its conflux with the Hum- 
ber. The Ankam riſes not far north of Lincoln, and direct- 
ing its courſe due north, falls into the Humber eaſt of the ris 
ver. Trent. . | 5 | 
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LINCOLN is one hundred and thirty-two miles from Lon- 
don, and was anciently called Nice. It is fituated on the 
ſide of a hill, at the bottom of which runs the river Witham 
in three ſmall channels, over which are ſeveral bridges. Vor- 
timer, the valiant Briton, who ſo often defeated the Saxons, 
died and was buried there. The Danes took this city twice 
by ſtorm, and the Saxons as often retook it. In Edward the 
Confeſſor's time it is ſaid to have had one thoufſand and ſeventy | 
houſes; and William of Malmeſbury relates, that in the time 
of the Normans it was one of the moſt populous cities by * 
111 | 8 and, 
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ter. King William the Firſt built a caſtle here; and, about 
| the ſame time; the biſhop's ſee was tranſlated hither from Dor- 
” cheſter, in Oxfordſhire, This is ſtill reckoned the largeſt 
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ford, have been taken out of it. 


dioceſe in all England, though Ely, Peterborough, and Ox- 
The. cathedral was eſteemed the glory of Lincoln; for its 
magnificence and elevation is ſuch, that the monks concluded 


it would chagrin the devil to look at it; and thence a ſly ſour 


look by a proverbial expreſſion is compared to the devil's look- 


ing over Lincoln. The city formerly bounded with monaſ- 


teries, churches, &. ſo that many barns, ſtahles, and even hog» 
ſties, ſeem to be the ruins of them, from the ſtone walls, and 


arched windows and doors. The river on the weſt fide of the 


town below the hill forms itſelf into a great pool, called Swan 
Pool, from the great number of ſwans on it, The Roman 
north gate, called Newport Gate, ſtill remains entire; it is a 
yaſt ſemicircle of ſtone, not cemented, but as it were wedged 
in together; and near this gate is another curious piece of Ro- 
man.workmanſhip, called The Mint Wall, with alternate layers 
of brick and ſtone, ſtill about ſixteen feet high and forty long. 
g other parts of the city are many remains of the old Roman 
wall, and ſeveral funeral monuments of the Normans have 
deen dug up over againſt the caſtle. To the weſt is an in- 
ttenchment made by King Stephen, and here are carved in ſtone 
the arms of John of Gauat, Duke of,Lancafter, Ia the Cen= 
tie of the old caſtle, which was built by the Romans, and re- 
paired by the Saxons, is a modern ſtructure where the aſſizes 


ate held, The city is a county of itſelf, and has extenſive 


power and privileges. On the down of Lincoln is ſometimes 
een that rare bird called the Buſtard ; the country hereabout 


. 


N yery tich and agreeable; the noble tract of Lincoln heath 
extending like Saliſbury Plain above fifty miles, The cathe- 
oral or minſter of Lincoln, is a ſtately Gothic pile of excellent 


workmanſhip, and reckoned by ſame equal to that of York, . 


and was ſucceſſively brought to perfection by ſeveral of its 
diſhops... Here is the finett great bell in England, called Tom 


of Lincoln, near fiye ton weight, containing four hundred and 
Wenty- four gallons ale>meaſure, and near twenty-three feet in, 


compaſs. Among other tombs. is one of braſs for Queen 
Eleanor, wife to Edward the Firſt, and another of Catharine 
dyintard, third wife of John of Gaunt, and mother of the 
Js "> ION : Somerſet 
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"Somerſet family, now Dukes of Somerſet, This pile ſtandi 
hill may be ſeen fifty miles tothe nqrth, and dirty to — ry 
and is one of the largeſt in England; and the middle or rood 
2 alſo 2 the derne the whale kingdom, The 
epiſcopal palace is a magnificent ſtructure, built by 
Remigius, fitſt Biſhop of Tien ; HE FEES 


1 


MARKET TOWNS. 


GRANTHAM is one hundred and ten miles from London, 
and is governed h/ an alderman, twelve juſtices of the peace, 
a recorder, a cordhier, an eſeheator, twelve ſecond twelve men, 
who are of the eommon- council, and twelve conſtables to at- 
tend the court. This is a rich, neat, populous town, much 
frequented, and has ſeveral good ings. Here is a fine ehureh, 
with a ſtone ſpire, one of the loftieſt in England, being two 
hundred and eighty feet high; but is fo eonſtructed as to appear 
inclining from the perpendicular, on which fide ſoever it is 
viewed, Here is alſo a good free-fchoo], built and endowed 
by Richard Fox, Biſhop of Wincheſter, a native of this place, 
beſides two charity-ſchools, On a neighbouring courſe there 
are frequent horſe- races. 3 Pn 


STANFORD is „ e miles from London, and is a 
very ancient town. It ſends two members to parliament, and 
is a corporation, governed by a mayor, aldermen, recorder, 
and common-council, It boafts of great privileges, being 
exempted from the juriſdiction of the ſheriff, and the lord- 
lieutenant of the county. It is alfo remarkable for one cuftom 
obſerved in it, which is, that the younger fons inherit what 
lands and tenements their fathers, who die inteſtate, were poſe 
ſeſſed of in this manor, # 
Te town ſtands juſt where the three counties of Lincoln, 
Northampton, and Rutland meet, The tiver Welland is na- 
vigable to it by barges. On the ſouth bank of it was formerly 


a ſtrong caſtle, called Stamford Baron; and from a butcher's G1 
dog ſeizing a mad bull, and entertaining the Earl of Warren and i 
with the ſport, the cruel practice of bull-baiting took its riſe fiſt e 
| Here; far he gave the meadow for a common to the butchers, he 
on condition they ſhould find a mad bull ſix weeks before e 


Chriſtmas. The town is finely fituated on the - a 
i 
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kill. to the river; has a ſtone bridge of five arches over the ris 

yer Welland, a handſome hall, and fix pariſh churches, in one 

of which, viz. St. Martin's, that famous ſtateſman, Lord Bur- 

leigh, lies buried, in a ſplendid tomb; and in the church ad- 

joining to the bridge is a fine monument of the late Earl and 

Counteſs of Exeter, in white marble, with their figures cum- 
bent as big as the life, and done at Rome, The chief trade is 

malt, ſea coal, and free ſtone, 


BOLINGBROKE is one hundred and thirty-faur miles from 
London, and is a ſmall town, containing nothing worthy of 
remark ; but is ſomewhat noted for having been the birth place 


of Henry the Fourth, who was ſurnamed from it Henry of 
Bolingbroke.” | 


Lovr is one hundred and fifty-five miles from London, 
and is a conſiderable town, pleaſantly ſituated on a fmall ſtream, 
called the Lud, from whence it is ſuppoſed to have received 
its name. It was formerly famous for a Benedictine convent, 
founded by Alexander, Biſhop of Lincoln, Chancellor of Eng- 
land, in the reign of King Stephen ; but there are no remains 
of it. The town is now handiome and populous, and the 
church is a noble Gothic ſtruQture, with a ſpire that is near 
three hundred feet high, Here is a free-ſchool, founded by 
King Edward the Sixth. 


GAINSBOROUGH is one hundred and fifty miles from Lon · 
don, and is a place of great antiquity, pleaſantly ſituated on 
the river Trent, near the borders of Northamptonſhire, It 
is a large, populous, well-built town, containing many hand - 
ſome houſes, and carries on a very conſiderable trade, by means 
of the Trent and Humber. The church is an handſome. 
ſtructure, built in the modern taſte, and there are ſeveral diſ- 
ſenting meeting-houſes here. The weekly markets are well 
ſupplied with proviſions, and the market - place is handſome. 
phips of conſidetable burthen come up to the harbour. 


GRIusRV is one hundred and ſixty · eight miles from London, 
and is ſaid, in point of antiquity, to be the fecond, if not th 
fuſt corporation in England. It was formerly extremely po- 
ede dut is now greaily decayed; for the harbour having 
deen neglected, no ſhips of burthen can come into it, ſo on 

iy 1 Rags the 
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the trade chiefly depends upon coals. The pariſh church is 
ſo large, that it looks like a cathedral. 


Bos rom is one hundred and twenty miles from London, and 
is an ancient and famous town, built on both fides the river 
Witham, over which there is an high wooden bridge, a little 
below which the river falls into the ſea, It has long been a 
flouriſhing town, and is ſaid to have been incorporated firſt by 
King Henry the Eighth, Queen Elizabeth gave the corpora 
tion a court of admiralty over all the neighbouring ſea'coafts, 
It is governed by a mayor, who is chief clerk of the market, 
and admiral of the coaſt, a recorder, a deputy recorder, twelve 
aldermen, a town clerk, eighteen common-council-men, a 
judge, and marſhal of the admiralty, a coroner, two ſerjeants 
at mace, and other officers. The town is pleaſantly ſituated, 
and well built, Here is a church, reckoned the largeſt paro- 
chial church, without croſs iſles, in the world, being three 
hundred feet long within the walls, and one hundred feet wide; 
the cieling is of Engliſh oak, ſupported by tall lender pillars, 
This church has three hundred and ſixty-five ſteps, fifty-twa 
windows, and twelve pillars, anſwering to the days, weeks, 
and months of the year; its tower, which was built in the 
year 1309, is two hundred andeighty feet high, and has a beau- 
tiful octagon lanthorn on the top, which ſerves as a guide to 
mariners when they enter the dangerous channels called Lynn 
Deeps, and Boſton Deeps in the Waſhes, and is the admira- 
tion of travellers, being ſeen at the diſtance of forty miles 
round. The town has a commodious harbour, is ſupplied 
with freſh water by pipes from a pond in a-great common, cal- 
led the Weſt Fen, where a water houſe and a mill were erected 
in the reign of Queen Anne, by act of parliament. It is the 
reſidence of many - conſiderable merchants, and carries on a 
good trade, both inland and foreign, yet many of the inhabi- 
tants apply themſelves to grazing of cattle with great advan- 
tage. ' An annual fair is held here for cattle, and all ſorts of 
merchandize, which laſts nine days, and is called a mart by 
way of eminence; and ſoare the fairs of Gainſborough, Lynn 
Regis, a borough town of Norfolk, and Beverley, a borough 
town of Yorkſhire, but no other in England. All the coun- 
try in the neighbourhood of this town is marſh lands, which 
ure very rich, and feed vaſt numbers of large ſheep and cattle. 
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HoRNCASTLE, which is one hundred and forty-two miles 
from London, is a large and ancient well-built town on the 
river Bane. It plainly appears to have been a camp, or ſtation 
of the Romans, not only from its caſtle, which was a Roman 
work, but from the Roman coins. often turned up in the 
ground near the place where the caſtle ſtood. Part of the wall 
of the caſtle is ſtill remaining, and is about four yards thick, 
and ſtrongly cemented with mortar. There are ſeveral ſmall 
ſtreams here, ſo that about three parts of the town are ſur- 
Tounded with water. 


Bux rox, called alſo BuxTon STATHER, is one hundred 
and ſixty- eight miles from London, and ſtands very well for 
trade, on the eaſt ſide of the Trent, whereon it has ſeveral 
mills, and the houſes are pleaſantly intermixed with trees; 
and many ſcenes about the place are exceedingly rural and ro- 
mantic. Here are two churches, one of which is ſo low in 
reſpeR of the precipice oyer it, that a perſon may almoſt leap 
from it on the ſteeple, | _ _ | 


 CroyLanD is ninety-four miles from London, and is fa« 
mous for its abbey, which was firſt built by Ethelbald, King. 
of Mercia, in the year 716, It was afterwards burnt by the 
Danes in 870; but King Edred, about the year 948, rebuilt 
it, and it continued in great wealth and ſplendour till the ge- 
neral diſſolution. Great part of the abbey- church is ſtill 
ſtanding, though in a decayed condition, particularly the ſtee- 
ple, with the fine windows of the great weſtern iſſe, adorned 
with carved work, and images as large as the life. py 
The town'of Crowland ſtands among the fens, and conſiſts 
of three ſtreets, ſeparated from each other by canals, planted 
with willows, which give it a very romantic appearance. 
There is a. communication by a bridge over-againſt the weſt 
end of the abbey, builtin a triangular form to anſwer to the 
reets. It is ſo curious a fabric, that it is not to be equalled 
in England, if it is in Europe, It is formed on three ſeg 
ments of a circle, meeting in one point, and each baſe they ſay 
ſtands in a different county, viz. Lincolnſhire, Cambridge- 
* thire, and Northamptonſhire. It is alſo ſituated upon the 
centre of the conflux of the river Nyne with the Welland. 
The greateſt gain of the inhabitants is from fiſh and wild 
ducks ; of which they ſometimes drive three thouſand into a 
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net at once by dogs; and they are brought thither by decoy 
ducks bred for the purpoſe. For the liberty of fiſhing, they 
pay now'to the King, as they formerly did to the abbot, three 
hundred pounds a year, As no carts ever come here, by rea- 
fon of the impaſſableneſs of the boggy ſoil, it was a common 
proverb, that all the carts which come to Crowland were ſhod 
with, filver ; but the ſoil is much improved of late by drains 
and luices, and moſt of the ponds are now turned into corn 
fields. A caufey leads from hence between the river Welland 
and the marſhes; on which, about two miles from Crowland, 
there formerly ſtood a pyramid, with an inſcription, denoting 
that it was the ucmoſt boundary of the abbey's joriſ- 
dition, which was a fort of iſfand, three miles in length, 
and three in breadth, ' The roof of the abbey church fell 
down about feventy years ago, It was of Iriſh oak, finely 
"carved and gilt; and pieces of it are ſtill to be found in many 
houſes, Tr was made a parriſon during the civil war. Over 
; the weſt pate of the church are the images of divers Kings, 
abbots, &c. and, among the reſt, St. Guthliac, to whom the 
abbey was dedicated, with a whip and knife, his uſual ſym- 
bols; and he lies buried in'a little ſtone cottage, not far from 
the abbey, called Anchor Church Houſe, where there was for- 
merly a chapel, in which he lived a hermit. There being no paſ- 
ture near them, the people go in little ſkerries to milk the 


Bak row is one hundred and fixty<ſix miles from London, 
and is a large ſtraggling town, of but little note, except for a 
common but dangerous ferry over the Humber to Hull, 


 WAiNFLEET is one hundred and thitty- five miles from 
London, and is a well compacted town, fituated in the fenny 
parts, near the ſea, It is noted for having been the birth place 
of William of Waiafleet, Biſhop of Wincheſter, who was 
not only the founder of a fine grammar.ſchool here, but of 
St, Magdalen College, in Oxford. . 


SPALDING is one hundred and four miles from London, 
andi is ſituated upon the river Welland, by which it is almoſt 
ſurrounded, It is alſo ſurrounded at a greater diſtance with 
lakes, canals, and other bodies of water, and is indeed a more 
neat and popubbus town than could be expected in Tucha 2 
„„ : bs ö ere 
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Here is an handſome large market place, a free grammar- ſchool 
for the ſons of the inhabitants, and a charity ſchool, This 
town has alſo a ſmall port, and a bridge over the Welland, 
which is navigable to the town for veſſels of fifty or ſixty tons. 
To this port belong ſeyeral barges, that are chiefly employed 
in carrying coals and corn. | 


Trons Cas rok is one hundred and fifty-ſeven miles from 
London, and is ſaid to have derived its name from the follow- 
ing circumſtance, though the truth of the ſtory itſelf has been 
diſputed : Hengiſt, the Saxon, we are told, as a reward fer 
having driven back the Scots and Pics, obtained from Vorti- 
gern, a grant of as much ground here as he could encompaſs 
with the hide of an ox cut into ſmall thongs; on this ground 
be built a caſtle, which for that reaſon ws called, Tho 
Cafile, There are ſtill conſiderable remains of the caſtle, 
which ſeems to have been built in the Roman manner; and 
under the walls are ſeveral fine ſprings, near which is a moſt 
beautiful grove of elms, The church is a venerable Gothic 
ſtructure. | 


FoLKINGHAM is one hundred and ſeven miles from Lon- 
don, and is fituated on a pleaſant heath, in a very healthful 
air, and is ſupplied with ſeveral extraordinary good ſprings, 


ALFORD is an obſcure town, about five miles from the ſea, 
and is one hundred and forty-ſix from London. 


BinBROKE is one hundred and ffty-nine miles from Lon- 
don, and is ſituated between Thong Caſtor and Louth, 


Bourn ſtands on a plain adjoining to the fens of Lincoln- 


ſhire, at the diſtance of ninety- eight miles from London, It 
is remarkable for tanning leather, and for a horſe courſe, 


Buren is one hundred and thirty-eight miles from Lon- 
don, and is ſituated between Sal. fleet and Wainfleet, 


Corsr, which ſtands in the road from Market Deeping to 
Grantham, was formerly a conſiderable place, but is now 
much decayed, Here is a ſchool endowed for educating the 
ſons of poor clergymen, It is ninety miles from London. 

| 3K 2 HoLBEACH 
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25 Hor BEACH is one hundred and fifteen miles from London, 
ſituated among the fens, and of great antiquity, Many re- 

mains of walls and pavement, together with urns and coins, 


have been dug up here. The church is a noble Gothic 


ſtructure, with a loſty tower and ſpire, and is ſeen ata great 
diſtance oyer the fens, | 


MARKET DEIN is ninety miles from London, and is 
ſituated among the fens, on the north fide of the river Wel- 
land. Near this place is a vale, many miles in compaſs, and 
the deepeſt in all this marſhy county, from which it is thought 
this town had its name, Deeping ſignifying a deep meadow, 


_ KinxTow, or KIR TON LINDSEY, derives its name from a 
kirk or church here, which is built in the form of a cathe- 
dral, and js very magnificent. It ſtands at the diſtance of 
one hundred and fifty miles from London, and is famous for 
à ſort of apple, called the Kirkton Pippin? 


MARKET RaAsEN is one hundred and fifty miles from Lon- 
don, and is ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from Eat, Wel, and 
Middle Raſen, three neighbouring villages; all of which, to- 


*gether with this town, are ſituated near the ſource of the riyer 
Ankam, 4 0: | 


SALTFLEET is one hundred and ſixty-three miles from 
London, and is pleaſantly ſituated on the Gu Ocean, It 
"was formerly 2 place of ſome conſidetable trage, but is now 
greatly decayed, It has ſtill an harbour for ſhipping ; but 
this has been much negleQed, and there are now no veſſel 
that uſe it above the ordinary ſige of lighters, | 
_ GLanDFoRD BRI DOE is one hundred and fifty-fix miles 
from London ; ſituated on the banks of the river Ankam, 
and is a conſiderable town, containing ſome yery good houſes, 
with a ſtone bridge over the river. | 


- DvNNINGTON is one hundred and ſeventeen miles from Lon- 
don, and its market is famous for a large ſale of hemp and 
hemp ſeed, It has a port for barges, by which goods are car- 
" Jic9 to and from Boſton and the Wathes, 
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SLEAFORD is one hundred and ſixteen miles from London; | 
it is a large populous town, pleaſantly ſituated near the ſource Wi 
of a ſmall ſtream, that riſes from the confluence of ſprings, 9 
and runs through the town with ſo much rapidity, that it 0 
drives ſeveral mills, and is never frozen even in the coldeſt 
day in winter. Ihe church is a ſtately Gothic ſtructure, mi 
one hundred and ſeventy- two feet in length, ſeventy-two feet j | 
broad in the front, and thirty at the eaſt end, and has a lofty "- 
tower. The market place is oppoſite the weſt front of the 
church, and near it is a good free-ſchool, which was founded 
and handſomely endowed in 1603, by Robert Carr, Eſq; who 
alſo erected and endowed an boſpital in this place for twelve 
CTT 


— 


9 * 
3 


FTaArTERSHAIL, is one hundred and thirty-four miles from 
London, and is a town” of great antiquity, but now much 

* decayed. It was formerly noted for a ſtrong caſtle, built ſoon 

| after the Norman invaſion, which remained till che reign of 
' Henry the Sixth, when Ralph, Lord Cromwell, built here a 
noble collegiate church. Great part of this. ſtately ſtructure 

is deſtroyed, except the great tower, which is adorned with 

> four beautiful pingacles, much admired by thoſe who viſit it. 
» Thethinneſt part of the walls is fifteen feet in breadth, and 
the tower is two hundred feet high. | 


© STANTON is an inconſiderable town, one hundred and fif- 
 ty- five miles from London, | 


*_©*'SpiLspy is one hundred and thirty-eight miles from Lon» 
Jon, and has a'well-frequented market, 


* 
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REMARKABLE SEATS, VILLAGES, CURIOSITIES, &c. 


Belvoir Caſtle, a ſcat of the Duke of Rutland, is about four 
miles from Grantham, and is ſeen almoſt in the clouds on the 
top of a vaſt hill, for many miles around. It is a very mag- 
1x8 nificent building, and has a fine gallery of paintings; and, as 
its name imports, commands a beautiful proſpect into the 

counties of Nottingham, Derby, Leiceſter, Rutland, and 
Northampton. It was originally built by Robert de Tedenci, 
ot Tetencio, ſoon after the Norman invaſion, and was after- 


wards 


q 
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wards rebuilt by an Earl of Rutland; From the roo 

this houſe you have a very diſtin& view of Lineola-minſte, 
though it is thirty miles diſtant ; Newark is alſo ſeen in the 
centre of the valley; and Nottingham is eaſily diſcerned. 


Grimſthorpe, a ſeat of the Duke of Ancaſter, is about eleven 
miles from Grantham. His Grace's park is of very great ex · 
tent; the road leads through it for the courſe of about three 
| miles. The houſe appears extremely magnificent at the very 
firſt view, being admirably ſituated on a hill, with ſome very 
fine woods ſtretching away on each fide ; many hills and ſlopes 
ſeen in different directions, and all pointing out as it were an 
approach to the dwelling. In the vale before the houſe is a 
noble piece of water, with two pretty yachts upon it; and 
the banks are boldly indented with creeks in a fine ſtile. The 
| Houſe is extremely convenient, and ſome of the apartments are 
very elegantly fitted up. The hall is fifty feet long, by forty 
broad, and of a very well proportioned height. Here is 2 
. neat chapel ; and as you return through the hall, you are con- 
ducted up the ſtair-caſe, into the principal apartment: The 


firſt is a tea room richly ornamented with fluted pilafters of 


the Corinthian order, finely carved and gilt, the ceiling, cor 
nices, Kc. in a moſt light and elegant taſte, with gilt ſcrolls 
on a light lead colour. Next is the dining room, forty feet 
by twenty-ſeven, with two bow windows fitted up with gilt 
' ornaments. 0n a blue ground. The ceiling the ſame, on white 
in compartments, The feſtoons of gilt carving among the 
pictures, &c. are in a light and pleaſing taſte. The chimney 
piece is one of the moſt elegant in England; under the cor- 


nices are three baſſo relievos in white marble, the centre a man 


pulling a thorn out of a lion's paw, well executed; theſe are 
upon a ground of Siena marble, and have a ſine effect; they 
are ſupported on each fide by a a fluted Ionic Jour of Siena. 
In this room are ſeveral family portraits, and King Charles 
the Firſt, and his family by Vandyke a large and fine pic- 
ture. In the next room is a painting of Cocles defending the 


bridge; two landſcapes, 2 fine picture of a fire in à town, 


at night; the figures in the front ground are numerous and 
well grouped, and the light is well expreſſed; Chriſt crowned 
with thorns ; two large pieces of cattle; a battle; and a 


utch fair, 
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The blue damaſk bedchamber is elegant; it is hung with 
blue paper, upon which are painted many different landſcapes 
in blue- and white, with repreſentations of frames and lines 
and taſſels in the ſame; the toilet in a bow- window, all blue 
and white. FA 


Out of this room you enter the breakfaſting cloſet, which 


is extremely elegant; quite original, and very pleafing, It 
is hung with fine India paper, the ceiling in arched compart- 
ments, the ribs of which join in the centre inthe gilt rays of 
a ſun, and the ground is prettily dotted with colored India 
birds; the window-ſhutters, the doors and the front of the 
drawers, let into the wall, all painted in'fcrolls and feſtoons 
of flowers in green and white and gold; the ſofa, chairs, and 
ſtool frames of the ſame. | Sack | 


At Aſperby, near Sleaford, the Earl of Briſtol has a feat ; 


as has alſo the Earl of Lincoln-at'Sempringham. 


Within a mile of Grantham, in a'dclightful valley, ſtands 


Belton, a modern built houſe belonging to Lord Brownlow. 


It is one of the moſt regular and beautiful fears in this county, 


adorned with curious gardens and a large park, Here is a 
noble obſervatory, erected on an eminence, in the form of a 


triumphal arch, called Belle Mount, which zffords a fine 
view of the country, | 


1 Cafile, on Lincoln Heath, was built by Sir Cecil 


Wray, and by the inhabitants is called The Cliſf, being a high 


ridge of country, between a rich vale on one fide, and the 


wolds on the other. Conſidering the general face of the 


country, which is uncommonly open, the view from Summer 
Caſtle is very fine; the vallies well wooded; and the lake is fo 
formed as to unite very happily with the adjoining wood. It 
is a very fine water, above half a mile long, and of a great 


breadth, and the ſurrounding ſhores are truly beautiful, The 


groves of wood, the ſtraggling trees, and the ſmall encloſures, 
every where vary the appearance. | | 


Paunton, a village ſouth of Grantham, is ſuppoſed to have 
been che d Pontem of the Romans, not only from the ſimili- 
tude of the names, but from the diſtances afligned to places in 


regard | 


5 
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; regard to this. Chequered Roman payements, and othe 
marks of antiquity, have often been dug up here. . 


; Bridzecaftert 2n; a villay e north-weſt of Stamford where 5 
ſmall river, called the Guaſh or Waſh, eroſſes the Roman 
highway, is ſuppoſed to have been The Guaſenne of the Em- 
perot Antoniouse tin, orig od ph b ed eee 


Ancaſter was a village of the Romans, and is thought to 
have been the antient Grocacalgna, This town abounds ſo 
much with remnants of antiquity, that it has been a cuſtom 
for the inhabitants, after a haſty ſhower, to go in ſearch of 
them upon the declivities of the tomn, and in the neighbour- 
ing quarries, and they have many years carried on a kind of 
trade by the ſale of them. „ 


At a village called Hizenſou, near Kirkton, upon the Ro- 
man highway, are ſtill to be ſeen the foundations of ſeveral 
Roman buildings, with tiles, coins, and other remains of Ro- 
man antiquity. Several ſuch remains haue alſo been diſco- 
vered about Broughtan, à village near Glanford Bridge. 
At Rosy, a village near Burton, ſome years ago was diſeo- 
vered a Roman pavem ent. 
At Winterton Cliff, in the north-weſt extremity of this 
county, are many remains of Roman buildings. 


At Alkborough, two miles more to the weſt, there js till a 
. ſmall ſquare entrenehment or camp, now called Counteſs Cloſe, 
from a Counteſs of Warwick, Who, it is ſaid, lived there, or 
owned the eſtate. The caſtle here, it is obſerved, was very 
convenienily placed by the Romans, in the north-weſt angle 
of the county, as a watch- tower, to overawe Nottingham- 
ſhire and Yorkſhire. Sato.) c 
At Fleet inthe Fens, a village north-eaſt of Spalding, there 
were found, not many years ago, three pecks of Roman cop- 
per coins, piled down edge · wiſe, moſt of them of the Empe- 


tor Gallienus. I x f | 
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Near Hatlaxton, a village within two miles of Grantham, 


a braſen veſſel was ploughed up, containing ſome ſilver beads, 


and an antique helmet of gold, ſtudded with jewels; all which 
were preſented -to Catharine of Spain, Queen Dowagercf 
Henry the Eighth, 


At a village called Yarburgh, near Horncaſtle, are the re- 
mains of a large Roman camp; and ſach}quantities of Roman 
coins have been dug up here, that one Howſon of Kenning- 
ton, a village in the neighbourhood, is ſaid at one time to have 
been in poſſeſſion of ſome pecks of them IIS > 

At Omby, near Rafen-Market, in ſome fields joining to the 
great road between Stamford and Hull, 'a-borough town of 


Yorkſhire, braſs and filyer coins have been plowed up, having 


a view of the city of Rome on one ſide, with the inſcription, 
Urbs Roma, and on the reverſe, Pax et Tranguilitas. 


village called Lea, many Roman coins and pieces of Roman 
urns, have been dug up; and one of theſe hills called Caſſle 
Hill, is ſurrounded with intrenchments, ſaid to incloſe above 
an hundred acres; Lf R017 +3 5112 75 


Near Humington, above five miles from Grantham, there is 
a Roman camp, called Julius Czſar's Double Trench; and here, 
in the year 1691, as many Roman coins were found in an 
urn, or earthern pot, as would fill a peck. | in en | 


The High Dyke, commonly called The High Sireet, is the | 


famous Roman highway, which, paſſes from Scamford through 
Lincoln, and from thence to the Humber. 116 


At Gedne, 2 village near Holbesch, is a very handſome 
church, ſuppoſed to have been built by the abbots of 'Crow=- 


land,” to whom the manor belonged. It has a ſtately: tower, 


but this is ſuppoſed to be of a later date than the other parts 
of the ſtructure, , _. . 


4. 


A few miles northweſt of Titterſhal is Tuphams or, as'it 


was anciently called Tupholm, a conſiderable village, Where 
Vor. I, - 5 | | ons 


" ; 


On ſome hills, between Gainſborough and a neighbouring. 


P'T ; 
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one of the family of Nevil ' founded a convent for monks of 

the order of St. Auguſtine, of which great part is ſtill ſtand - 

ings and it appears to have been an exceeding handſome 
7 | 


A little north of Coſham is Newſham Abbey, a ſmall vil- 
lage, but famous for' a conyept of Premonſtratenſion manks, 
which was founded in the reign of King Stephen. 


Near Burton, at the confluence of the Trent and ſome 
other rivers, is a tract of land called. The {and of Axhaim, 
which is about ten miles long, though in many. places not 
above four in breadth. It contains three e namely, 
Crowle, Epworth, and Hill; and in the two laſt were for- 
merly two monaſteties. | 110 | 


| Torkſey, a village ſituated npon the Trent, at the influx of 
the Foſſe Dyke into that river, was a place once famous for 
many privileges, which it enjoyed upon condition that the in- 
habitants ſhould, whenever the King's Am baſſadors came that 
way, carry them down the Trent in their own barges, and 
conduct them as far as the gity-of York. | 
In the neighbourhood of this village is a nunnery founded 
by King John, great part of which is ſtill ſtanding, from 
which it appears to have been a very handſome ſtructute. 


| The village of Sr21w is a place of great antiquity, and is 
ſaid to have been the ſee of a biſhop before the cathedral of 
Lincoln was built. Here is an ancient Gothic church, ex- 


ceedingly large, 


North - eaſt of Glandford Bridge, near the mouth of the 
Humber, are the remains of Thornton College or Abbey, where, 
in taking down a wall, not many years ago, the workmen 
faung the ſkeleton of a man, with a table, a baak, and a can- 
dleſtick; the man is ſuppoſed ta have heen immured there for 
ſame beinqus crime. | | 


Serivelſby Hall, not far from Horncaſtle, is the manor of the 


Dymocks, who- hold it upon condition, that at the high 
4 | 5 3 3 
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tion, the then lord, or ſome perſon in his name, if he be nat 

able, ſhall come well armed into the royal prefence, on a war 2 
horſe, and make proclamation, that if any one ſhould ſay, that 

the ſovereign hath no right to the crown, he is ready to defend 

his right againſt all that ſhall oppoſe it, | 


About ſix miles eaſt of Lincoln is a village called Bullings, 
where was a convent founded in the reign of King Henry the 
Second, Some of the walls of this ſtructure are ſtill ſtanding, 
with a ſtately tower, executed in a very curious manner. 


A little to the eaſtward of this village is another named 
Wragby, pleaſantly ſituated on a ſmall ſtream. Here is an 
alms-houſe, built and endowed by Sir Edmund Turner, in 
1697, for twelve poor people, fix of whom are to be miniſters 
widows, and ſix to be any other poor old men or women; he 
alſo erected a chapel for their public devotion, with an endow- 
ment to the miniſter or ſchoolmaſter, for performing divine 
ſervice in it twice a day. 


In the village of Somerton, a ſtately caſtle was built by An- 
thony Beck, Biſhop of Durham, a warlike prelate, who lived 
in the reign of Edward the Firſt. The tower and ſome other 
parts of the building are ſtill ſtanding, from whence it appears 
to have been a place of great ſtrength. 
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On the north-weſt ſide of Sleaford is a place called Temple 
Bruer, where there are the remains of a church, built by the 
Knights Templars; and near it are the remains of a ſtone 
croſs, | | | 
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Moolſiborpe, a little village on the great north road between 
Stamford and Grantham, is memorable for being the place of 
nativity of that illuſtrious philoſopher, Sir Iſaac Newton. 
The houſe in which he was born, which is a kind of a farm- 
houſe, built of ſtone, is ſtil] remaining. The learned Dr, 
Stukeley viſited it in 1721, and was ſhewed the inſide of it by 
the country people; and in a letter to Dr. Mead on this occa- 
ſion, he ſays, They led me up ſtairs, and ſhewed me Sir 
** Iſaac's ſtudy, where I ſuppoſe he ſtudied when in the coun- 


try, 
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e try, in his younger days, as, perbaps, when he viſited his 
tt mother from the univerſity. I obſerved the ſhelves were of 
dc his own making, being pieces of deal boxes, which, pro- 
ec bably, he ſent his books and hack down in a 45 theſe 
«© occaſions.” 


END or THE FIRST. VOLUME. 
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ifreton, 145 Auſt, 295 Wandeln 

Alkboreughb, 418 | Lehalm, Wund of 4498 

Atresfard, . _ ay Axminſter, 194 „ 

Alton, 317 e '' Ayleſbury, 4 

Altringham, 87 | . 

Alveſton, 2938 | B, 

Amerſham, 43 Bakewell, 145 

Amptbill, 5 8 Baldoct, 346 

Amwell, 351 . Bampton, 179 

Ancaſter, 448 Baring, 238 | 
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Andover, 313 | Barkway, 346 
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Barrflaple, 172 | Boſton, 440 
Barnwell, 78 


Befworth, 433 
Barrow, 295" _ © |» , Bourngg43 __ 
arton, 425 | Bowe, 180 
Barton, 442 Braintree, 240 
Baſingfloke, 31% © Brampton, 131 
Beaconsfield, E Braughing, 352 
Beamiſier, 203. Bray, 30 
Bedford, 3 Penn! Brent i680 
BEDFORDSHIRE, ibid. Brentwood, 237 
Beeſton Caſtle, 89 Bridgecaſterton, 438 
Belton, 433 Bridport, 196 . 
Berealſton, 18 Bremley, 355 
5 Bere Regis, 203\ - . Bromyard, 3 30 
; Berkeley, 288 Broughton, 448 
Berkbampflead, 3232 Buckfaſtleigh, 188 5 
erty Pomery, 189. Buckingham, 40 
BERKSHIRE, 13 BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 
Beverſtone Caſtle, 294 5 
Bideſod 199g Hhullinge, 451 
i Bięgleſcbade, 6 RE F Bulneſs, 134 
 Billeſdon, 4123 - Buntingford, 345 
Binbroke, 443 Burgh, 157 
Bincheſter, 222 | 2 3 Burgb, 443 IS 
Birchington, 30 * Burnley, 28383 
Birdlip Hill, 296 „ ra. Xo 
| Biſham, 383833 ; Buxton Wells, 1418 
Biſhop's Aukland, 216 AG Bury, 422 2 1. 
Biſhop's nd N CP 15 92 5 { 5 48 | g 
ee eee e, e e 
Blackbourn, 423 F Cambridge, 61 | 1201 
Blackheath, AAA CAM BRIDGESHIRE, 59 
Black Notley, 2 Camelford, 1o7̃7 
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Blandford, 191 3 Cannons Hall, 2592 
Bocking, . + CANTERBURY, 37 
| Bodmin, 98 +3 5 vi (oak Cardington, 2 8 NN 5 
Bolingbroke, 4390 > Careſbrook Caſtle, 323 
Bolſover, 108 4 1 > CARLISLE, 127 
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Caſtle Hedingham, 274 
Caſtle Hill, 9988s 
Caſtle Treryn, 111, 116 
Cantong dd 
Cerne Abbas, 203 
Chapel in the Frith, 146 
Charley, 423 © 
harlton, 404 
hatham, 401 
Chegford, 188 
Chelmsford, 225 
Cheltenbam, 284 
Cbeping Ongar, 236 
Cherley, 433 
CHESHIKE, 79 
Cheſhunt, 331 
Cheſilhurſt, 40 
Cheſſil Bank, 207 
CHesTER, 11 
Cheſter field, 144 
Cheſterford, 273 | 
Cheſter in the Street, 223 
Cheſterton, 7888 
Chigwell, 260 
Chingford, ibid, 
Chriſt Church, 316 
Chudleigh, 179 
Chulmleigh, 180 
Cirenceſter, 282 
Clay brook, 433 
Cleave Hill, 296 
Cliff, 403 
Clithero, 42.3 
Cobham, 403 
Cockermouth, 128 + 
Coggeſbal, 240 
Colchefler, 226 
Colford, 285 
Collerton, 433 
Collumpton, 179 
Colnbrook, 44 


Colne, GAJ® ot 3h 


Comb Martin, 113 
Coaling Caſtle, 403 


Congleton, 8 5 
Copford, 273 
Cophill, 12 

Corby, 443 


Core Caſile, 2oo00 


CORNWALL, gi 
Cranbourne, 202 
Cranham, 265 
Crayford, 38 
. os 4 
Crickley Hill, 296 
Crocken Torr, 182 


Ctomhall, 294 


Crowland, 441 
Crumford, 161 | 
Culliton, 180 . 
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Dagenham Breach, 265 
Dale Abbey, 157 


Dalton, 423 
Darlington, 218 
Dartford, 372. 
Darimouth, 168 
Datchet, 37 

Deal, 39 
Deptford, 39 
Derby, 12 


DERBYSHIRE, 111 


Devil's Atſe, 151 


DEVONSHIRE, 162 ; 


Dedbam, 242 


| Dodbrook, 179 


Dorcheſter, 18g 
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DORSLTSHIRE, 187. 
Dove Dale, 161 ; 


Dover, 379 
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Doward Hill, 333 
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Durſley, 289 _ Giant's Cafthe, 11 
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Eaft Iſer, ig Zo dmancheſter, 358 
Lai Loe, 14 Sog Magog Hills, 7177 
Ebcheſter, 232 Goodrich, n 
Eecleſton, 423 dne Men, 
Eden Hole, 148 Coudburſt, 385 
Egremont, 113. * | Grampound, 170 
Elham, 385 _.. .\' Grantham, 458 
Elftree, 3% Craveſend, 993 | 
Eltham, 406 Great Dean, 28 
Er, 60. Great Marlow, 43 
Epping, 235 Ereenu ich, 3 
Epping Foreſt, 262 Grimſby, 439 
T Gadelion. 118 


Eton, 141414 Gurnard's Bay, 224 
Ever ſhat, 202 er | | OY 
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; 8 Hadley, 2717 
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Falmouth. 10 FHallaton, 43 BL 
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Farringdin, 1g -; Halton, 88 8111 
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Flamſtead, 352 g Harbledown, S ů· 2. 
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Hatherley, 10 dab 
Havant, 317 

Hire at Bower 7” 
Hawkeſhead, f ry 
Hedinfham 8. hes 276 * 
Hellen, 1 oo = 


Hempſted, 344 
ere Foreſt, 261 


HEREFORD, 
HEREFORDSHIRE, 336 
2 208 | 
HERTFO 
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Higham, 03 A 
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High i 8 0 A 
Hinckley, 43t : 
Hitching, 346 


Hodge on, 340 
Hilbeach, 444 


Holmes, Man of, 275 55 8 
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Kalvedon Hateh, * _ 
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Kenwith Caſtle, _ tand: 
Kertis, 114 ee Ava 
Kimbolton, 3555 
Kingſbridge, 129 
Kingſclere, 316 
Kingſwood Foreſt, 294. 
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Lamborn 4861 
Lambourne, 19 


Lamerton, 184 
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Hornby, 421 Lancheſter, 220 
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Tiver pool, 48 
Longtown, 131 
Loftwithiel, 9 
Loughborough, 430 
Loughton, 262 
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Luiterworth, 4 4 * 
Lyad,. 386 | 
Lyme, 195 
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Macclesfield, 3. e 
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White Horſe Hill, 3 Wodenſborough, 409 
Wickware, 290 5 Woodbury Hint, 208 
Widcombe, 295 Woodcheſter 294 
Wigan, 421 Woodford, 259 
Wight, 1ſte of, 330 Woolſthorpe, 45 
Wigtown, 132 - 1. Wawith, 371 
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 NOBLEMEN's & GENTLEMEN's SEATS, 
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BERCORN's, Lord, 805 Witham, 254 

Albyns, Sir Anthony Thomas Abdy's, 8580 
Anthony, the ſeat of the Carews, 109 : 

Aſbury Park, Lord Craven's, 39 

Auberies, Mr. Andrews 7 55 

Audley Houſe, Sir John Griffin Griffin's, 246 

Aynſcomb's, Mr. at St. N Hill, 36 


Bacon's, Mr. at Walthamſtow, 247 

Badmington Magna, Duke of Beaufort's, 292 

Baileys, Earl of Godolphin's, 57 

Barrington Houſe, 248 

Barberham's, Mr. Bennet's, 75 ; 

Bathurſt's, Earl, near Cirenceſter 2913 at Matlogham; 294 

Beaumont Lodge. Colonel Montague's, 37 
Bedford's, Duke of, at Ampthill, 6 
Belton, Lord Brownlow” 5, 447 | 

: Belvedere. 
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Belvedere Houſe, Sir Sampſon Gideon's, 390 


Belvoir Caſtle, Duke of Rutland's, 445 
Biffrons, Mr, Gaſcoyne's, 211 
Biſhop'e Hall, Mr. Wapylet's, 248 
Blackwell's, Mr. near 1 = 
Bond's, Mr. at Steeple, 205 | 
Bowles's, Mr. at Wanſted, 247 
Braxted Lodge, Mr. Du Cane's, 254 
Bridgewater's, Duke of, at Aſhbrioge,” 8 
Brompton Brian Caſtle, ge 10 mine 
Brumham, Lord Trevor's, iz 
Buckden Palace, Biſhop of :Þincoln's, 358 
Buxton's, Mr. at Great 5 754 f 
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Calcraft's, Mr. near Dartfo'd. 392 1 1a, : 
Camden Place, Earl Camden's, 50 220 . 


Caſhiobury Park, Eat af Eſſex's, 349 Js 
Chatham's, Earl of, at. Hayes, . ** 


Chatſworth Houſe, Duke of Do) hire py 1 


Chiekſand Priory, Sir George Ofborne's, 1 
Chiffinch*s, Mr. near Northfleet, 392 


Clapham, Earl of + ny ec 12 Nur 


Clay's, Mr. on Golden Hill, 249 

Cleave Court; Mr. Farrer's, 390 

Cliefden Houſe, 55 

Clifton, Earl of Uxbridge's, 205 
Cobham Hall, Earl of Darndey* by Me 

Coker, Mr. Car* $, 220 t 

Cold Hall, Mr, Holden's, 254 

Coningſby* s, Earl of near ominſter, 3302 

Coomb Bank, Duke of Argyle's, 395 9G. 44 

Cooperſale, 249 1 550 

Copped Hall, Mr. Conyers, 250 

Cotton's, Sir Robert: near Conniagto gegeben 

Cranbourne Lodge, Duke of 'Glouceſt 95 3 
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(ranham Hall, late auen ER 9, 251 aut 


Danſon Hill, Sir 1 Boyd's, 395 
Dawney Court, Sir Charles Palmer's 57. 
Deux Hall, Mr. Le 248 
Ditton Park, 56 


Donnington Caſtle, Mr. ert „37 1 


Douglas's, General, at Witham, 2 5 
bn 0 Ru I, Mr. Sperling? „ 50 
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Felix Hall, Mr. Matthews's, 254 | 
Ferters's, Earl, at Stanton Harold, 432 1 ts 
Fludyers's, late Sir Samuel, near Blackheath, 394 
Ford Abbey, Mr. Gwyn's, 181 Create 
Formark Hall, Sir Robert Burdett's, 153 
Foot's Cray, Mr, Harence's, 390 * * 


Geddy Hall, Mr. Benyon's, 251 | 
Gorhambury, Lord Grimſtone's, 349 
Goring Houſe, Mr. Boſanquet's, 251 

- Gosfield Hall, Lord Clare's, 255 
Granard's, Lord, at Langley Green, $6 
Greenſted Hall, Mr. Robotier's, 250 95 
Green-ſtreet, Mrs. Whitefide's, 255 ö 
Grimſthorpe's, Duke of Ancaſter's, 446 

- Groſvenor's, Mr. at Walthamſtow, 247 
+ Guildford's, Earl of, at da vos 395 


Haddon Hall, Duke of Rutland's, 158 
_ Halldown, Lady Chudleigh's, 118 

Hatfield Houſe, Earl of Saliſbyry's, 349 
Hawnes, Earl Granville's, 32 Y 5.4 is. 
Hedingham Caſtle, Sir Henry Hoghtan's, 255 | 
Hide, Mr. Hollis's, 253 | WR 
Higham Hall, 257 eee onde) 
Highlands, Mr. Comyns's, 233 
Hill Hall, Sir C. Smith's, 249 PLS | 

Hinchingbroke, Earl of Sandwich's, 338 

_ Hitcham HoulegSy 295i! 4 (15.4 
 Hoare's, Mr. at Boreham, 24535 
" Holland's, Lord, near Margate, 39 gx 

Honey wood's, General, at Markthall, 255  ._ 

HFoughton Park, Earl of Upper Oſſory, 11 Rs 
Howiel's, Sir Thomas Pym Hales's, 305 - 
Hunting4on's, Earl of, near Loughborough, 432 
Hurſtbourne Park, Earl of oy e 3177 - 

Hlam's, Mr. Porter 4G Gm 2 

Ingateſtone Hall, Lor Pere 863 n 


Kcddleſtone Hall, Lord Scarſdale's, 131 
Kelvedon Ditto, Mr. Wright's, 249, 
Kirby Ditto, Mr. Muilman's, 256 M2 


\ 


Newhall, 245» 


Parker's, Mr. near Waltham Abbey, 
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Kirkby Houſe, Mr. Kirkby's, 44 


Kimbolten Caſtle, Duke of Mancheſter's, 357 1 


Knowle, Duke of Dorſet's, TIE RS bg! 
Knowſley Houſe, Earl of Ks op 423 


Lambe's, Mr. near Fairford, 29223 
Langley Park, Duke of Marlborough's, 56 
Langley's, Mr. Tuffnel's, 254 © 
Lees Court, Lord Sondes's, x 
Leyton Manor Hall, Mr. Blaydon's, 252 . 
Loughton Ditto, 250 _ _ . 3% 
Lulworth Caſtle, Mr. Wyld's, 2 
Lumley Ditto, Earl of Scarborough, 220 
Lutoo Hoo, Earl of Bute's, 10 | bs 4 
Luxborough, Mr. e + 


Melbury Sampford, Earl of Ilcheſter's, 20g 
Mereworth Caſtle, Lord Deſpenſer's, 597 © 
Miles's, Mr. Luther's, 249 ITE 3 
Milton Abbey, Lord Milton's, 204... - _ 
Miſtley Hall, Mr. Right's, "7. wn 
Montreal, Lord Amherſt's, 396 | 
Moor Critchell, Mr. Sturt's, 28 


Moor Park, Sir Thomas Dundas's 


More's, Mr. at Leyton, 252 "It 7 6 
Moulſham Hall, Sir W. Mildmay's, 252 
Mount Edgcumbe's, Lord Edgcumbe's, 109 
Muilman's, late Mr. at 8 250 r 


Naſh Court, Mr. Hawkins“, 393 Tale Any 
Naveſtock Hall, Earl of Waldegrave's, 248 


| Yate 
Oakover, the late Mr, Oakover's, Ant =: | 
Oldfield Grange, Mr. Hanbury's, 254 ¼ 
Oliver's, Mr. at Leyton, 252 . 
Page's, late Sir Gregory, at Blackheath, 394 
Pelham's, Mr. at Lee, 394 - 288 | 55 Gag 
Penley Lodge, 350 . LS 
Penſhurſt, Mr. Perry's, 396 


Percy Lod Earl of Tanker . 66. I 
Firgo, Lord Archer , 251 rille's, 36 


 Pleydell's, Mr. at Milbora St. Andrews, 2 PE 
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Powderham Ciftte, 1rd ttenzy 's, D na) 
ProſpeR Houſe, Mr. Torr” 2 in” au] enlw os; 

© m4 | + T L155, 3 9903 nen 
Raby Caſtle, Earl of Darlington 6% 217 SH | 
Radbourn, Colonel Pole . | Af ede 
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